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His Son Trying to Arrange It 
for Him—Philadelphia 
Opera Assured 


PHILADELPHIA, March 4.—Rumors that 
Oscar Hammerstein may be allowed to re- 
turn here to give opera have followed the 
visit to Philadelphia of the son of the 
impresario. Arthur Hammerstein said to- 
day that his father’s London company 
might*be heard in America next Winter 
provided the nroner arrangements could 
he made to annul the clause in his ten- 
year with the 
Opera Company, which debars him from 


agreement Metropolitan 
giving opera here, as well as in New York, 
Chicago and Boston. 

“T have written to FE. T. Stotesbury and 
taken the matter up also with Otto H. 
Kahn of the Metropolitan directorate,” 
said Mr. Hammerstein, “and I hope that 
such an arrangement can be made. 
asked Mr. Stotesbury to consider merely a 
proposition of performances after the sea- 
son of the Philadelphia-Chicago company 
has been concluded and the plan would be 
non-conflicting 


I have 


to give similar perform- 
ances in other cities.” 

As to the stories that the Philadelphia- 
Chicago company’s losses in this city this 
season have amounted to more than $100,- 
000 and that, in consequence, Mr. Stotes- 
bury. its chief supporter here, will with- 
draw his support, they have been denied 
by both Mr. Stotesbury and General Man- 
ager Andreas Dippel. They declare that 
the losses have, in reality, been trifling, and 
that the season has been successful beyond 
anticipation. It is accordingly definitel) 
assured that the company will be continued 
in Philadelphia next season as usual. 

According to Mr. Dippel, twenty-two 
subscription performances have been given 
this season in Philadelphia. These have 
averaged an increase in receipts over last 
year of $1,600 a performance, making a 
total increase of $35,200. Five Saturday 
night performances given at popular prices 
resulted in an increase of $2,000 a perform 
ance, or $10,000 in all. That makes the in 
crease over last year total $45,000. Mr 
Dippel said that the novelties introduced 
this year have crowded the house. “Cin 
derella” and “The Jewels of the Madonna’”’ 
have been particularly popular and the re 
vivals of “Samson and Delilah” and “Han- 
sel and Gretel” have likewise been received 
with great favor. 





Hammerstein’s London Season Ends 
with Loss of $125,000 


Lonpon, March 2.—A gala performance 
n which all the Hammerstein stars par- 
icipated closed the season at the London 
pera House to-night. The house was 
rowded and Mr. Hammerstein was called 
efore the curtain at the close and vocif 
rously cheered. The bill included acts 
rom “Louise,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
Trovatore,” “Traviata” and the Mad 
cene from “Lucia.” Orville Harrold, 
elice Lyne and Frank Pollock, the Amer 
an artists, were easily the stars of the 
ening and aroused a storm of bravos 
\fter the performance Mr. Hammerstein 
iid that he was sufficiently satisfied with 
le results of the season. It had been an 
xperiment and an experiment full of les 
ms for him. It had been demonstrated 
iat there was a big public for the opera 
| London, but at theater prices and not at 
he usual opera rates. He has confidence 
n his forthcoming Summer season, which 
ill open April 22, with “Romeo et Ju- 
iette,” and says he will produce Lord How- 
rd de Walden’s “Children of Don,” the 
uke of Argyll’s “Fionn and Tera” and 
resent “Die Meistersinger” in English 
the rights to Mas 


e has also obtained 
igni’s “Isabeau.” 
Among the new singers engaged are M. 





ELEANORA DE CISNEROS 


The Distinguished American Mezzo-Soprano, Who Has Been Winning Emphatic 
Successes as a Member of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company in Such 
Roles as “Brangiane,” “Ortrud” and “Dalila” 





x. 





Le Fond, baritone; Emilio Zampielli, tenor, 
and Berthe Cesar and Emma Trentini, so 
pranos. 

Mr. Hammerstein restores the price of 
stalls to a guinea each for the Summer 
season and declares he is negotiating for 
more new operas and two new conductors. 
Twenty-six boxes out of thirty-eight have 
been subscribed for. 

Mr. Hammerstein says he has lost 
$125,000 during this first season, but is en- 
couraged by the way subscriptions are 
coming. in and by the fact that it is in- 
timated that the King will subscribe. 

Mr. Hammerstein made a characteristic 
little joke the other day that is now going 
the rounds. A matinée throng was crowd- 
ing the exits, and Lyle Andrews, his treas- 
urer, formerly at the Manhattan in New 
York, and who has had a hard season, de- 
‘lared bitterly : 

“These exits are not large enough. Look 
at the way folks are crowding. It’s only 
another thing wrong with this house.” 

“Lvle,” said Oscar, “they were not built 
for exits, but for entrances, and for that 
purpose they have been much too large.” 





Metropolitan’s Prize Opera, “Mona,” to 
Be Produced March 14 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. has set March 
14 as the date for the opening performance 
of Horatio Parker’s opera, “Mona,” which 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


won the Metropolitan’s $10,000 prize for the 
best opera by an American. Professor 
Parker and Brian Hooker, the librettist, 
have assisted Alfred Hertz, who will con- 
duct, in rehearsing the work during the last 
several months. Mr. Hertz, with Walter 
Damrosch, George W. Chadwick and 
Charles M. Loeffler, composed the jury that 
awarded the prize to Dr. Parker. Every 
effort has been made by Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
to produce “Mona” in a manner worthy of 
the opera and the Metropolitan. The 
scenery, representing ancient Britain in the 
time of the Roman occupancy, was painted 
by Paul Paquereau, of Paris, who also 
made the Metropolitan’s exceedingly beau- 
tiful scenery for “Orfeo” and “Armide.” 





Montreal Opera Loses $75,000 


lorONTO, March 4.—Losses of the Mont 
real Opera Company, which has just con- 
cluded a two weeks’ season here, have now 
reached a total of more than $75,000, but 


the backers of the organization are not 
discouraged. They will meet the deficit 
and continue the company. Last season 


the losses were $125,000, and the million- 
aire supporters are more or less jubilant 
over the $50,000 reduction.  Lieut-Col 
\leighen, the principal backer, and the com 
mittee of his fellow-philanthropists, in 
cluding Sir Edmund Walker. of Toronto, 
declare that Montreal must have its opera 
company, losses or not. 


HOW THE WEST HAS 
ADVANCED MUSICALLY 


Eastern Visit of Minneapolis Or- 
chestra Another Step Toward 
Artistic Reciprocity 


Orchestral reciprocity between the East 
and the West is one of the distinct novel- 
ties advanced during the current musical 
For many years it has been cus- 
for the important orchestras of 
New York to tour through the West giv- 
ing concerts, but it has been only on very 
rare occasions that an important symphony 


season, 
tomary 


orchestra from a Western city has invaded 
the musical precincts of New York, Phila 
delphia and Boston. 

This season, however, provides notable 
The 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra has already 
paid two visits to the large Eastern cities, 
and now comes the announcement of the 
first tour through this section of the coun- 
try of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, headed by Emil Oberhoffer, a director 
about whom New York has heard much in 
recent years. They will give a concert in 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, March 
18. 
« It is generally conceded in critical circles 

at the visit of the Thomas Orchestra 
demonstrated that that organization is sur- 
passed in excellence by only one other 
American orchestra, the Boston Symphony 

esides establishing its superior qualities, 
1owever, the Chicago organization fulfilled 
a far more important duty toward Ameri- 
ca’s musical uplift by showing the East 
what the West has accomplished in sym- 
phonic music. The proposed visit of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra promises to be even 
more significant in this regard, since it 
will represent in a fair way the musical 
achievements of one of the second-class 
cities of the West. 

Minneapolis is very loyal to its orches- 
tra. Besides maintaining an annual guar- 
antee of $55,000, leading business men in 
that city have recently contributed $800,000 
for a new orchestra hall and art museum. 
From all accounts the Northwestern me- 
tropolis possesses an orchestra entitled to 
a high position among the symphonic bodies 
of the country. 

The remarkable success of the concert 
given in Chicago last March, and the uni- 
formly favorable comment of critics and 
musicians of that city, makes it certain 
that the Minneapolis organization is one 
of the highest standard and worthy of 
every consideration. America is develop- 
ing musically and artistically, as well as 
materially, and the building up in Minne- 
apolis of such an organization as her or- 
chestra is conceded to be is one of the most 
striking illustrations of the country’s mu- 
sical development. 


exceptions to the old order of things. 





No Seats Left for Bayreuth Festival 


3ERLIN, March 4.—Notwithstanding the 
increase in price for the season of Wag 
nerian Opera at Bayreuth, which begins on 
July 23, every seat for the entire twenty 
performances has been sold. Many of the 
reservations were made months ago and 
the Festival Committee announces the sale 
closed. 

The only remaining possibility for ob- 
taining seats will be in such reservations 
as may be returned by persons who find at 
the last moment that they are unable to 
attend. Applications may be made to the 
committee for such possible vacancies dur- 
ing the month of June 

“Die Meistersinger” will open the sea- 
son on July 22, to be followed by two per 
formances of the “Ring,” seven produc- 
tions of “Parsifal” and four later per- 
formances of “Die Meistersinger.” A great 
increase in the cost of the r911t production 
of “Die Meistersinger” is said to be the 
reason for the increase from $5 to $6.25 
for seats this year. The season will close 
on August 20. 
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TAKE ADVICE FROM W. B. CHASE 
AND “ LET A LITTLE HUMOR IN” 








Musical People Take Themselves Too Seriously, Says the Critic of 
the “Evening Sun”—“ Playing Up” the Human Element 
in Musical News—-Why Caruso’s Nose Is Sometimes More 
Important than His Voice— Music Criticism in a Lighter Vein 








‘Sf USICAL people take themselves too 
; seriously,” said W. B. Chase, the 
musical editor of the New York Evening 
Sun the other day. “This applies to music 
critics in so far as they allow their com- 
ments on musical affairs to reflect this 
solemn point of view. 

“Tt is all right for musicians to take their 
art seriously, for every artist must do that 
in order to succeed. What they lack is the 
faculiy of standing apart from themselves 
and looking at themselves with the proper 
perspective. They should let a little humor 
in. What is the use of being continually 
on your dignity and missing all the fun 
that is going on within yourself and your 
work? : 

“Musicians might well take a leaf from 
the book of theatrical people, who, though 


intensely self-centered, are able to perceive 
the humor in their own lives. Incidentally 
they realize that publicity is good for the 
trade in any branch of amusements. The 
actors lie awake nights thinking up stories 
about themselves for my colleague, Acton 
Davies, dramatic critic of the Evening Sun. 
He would rather have these bits of human 
nature in his columns than reams of high- 
art twaddle.” 

Mr. Chase is remarkable among music 
critics from the fact that he treats musical 
events in a much lighter vein than his con- 
temporaries. “The daily press devotes 
much more space to music than to any other 
form of amusements,” said Mr. Chase, “an«l 
I can see no reason why this space should 
not be filled with reading matter which will 
attract the greatest number of people. Per- 
sons who are not ‘professional music-lovers’ 
will not be interested in a long disquisition 
on voice production, whereas they will be 
tempted to read about a concert or an opera 
if it is ‘played up’ in a human and newsy 
style. 

News Value of Caruso’s Nose 

“Some people wonder why the papers 
will print a column about Caruso injuring 
his nose when they have little to say about 
his voice. They seem to forget that news 
consists in that which is unusual, and Car- 
tso’s golden voice is so much to be ex- 
pected that it receives less attention than 
his nose, when that member happens to be 
injured. 

“Anything which happens before an audi- 
ence of the size and importance of that at 
the Metropolitan is naturally of greater 
news value than some small musical event, 
however excellent its artistic quality. When 
I introduce in my story of a performance 
at the Metropolitan a whimsical description 
of some costume worn by Miss Farrar, 
some of my friends hold up their hands in 
holy horror that such undignified matter 
should appear in the music columns. It is 
safe to say, however, that this item is the 
particular part of the. story which most 
people will read.” 

It was with no set purpose that Mr. 
Chase developed his present literary style 
as applied to music criticism. His human 
and humorous touch is the result of his 
training as a reporter on the Evening Sun, 
which encourages just such qualities in its 
writers. “I began as a cub reporter with 
such jovial assignments as the Morgue and 
Bellevue Hospital,” stated Mr. Chase, with 
a twinkle in his eyes. “When Acton Davies 
was sent to the Spanish War I took his 
place that Summer and covered such slight 
theatrical doings as were then going on. 
On his return I went back to general news 
work. At this time there was no actual 
musical department of the paper. Once in 
a while we received tickets for the opera 
or a concert by some artist whom I con- 
sidered famous, but they attracted no at- 
tention in the office. 


Falling Into Music Criticism 


“Finally I asked if I might not take these 
tickets and write stories about the musical 
goings-on. I was allowed to do this, partly 
because it was a good thing to have some 
copy each day which would be ready the 
first thing in the morning. From this per- 
functory beginning the present musical de- 
partment of the paper has been evolved. I 
aimed to treat musical events with an eye 
for human interest similar to Mr. Davies’s 
manner of conducting his theatrical column. 
I did not do this with the idea or the hope 
of revolutionizing musical writing. It was 


simply because I had been brought up that 
way as a newspaper man.” 


This column of Mr. Chase’s is unique not 
only for his original style, but also for the 
fact that his accounts of musical happen- 
ings are news stories as well as criticisms. 
For instance, he records the way in which 
the audience receives the opera, along with 
his own critical perceptions. In other 
words, his criticism is distinctly construct- 
ive. “I do very little roasting,’ confessed 
Mr. Chase, “for I believe that the public 
is not interested in a singer’s artistic faults; 
what it cares about is his good qualities. 
When a writer’s opinion of a performance 
does not coincide with the views of the 
audience as expressed in the applause, it is 
only fair to everybody that Mr. Writer 
should state the opinion of the public as 
well as his own.” 


In his duties as.musie critic Mr. Chase 
never loses sight of that other side of his 
professional personality — the newspaper 
man. “One of the most human. things 
which happened in connection with the op- 
era this year,” commented the musical ed- 
itor, “occurred the night when Caruso sat 
in his dressing-room and heard of the death 
of the man who had first recognized his 
possibilities as a tenor in Naples, and who 
had given him his first musical education. 
There was a bit of real life which was 
more read about and more appreciated than 
any eulogy of Caruso’s singing that was 
ever published.” 


his study of the piano with H. G. Tucker, 
the organist of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston. None of the musical ac- 
tivities of the college enlisted his interest, 
but he did try his hand as an impresario, 
presenting a course of lectures, in which he 
was not successful, as he gave the students 
too many musical attractions for their un- 
cultivated tastes. 


Something of a Farmer, Too 


After leaving Amherst Mr. Chase tried 
his hand at farming, chiefly to build up his 
physical strength. A relative of his was 
on the staff of the Evening Sun, and 
through this influence Mr. Chase obtained 
a position on that paper, with the results 
outlined above. His observance of New 
York musical life had been confined to a 
boyhood trip to the metropolis, of which he 
retained the memory of a performance of 



















































Mr. Chase Is a New Hampshire Farmer in the Summer, and 
Is Shown Here on a Joy Ride with His Family in the 
New Hampshire Hills 


In addition to the writing of his copy 
Mr. Chase attends to every detail from 
the securing of the cuts to the writing of 
the headlines and the captions which go 
with the cuts. No small part of the at- 
tractiveness of his column is due to the 
novelty of these lines which first catch the 
reader's eye. “I got the idea of getting 
away from the stereotyped heads from a 
clever man with whom I work on the city 
desk, who has made a specialty of writing 
snappy catch lines.” 


In the seven months when musical activi- 
ties are at a standstill Mr. Chase takes his 
place at the city desk and lays aside his 
musico-critical faculties for the keen dis- 
crimination of editing copy. In this way 
he is assured of never losing the newspaper 
touch. 


Mr. Chase came by his love of music 
naturally through the atmosphere in which 
he lived as a boy. His father moved from 
New Hampshire to Syracuse, N. Y., where 
he started in the manufacture and the sale 
of pianos. In this way the lad came into 
contact with many of the musicians who 
appeared in Syracuse. That city was also 
a place of refuge for a number of German 
revolutionists who brought with them the 
musical atmosphere of the Fatherland. 
Young Chase studied the violin with Wil- 
helm Schultze, who was first violin in the 
old Germania Orchestra of Boston, a fore- 
runner of the present Symphony organiza- 
tion. His early piano instruction was with 
Dr. Ernst Held, a militant old musical in- 
dependent, whose work was a _ constant 
warfare against the music department at 
Syracuse University. 

Amherst College is the alma mater of 
Mr. Chase. While at college he continued 
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W. B. Chase, Musi- 
cal Editor of the New 
York “‘Evening Sun” 


“Faust,” with Nils- 
son, Campanini, 
Scalchi and del 
Puente. 

Personally Mr. 
Chase is a type of 
the keen- minded 
Yankee with a dry 
humor’ characteris- 
tic of the soil. A 
genial gentleman- 
farmer when at his 
country place in 
New Hampshire, in 
New York he be- 
comes both newspaper man and book-lover. 
His library contains a fine collection of 
works on musical topics. Around the walls 
are autographed pictures of famous artists 
whom he has met in his professional work, 
such as Sembrich, Schumann-Heink and 
Paderewski. On his piano there is a book 
of children’s songs presented to Mr. Chase’s 
little daughter by Kitty Cheatham. When 
the critic plays these songs for little Miss 
Chase he is revealed in still another rdle— 
that of a proud and happy father. 
KENNETH S, CLARK. 





Pianist Makes 
Flights in Germany 


American Aeroplane 


Bertin, March 2.—Two flights were 
made here last week in a Wright machine 
by Eleanor Spencer, a young pianist, popu- 
lar in New York and Chicago musical cir- 
cles. The young woman made the ascen- 
sions with Abromnowitsch, a noted aviator, 
who declared that at no time did she show 
any evidence of fright. Miss Spencer is 
visiting here with the Princess Schakowsky, 
a Russian, who expects to become an air 
pilot, and with that end in view is receiv- 
ing instructions at the Johannisthal avia- 
tion field, 





George Gould Resigns from Metropol- 
itan Board of Directors 


George Gould, one of the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, sent in his 
resignation from the board several weeks 
ago, and at a meeting of the directors held 
last Saturday the resignation was accepted. 
Pressure of business and other matters 
were the reasons given by Mr. Gould for 
his withdrawal, 


NONE BUT WOMEN 
IN THIS ORCHESTRA 


All Exgland Ransacked for Fem- 
inine Talent—“ Elijah” 
Sung as an Opera 





Bureau of Musical America, 
7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E. C., 
London, February 24, 1912. 


ERE man has long regarded the play- 
ing of certain musical instruments as 
peculiarly his own prerogative, but with 
the formation of the Orchestra Femina his 
last stronghold in that direction, even to 
the big drum and the trombone, has been 
invaded. Every one of the forty-eight 
members of this orchestra is a woman, and 
the conductor, Siegfried Wertheim, claims 
that he has gathered together the most per- 
fect body of women players in the world. 
The formation of the orchestra has been 
no light task; and every day, for some 


months past its conductor has been testing 
the powers of applicants and searching for 
players of the less popular instruments. 
Every county in the United Kingdom has 
been ransacked for feminine musical tal- 
ent. As indicating the difficulties that have 
been overcome, Herr Wertheim instances 
the fact that there are only four really 
proficient women trombonists in Great 
Britain; and adds with pride that he has 
secured three of them for his orchestra. 

The Orchestra Femina will make its dé- 
but at the Shaftesburv Theater next Tues- 
day and the interest of the ocasion will be 
enhanced by the first appearance in Lon- 
don of a wonderful child violinist, Joicey 
Browne, a little girl who, if all reports are 
true, is something more than a prodigy. 
The members of the orchestra will be in 
uniform, if such a word can be applied to 
daintily designed dresses of blue satin re- 
lieved with lace. And—quaintest touch of 
all—the “trade mark” of the orchestra is 
the octave F in a big O. 

“Elijah,” Mendelssohn’s greatest orato- 
rio, was produced in operatic form this 
week at Liverpool by the Moody-Manners 
Opera Company, which has done so much 
pioneer opera work in the English provin- 
cial towns and is reported to have made a 
distinct success. The necessary adapta- 
tions and modifications of the oratorio to 
ft it for the stage have been made by Har 
rison Frewin, who has done his work skil 
fully. The oratorio itself is of course dra 
matic enough as it stands, and the adapter’s 
only material addition to the text is the 
revulsion of the people instigated by Jeze- 
bel against the prophet. This episode pro- 
vides a useful link between the powerful 
Baal scene and the despairing prophet’s 
exile in the wilderness. 

A novel feature of the production was 
that, by the request of Mr. Manners, th 
audience, in view of the sacred nature of 
the theme, refrain from the usual indi- 
vidual applause until the fall of the cur 
tain. Liverpool people have a reputatior 
for seriousness, but it remains to be seen 
whether less tractable audiences will con 
sent to behave in a theater as if they were 
in a cathedral. The opera “Elijah” is cer 
tainly an interesting venture and may even 
it is predicted by some daring prophets, b: 
a money draw. KENNETH KINNIN MONT. 





NEW OPERA IS MELODIOUS 





“Sangré y Sol” Produced at Nice—Not- 
able for Its Brilliant Music 


Parts, March 2.—A new opera by Mari: 

Star (Mme. Stern) and Henri Cain. wit! 
music by Alexandre Georges, was produce 
at Nice last night with considerable su: 
cess. 
_ The new work called “Sangré y Sol,” is 
in three acts, and contains many tunef 
songs and abounds in pleasing melodies 
Originality, as well as charm, is lent tl 
music by a predominance of the wood win 
section and the violins. 

The story deals with the love affair « 
Luz, a dancing girl, and Pacco, a youn: 
musician. Pacco, who has stolen a peat 
necklace from the Madonna in the Sevill 
Cathedral, offers it to Luz. The youn 
woman takes the necklace and dances wit 
it before a gathering of American an 
British naval officers. In the end Lu 
stabs herself with a dagger, because Pac: 
doubts her love for him and she dies i 
his arms. 

Applause was. given’ enthusiastical! 
throughout the performance, and _ sever: 
of the songs, among them “Love Is Con 
posed of Tears” and a chorus “Gathe: 
Violets, Young Girls” were especially wel 
received. . 
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LIFE OF OPERA SINGER NO ROUND 
OF PLEASURE, SAYS MME. DESTINN 








Metropolitan’s Bohemian Soprano Spends Most of Her Time Longing 
for the Joys of Outdoors—Her Love for Cats and Antiquities 
—A Pessimistic Idealist and a Writer of Plays—Our Limited 
Opera Repertoire and Our Curious Opera Public 








‘¢¢N Summer when I am not singing I am 
a savage,” exclaimed Emmy Destinn 
vith a ring of exultation in her voice. “Ex- 
ept that I wash and dress myself one 
vould scarcely take me for a civilized 
reature. I walk miles and miles, for 
hours and hours, in the hottest sun or the 
most drenching rain. I disappear in the 
morning and nobody knows until evening 
what has become of me. I hunt, I climb 
nountains, I fairly intoxicate myself with 
fresh air. In Winter, alas, when I must 
sing in opera, see what becomes of me!” 
The Bohemian soprano’s whole demeanor 
assumed an air of sadness as she gazed 














—Photo by Joseph R. Gannon 

Cats Are a Passion With Mme. Destinn 

—Here Are Two of the Three Pets 
She Has With Her Always 


longingly out of the window and _ indi- 
ated by a gesture that she was cabined 
d confined by the four walls. 
“When I sing,” she continued, with an 
iccent of melancholy resignation, “there 
no going out there, except hermetically 
ut up in a cab. I watch the sun and the 
lue sky and become almost mad with long- 
ing to be in the open, come what may. 
see the snow and I feel as though I 
ould give anything to roll in it. I see 
e ice on the streets and I recall the de- 
light I used to take in skating. Alas, alas! 
ne of those pleasures now! I have had 
renounce and abjure them all while the 
pera house demands my attention. How 
little people realize what such abnegation 
ans! ‘Shut yourself up in the house, 
my Destinn, practice scales and read 
ks,’ I have to tell myself. Then I 
ince to look out of the window and see 
bright sunshine, see the people walking, 
| I am overcome with sadness. But it 
ist be so. As long as I sing it cannot 
otherwise. The artist can take no 
neces. Health means everything.” 
rom all of which one may glean that 
re is a well defined streak of pessimism 
Mme. Destinn’s makeup. This she ac- 
wledges herself. “I am a pessimist be- 
sé practically all Czechs are,” she says. 
is so deeply and ineradicably ingrained 
the national character that it seems only 
ural I should be inclined to look on the 
tk side of things. My father, curiously 
ugh, was one of the most optimistic of 
n. I suppose to make things even it 
S necessary for me to be the opposite. 
rtainly I have grown to be more and 
te of a pessimist since father died. The 
ines& of life appeals to me very deeply. 
en in the most joyous circumstances or 
most humorous situations it is my habit 
perceive some element of it. To a mind 
: mine it permeates all things. 
do not work so very hard here. I 


Uf 


f 


do not have to. One is given so little 
chance to sing*a wide variety of roles at 
the Metropolitan! My répertoire includes 
something like eighty operas, and see what 
I have been doing all Winter! Only Aida, 
Tosca, Nedda, Santuzza, Elizabeth, Elsa, 
Eva, Marie, Gioconda and the Girl! Only 
ten parts, in other words. And then think 
of it! One is expected to sing only twice 
a week when I should like to be singing 
three or four times, as I do in Germany. 
The répertoire here is so small compared 
with those of the German opera houses! 


A Different Public 


“The public, too, is so different over 
there from what it is here and in England. 
I am not speaking of it from the standpoint 
of intelligence or critical discrimination, but 
from that of the attitude toward the sing- 
ers. Here the singer is applauded at the. 
performance and therewith the matter ends 
—unless I except the unpleasant persist- 
ence of people who want to get your auto- 
graph. How unlike Germany, where every 
one feels the profoundest interest and 
the most genuine love for an artist! Why, 
it is not at all unusual for total strangers 
to come up to the singer on the street, bow 
as to an old acquaintance and greet the ar- 
tist warmly, at the same time speaking of 
the deep impression his or her art has 
created. Picture that happening in Amer- 
ica!” 

As has been proclaimed so many a time 
and oft, Mme. Destinn’s pet hobby is the 
collecting of antiquities—books, vases, pic- 
tures and anything else that acquires in- 
terest and value through the stress of years. 
One might accordingly expect them to 
adorn her apartment, but though her 
drawing room is most tastefully orna- 
mented, the antiquities are conspicuously 
absent. 

“They are at my home in Prague,” the 
singer will tell you. “It is there that I 
hoard a vast collection of curiosities. I 
buy none of them here for the reason that 
in many cases those sold in America are 
not really antique at all, and, in the second 
place, because they are so immensely more 
expensive in this country.” 

All of whic:: mav be a blessing in dis- 
guise, for one shudders to think of what 
might happen to rare old porcelain things 
while Mme. Destinn’s three cats tear about 
the place with such delightful liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity as is theirs to command 
in the prima donna’s New York home. 
They are highly intelligent creatures, to be 
sure, understanding with apparently equal 
facility English, German, French and Bo- 
hemian. Besides, they are of excessively 
nervous and intensely high strung tempera- 
ments. Nobody thinks of gainsaying them 
the freedom of the parlor, where they leap 
over tables like chamois over rocks and 
claw the stuffings out of the green velvet 
chairs and sofas in a fine frenzy. “So- 
nora,” the most picturesque of the trio, 
as well as the least responsive to the milk 
of human kindness, is a beast of huge pro- 
portions and strange colors, a genuine freak, 
with one more claw on each foot than the 
law generally allows. His predominating 
idiosyncrasy is a mortal horror of the cam- 
era, and when his mistress endeavored to 
make him pose with her for a portrait and 
the maid tried to pacify him with a live lob- 
ster he uttered unpleasant sounds, turned 
a double somersault and upset all the pho- 
tographs and ornaments on a nearby desk, 
after lancing at the photographer a glance 
of inextinguishable disgust. 

All these things to the contrary, Mme. 
Destinn declares that the cats travel ‘with 
her and behave in angelic fashion. They 
like to look out of the car window, and 
no one ever objects to their presence be- 
cause they are “so obedient and so clean.” 


A Writer of Plays 


Besides her penchant for antique objects 
Mme. Destinn is, as everyone has been in- 
formed at some time or other, gifted with 
a literary genius. She has written poems, 
plays, librettos. She is a pessimistic ideal- 
ist, and so is always dissatisfied with what 
she has written. “I love to write,” she 
says, “and then when I go over my work 
I find it full of flaws and weaknesses. So 
it is laid away to rest in the depths of my 
desk drawer and nobody sees it. I 
am deeply disappointed, then, at having 
been unable to attain my ideal. But at least 
the writing of these things has been a most 
pleasurable experience while it lasted. My 
writing of dramas may suggest that I enjoy 
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Apartment in New York 


going to the theater. That is true, and I 
go a good deal when I am abroad. I have 
been very powerfully impressed with the 
Reinhardt productions. And—I love mov- 
ing pictures, if vou want to come down 
to extremes! I even go to moving picture 
exhibitions frequently here. I enjoy mod- 
ern comedy considerably more than I do 
the classics—which do seem so monotonous 
to me! Our drama of to-day is not in a 
state of decline whatever one may say 
about it, however much people may like 
to lament the ‘old times.’ It is quite as 
it is with singers. One always hears the 
singers of a bygone age praised at the 
expense of those of the present. That 
is ridiculous, for if most of those old 
ones were to come back to-day the pub- 
lic would find it all a very different story. 
If I were run over by a subway train or 
an automobile you would soon be informed 
that I was one of the greatest singers in 
the world. Being alive I am just a good 
artist, nothing more. It seems as though 
one must die to become a greater artist 
tuan one actually is. 

“No, I could never have been an actress. 
Of that I feel sure. The spoken drama is 
so hard, vastly harder than opera. There 
are times at the theater when I sit in abso- 
lute amazement and wonder how a player 
could accomplish this or that. It all seems 
so real, whereas opera is so unreal. I 
confess that it takes a strong effort for 
me to overcome this sense of unreality when 
[ sing. The average listener does not 
realize the awful strain of singing an opera. 
Why, to sustain a high C for any length of 
time requires one to put forth as much 
physical energy as it would take to lift 
up a large and heavy armchair.” 


Studied the Violin 


Had it not been that her father desired 
her to become a singer Mme. Destinn would 
have been a violinist, such having been the 
wish of her mother. She actually studied 
violin for several years and was already 
a proficient performer at the age of four- 
teen, when her voice first claimed attention. 
Though a thorough musician, she has not 
composed music. “Heaven save me from 
adding anything more to the quantity of 
bad music composed by women,” she ob- 
serves with humorous horror when the mat- 
ter is broached. 

“And yet the trouble with most singers 
is that they are stupid,” she says. “The 
worst of it all is that the public the world 
over seems to prefer stupid singers. It 
is really something to wonder at, and I 
cannot suggest any explanation. It simply 
is a fact. Most singers have just their good 
voices, and nothing else, and yet they get 
along.” 

One of the main reasons that Mme. Des- 
tinn is constrained to forego the pleasures 
of outdoor life in Winter and Spring is 
because she suffers from catarrhal trouble. 
“T have it in my head, my nose, my 
eves and it affects my speaking voice at 


times, but not my singing (devoutly knock- 
ing on wood as she uttered the last words). 
At this period of the season in this Ameri- 
can climate I am especially miserable. The 
doctor comes, prescribes all kinds of medi- 
cines which I eventually end up by not tak- 
ing at all. I believe in letting nature take 
its course, and so do not try to defy it by 
braving the cold and damp air outside. 
Another particular in which I am abstinent 
is food. I am generally inclined to have a 
very small appetite, and the only time I 
eat really heartily is when I live like a 
barbarian, as I said before, in Summer. 
My breakfast during the rest of the year 
consists only of a cup of tea with a little 
lemon. I eat a little dinner at two o’clock 
and then nothing until after the opera. So 
it may be seen that, aside from my stage 
work, my life is neither eventful nor ex- 
citing.” ma. FP. F 


MME. ALDA AT WHITE HOUSE 





Many Notables Enjoy Her Singing and 
That of M. de Segurola 


WasHIncTon, D. C., March 2.—The ap 
pearance of Mme. Frances Alda, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera and wife of Di- 
rector Gatti-Casazza, and Andres de Segu 
rola, baritone of the same opera, at the 
White House, made notable another of the 
musicales which Mrs. Taft has given this 
season. As usual the White House was in 
very gay attire, the floral decorations being 
most profuse. 

Mme. Alda was very warmly received 
with each number sung, her songs including 
“Je ne suis qu’une Bergére,” Philidor; 
“Apaisement,” Chausson; Berceuse and 
“Petits Oiseaux,” Gretchaninow; “Chant 
Venetien,” 3emberg; “Jean,” Spross; 
“Expectancy,” La Forge; “My Heart,” 
Randegger; “The Birth of the Moon,” Le- 
oni,” and “Cuckoo,” Lehman, and a duet 


with M. de Segurola, “Plaisir d’Amour,” 
Martini. 
Mme. Alda’s selections of French and 


English songs and the captivating manner 
in which she sang them won her the warm 
admiration of the notable gathering. The 
numbers in which M. de Segurola was 


heard to advantage included “Notte e 
giorno,” Mozart; “La Jeune Princesse,” 
Grieg; “Fleurette;”’ McGeoch; “Margoton” 
(15th century), “Offrande,” Hahn; “Le 
Thé,” Koechlin; “Sais-tu?” Fontenailles, 
and “Voisinage,” Chaminade. A. Randeg- 
ger was the accompanist. W. H. 





Passing of Home of the Savoy Operas 


Lonpon, March 2.—It is probable that 
the Savoy Theater will be absorbed as a 
part of the Savoy Hotel and converted 
into a banquet hall. D’Oyley Carte’s widow 
declares that there will be no more seasons 
of Gilbert and Sullivan operas in the 
Savoy, and the house has always been a 
failure in its other ventures 
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THIS QUARTED A 
MUSICAL PARADOX 


Zoeliners Are Disciples of One 
School of Music but Enjoy 
Playing Another 


THE Zoellner Quartet is a musical para- 

dox. Although this family of instru- 
mentalists have come to America as dis- 
ciples of modern music, they enjoy most 
of all playing the quartets of Beethoven. 
Such was their confession at a luncheon 
with Marc Lagen, who is directing their 
American tour, and a MusicAL AMERICA 
representative. 

As a matter of fact, the quartet was a 
trio on this particular occasion, one of the 
most interesting members, Antoinette 
Zoellner, the attractive first violin, being 


absent. In this around-the-table meeting 
the Zoellners revealed themselves as _ re- 
markably unaffected types of the cultured 
musician. Joseph Zoellner, Sr., who played 
the viola in the quartet, is a well-informed 
artist, with the human qualities highly de- 
veloped. The ‘cellist, Joseph, Jr., gives 
evidence of being an original thinker and 
a rightful successor of his father as the 
future musical head of the family. The 
youngest of the Zoellner children is Aman- 
dus, the second violin, whose dominant 
note is the enthusiasm natural to youth. 

“Our enjoyment in playing Beethoven is 
not entirely incompatible with our position 
as exponents of the modern school,” de- 
clared the elder Mr. Zoellner, “because 
Beethoven himself is extremely modern in 
his later quartets.” 

“We even go back farther than Bee- 
thoven,” interrupted Joseph, Jr., “for one 
of our favorite numbers is a Quartet by 
Johann F. Fasch, who was born in 1688.” 

“Personally we prefer the hater quar- 
tets,” continued Mr. Zoellner, Sr., after 
giving heed to his son’s remark, “because 
they appeal to us as musicians. In these 
works the musician can always find new 
material for thought and development, and 
it is this feature which makes for improve- 
ment in our playing. A quartet is like an 
artist, there is always room for advance- 
ment. As the artist practices for indi- 
vidual improvement so must the quartet, as 
an organization, strive for more unity, for 
the power to think as one artist. 

“But to return to the Beethoven. The 
general public does not share, as a whole, 
our liking for the later Beethoven quar- 
tets. As a rule we find that the earlier 
opus numbers, culminating perhaps with 
the so-called Harp quartet, find a more 
enthusiastic reception. We do not object 
to this, for all of the Beethoven quartets 
are worthy, but we hope some day to edu- 
cate the public to an appreciation, in a 
larger degree, of the master’s final quar- 
tets.” 

Musical thoughts were here interrupted 
by the material necessity of ordering 
luncheon, a question which the younger 
Joseph, who had arrived early, had refused 
to decide for the family. 

“T can say this much,” he had remarked, 
‘we'll take nothing to drink, for we find 


‘ 


that the artistic temperament does not re- 
quire such stimulation.” 

“What we are especially seeking,” an- 
nounced Mr. Zoellner, Sr., “is a good quar- 
tet by an American composer—not as a bit 
of national flattery, but because we expect 
to find new musical ideas in a new nation. 

“Another thing for which we are seek- 
ing is a quartet of instruments made espe- 


of the Belgians, presented them with a 
medal in recognition of their art. Mah- 
moud-Kahn, the Persian minister to Bel- 
gium, and Charles P. Bryan, the former 
minister from the United States, were the 
patrons for their series of concerts in 
Brussels. And the present American min- 
ister, Larz Anderson, has given Mr. Zoell- 
ner letters of introduction to some of his 
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Zoellner Quartet now in America. Left to right—Joseph, Sr., Antoinette, Amandus 
and Joseph Zoellner, Jr. 


cially for such work as ours,” continued 
the elder Zoellner. “Aside from ensemble 
unity, which comes to us naturally from 
the atmosphere in which we work, a great 
deal of the perfection in chamber music 
lies in the way the instruments themselves 
blend. We are anxious to see a quartet 
being made for us in Munich, which the 
maker has promised to send within a 
month,” 

The Zoellners inquired as to the success 
of string quartets in the United States, and 
were told that the appreciation for cham- 
ber music was just becoming general. 
There are scores of quartets in Europe, 
but -not all of them are successful. The 
Zoellners have lived in Brussels for sev- 
eral years, and are among the few organ- 
izations of that nature that have made 
financial successes in that city. 

The exceptional artistry of the Zoell- 
ners has created a great interest in their 
work among prominent people. The 
Countess of Flanders, mother of the King 


influential friends in America. 

The European reputation of the Zoellner 
Quartet is by no means confined to Bel- 
gium, for they successfully stormed the 
citadel of critical Berlin with the music 
of the rival French, the quartets of De- 
bussy and César Franck. 

A versatile musician is Joseph Zoellner, 
Jr., for he is not only the ’cellist of the 
quartet, but also acts as the pianist when- 
ever a sonata is added to the program. “TI 
originally studied the piano, taking the first 
prize at the Brussels Conservatory,” he 
explained, “but I took up the ’cello with a 
view to filling out the family quartet.” 

By this time the artists had sampled the 
delights of American pie and had allowed 
themselves the stimulus of American cof- 
fee. They would not, however, fall into 
the local business man’s habit of lingering 
over the luncheon table. “We must get 
back to our rooms for rehearsal,” insisted 
Zoellner pére, “for we want America to 
like our playing.” 





Boston Section of American Music 


Society Reorganized 


Boston, March 5.—The Boston Section 
of the American Music Society has reor- 
ganized, with Helen A. Clarke as _ its 
president and Henry L. Gideon as _ its 
music director. The first of the three 
meetings planned for the present season 
was held at the home of Mary Parker Con- 
verse, at which the newly-elected president 


PEOPLE’S 3 CHAMBER CONCERTS 
phen tly Maren ' 21 s aaa 28 


F. X. ARENS, Conductor 


1. PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY QUARTET 
2. THE MAQUARRE SEXTET 
3. THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Soloists. 


BEATRICE BOWMAN, Soprano 
PAULINE MALLET-PREVOST, Pianiste 
ESTELLE LIEBLING, Soprano 
Single tickets, 25 cts. Course, 16 2/3 cts. 
3rd Symphony Concert, Mar. 17, 3 P. M. 
Soloist, ALICE NIELSEN, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall tickets 15, 25, 35 & 50 cts. 
At 32 Union Sq. (Stuy. 3382). 

A. LENALIE, Mgr. 


THE SINSHEIMER QUARTET 


NEXT CONCERT: WEDNESDAY EVC., MAR. 13 
At Rumford Hall, 50 East 41st St., New York 
PROGRAM—I. Quartet, op. 29, Schubert; II (a) 
Theme and Variations (first time), J, D. Davis; 
(b) In Elégiac Mood, op. 30, No. 2 (first time), 
A. Walter Kramer; (c) Scherzo, Cherubini; III 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, op. 12, Novak. 
Assisting Artist, Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer, Pianist. 











made a brief statement of the policy of the 
Boston Section. Mr. Gideon spoke at con- 
siderable length on the opera situation in 
\merica, giving a brief history of the 
\merican operatic output from the first 
half of the nineteenth century to the pres- 
ent day. Toward the close of the even- 
ing he gave an exposition of Parker’s 
‘‘Mona,” fragments of which he played on 
the piano. Mrs. Converse sang, to the ac- 
companiment of Mary Ingraham, passages 
from the opera that Dr. Parker had sug- 
vested for this purpose. The second meet- 
ing of the society is to be held on March 
13. Since its reorganization the society 
has added to its membership list a consid- 
erable number of valuable names. 


Miss Cottlow Touring Middle West 


Augusta Cottlow, the American pianist, 
has returned to the Middle West for an- 
other tour of that section and the South, 
after a series of successful concerts on the 
Pacific Coast. Miss Cottlow made her in 
itial appearance in British Columbia, before 
the Alexandra Club of Victoria, winning 
an instant success with this unfamiliar 
public. The pianist presented an elaborate 
program which included the Busoni ar- 
rangement of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in D Major, which was given a powerful 
rendition, a group of Chopin pieces, Mac- 
Dowell’s Sonata “Tragica,” one of Miss 
Cottlow’s favorite numbers, Debussy’s “Re- 
flects dans l’eau,” Rachmaninoff’s Barcarolle 
in G Minor, and the Liszt Tarantelle “Ven- 
ezia e Napoli.” 


Clifford Cairns in MacDowell Club 
Concert 


Clifford Cairns, the baritone, appeared 
before the MacDowell Club of New York 
on March 5, assisted by the Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet. The matinée program was 
opened with the Recitative and Aria, “With 
joy th’ impatient husbandman,” from 
Haydn’s “The Seasons,” in which Mr. 
Cairns was accompanied by the Quartet. 
The baritone made a strong appeal in a 
group of songs, “Ich stand in dunklen 
Traumen,” by Clara Schumann; Reger’s 
“Waldeinsamkeit,” which was especially 
well’ sung, and the Tschaikowsky “Pil- 
grim’s Song,” in English, which was so 
appreciated as to call forth an encore. 
Three Beethoven Scotch songs, with their 
original accompaniment of.a trio of instru- 
ments, closed the afternoon of music. 





Miss Caslova to Play in Russia 


lt is announced that Marie Caslova, the 
young American violinist who is to appear 
in her native country next season, will 
make a tour of Russia in the Fall. She 
will also appear in concerts at Dresden 
and Leipsic 





Haensel & Jones in AZolian Hall 


The firm of Haensel & Jones announces 
that on July 1 it will occupy a suite of 
four offices in the new A£olian Hall, now 
being built on Forty-second Street, New 
York. 


PIANIST ORCHESTRA 
SOLOIST IN BOSTON 


Brillian‘ Playing by Gebhard of 
Liszt’s Magical A Major 
Concerto 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 2, 1912. 


T the symphony concerts of the week 
by the Boston Orchestra, Heinrich 
Gebhard was soloist, playing the Liszt .\ 
Major Concerto. The orchestral piece: 
were Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture 
Brahms’s Second Symphony, Berlioz’s 
Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini.” Mr. Gel) 
hard played the concerto, which remain: 
perhaps the most interesting of moder: 
works in that form. Anyhow, Liszt wrot: 
a piece that continues to hold the fron: 
rank among compositions for piano and 
orchestra. How modern he was can now 
be appreciated in this work as in others 
The A Major Concerto is still an advanced 
piece, in spite of some measures of bombas} 
and theatricalism. And it is a remarkabl: 
personal document, a real portrait of Liszt 
by himself. The composer dreamed strang¢ 
things, and set them down on paper wit! 
surprising success, having his own beloved 
instrument for his basis. A poetic basis 
too! Here Liszt writes with a poetry of 
his own, and I think that in the A Majo: 
Concerto he comes nearer the poetic height 
attained in a totally different and mor: 
original style by Chopin than he ever did 
elsewhere. The piano, as well as the or 
chestra, is magical. 

Mr. Gebhard gave an admirable perform 
ance, and not only the performance of a 
skilled technician and a_ thoroughly 
grounded musician. He played with poeti 
imagination, with characteristic esprit, wit! 
the bravado, on occasion, which is indis 
pensable if the performer desires to bh: 
faithful to the spirit of Liszt, the com 
poser, intriguer, courtier, philosopher, man 
of the world, and other things too numer 
ous to mention,—a giant of genius, with a 
character of a thousand sides. Mr. Geb 
hard worked magic with the composer. He 
took the music into his own hands, and 
seemed to take the orchestra with him to 
fresh conquests as he proceeded. Unless 
the A Major Concerto be played in this 
manner, it is not the A Major Concerto 
Mr. Gebhard played the finale with all 
requisite brilliancy and élan, and who 
knows of a finale more exciting? This ts 
a superb piece. Good it was to hear the 
piece played superbly, in the manner of its 
writing. Mr. Gebhard was long and de 
servedly applauded. 

The orchestral pieces were played with 
that excellence of tone-quality, technical 
execution and interpretative spirit, which 
is an almost unfailing quality of this or 
chestra. 

The other great musical event of the 
week was the coming of the Mendelssohn 
Choir and the Chicago Orchestra, on th: 
evening of the 30th. Symphony Hall was 
packed and many stood. The program was 
long, and the singing of the Choir a rev 
lation of what can be done by concert: 
voices. In the “Dies Irx,” from Verdi's 
Requiem, the chorus was most ably assist: 
by Florence Hinkle. 

When the chorus had sung four mea 
ures or so the audience began to sit 
very straight and listen. The organizati 
is marvelously trained, as about everyo! 
in New York knows, and its various 
visions are splendidly composed and 
anced. Director A. S. Vogt and his si! 
ers were applauded to the echo aft 
nearly everything that they did, and tl! 
did nearly everything that it is possible ' 
do in a choral performance. The orch: 
tral performances were likewise supe! 
and there are few orchestras in existence 
well balanced, so efficient down to the m 
unimportant members as the Theod 
Thomas orchestra, which Mr. Stock | 
impressed wonderfully with his own p 
sonality. His own Symphonic Waltz 
not interesting as a musical composit! 
though well written and performed. 

OLIN Down! 
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Mrs. Josefa Middecke a Suicide 


Mrs. Josefa Middecke, a New York 
prano, shot and killed herself on Mar 
4 in her New York apartment. Mrs. M 
decke was forty-eight years old, and at 
time toured the country with Damros 
and Anton Seidl. She was an operatic a! 
concert singer of note, and had attair 
considerable success. For several ye: 
past ‘she taught singing. Long illness 
given as the reason for her self-destr 
tion 
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“JEWELS OF THE MADONNA” HAS ITS NEW YORK 


Effective but Not Great Music 
Written to Compellingly Dra- 
matic Libretto—A Deal of 
Melody in the Wolf-Ferrari 
Score but Not Much Originality 
—Splendid Performance by the 
Chicago Company 


Suspending for the nonce its operations 
in behalf of French music, the Chicago 
Opera Company last Tuesday evening un- 
dertook to acquaint New York with “The 
jewels of the Madonna,” the latest achieve- 
ment of Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari. Berlin, 
as it will be recollected, joyously welcomed 
the work to life last December, and the 
‘ritics there vied with each other in saying 
pleasant things about it. A fortnight or 
so later Wolf-Ferrari crossed the sea and 
betook himself to Chicago to see the Amer- 
ican launching of his newly-fashioned oper- 
atic craft. The good people of Chicago 
straightway fell into ecstatic rhapsodies 
over it and gave their solemn word that 
one of the few epoch-making masterpieces 
since the days of Wagner had come to 
light. Somewhat later Philadelphia was 
treated to it and emphatically enjoyed the 
experience. To a verdict so unanimous it 
seemed scarcely likely that New York 
would say nay. And there was, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a good deal of simon-pure in- 
terest as to whether the “Jewels” would 
prove the genuine article or paste. Where- 
fore, the audience on Tuesday evening was 
one of the largest and most brilliant that 
has graced the Chicago series. Every act 
was listened to with close attention, there 
was much applause after each curtain, and 
entracte conversation in the lobbies was 
in many respects favorable. But that the 
combined judgments of Berlin and Chicago 
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Vatzsene 
Amedeo Bassi, as the Unhappy “Gen- 
naro” of “The Jewels” 


were altogether sustained or their claims th the function of reducing the com- 
fully substantiated cannot be admitted posers conception to dramatic form, and 

“The Jewels of the Madonna” is one of they performed their task full well. Rapid 
those operatic paradoxes in which three- and incisive is the action of the piece, well 
fourths of the honor falls to the librettist Planned for operatic treatment, flashingly 


picturesque despite all its inherent sensual- 
ity and coarseness and the frank rawness 
and brutality of not a few of its situations. 
lts structure is firm and well-balanced, its 
development logical. The three central fig- 
ures of the dramatis personae are vigor 
ously and convincingly limned in a few 
strokes. The heroine, Maliella, seems, as 
it were, a Louise and a Carmen rolled into 
one. Such episodic matter as the drama 
contains—and there is not a/little of it— 
serves the very legitimate end of height- 
ening and relieving all with a crimson glow 
of local color. 

\ crowded square by the : sea in Naples 
on the afternoon of the festival of the 
Madonna is the scene of the opening act 
As the crowd begins to disperse for a 
while, Gennaro, a young man whose every 
feature portrays sadness, appears. The 
cause of his depression is soon made plain. 
His foster sister, Maliella, a beautiful but 
wilful girl, rushes from the house exclaim- 
ing that she will no longer be a prisoner; 
that she wishes pleasure, freedom, the joy 
of living, and petulantly cries that she is 


and only a part of the remaining quarter to 
the composer. While it is generally acknowl 


deprived of all of these. Fast and furi- 
ously she rails against Gennaro and his 
mother, Carmela. Gennaro, mad w::h love 


for Maliella and yet scandalized by her 
conduct, suffers excruciatingly. Suddenly 
a group of Cammorists sail across the bay 
singing a love song. Maliella dances with 








Photo by Matsene delight and then rushes to meet them. 
Mario Sammarco, a Masterful Imperson- Gennaro refuses to be consoled. He has 
ator of the Chief Camorrist in Wolf- always hoped to make Maltella—an illegiti- 


mate child, whose parents had abandoned 
her and who had been reared by Carmela 
in fulfillment of a vow—his wife, but the 
girl has scorned him with cruel persistence. 





Ferrari’s New Opera 


lged nowadays that a bad libretto may 
ve a millstone around the neck of a good 


re, it is also true that even the best one Maliella returns with the Camorrists, 
nnot float music which does not alto- Whose leader, Rafaele, has fascinated her 
ther reach up to it in excellence. But if by his dashing ways. She tries coquettish!) 
lf-Ferrari’s music is not without cer- to resist his amorous advances. This only 


n substantial merits it is greatly to be serves to increase his ardor, and as a 
ired that the “Jewels” must ultimately procession of monks bearing a_ statue 
pond to the fate of the latter class) The of the Madonna passes, he whispers 
thet “masterpiece” applied to this work half-jestingly that to win her he would 
a musico-dramatic entity is a palpable even lay at her feet the jewels which 
weeration, despite some very emphatic adorn it. She is half terrified at such au- 
ividual virtues: It neither marks an dacity. Gennaro angrily warns her against 
ch nor initiates a stvle. Rafaele, and bids her leave him in so 


authoritative a tone thit she obeys. 

The garden of Carmela’s house at night 
is the succeeding scene. Maliel/a still thinks 
of the handsome Rafaele. Gennaro’s plead 
ings and protestations of love cannot move 
and, scorning him, she tells him of 


Like Verdi, Wolf-Ferrari keeps an evei 
tchful eye on his librettos during the 
cess of their construction, and indeed, in 
s instance, the whole idea of the sinister 
ma originated in his mind. Emilio Go- 
iani and Carlo Zangarini were entrusted _her, 
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Carolina White, the Principal Jewel in 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” 


Rafaele's offer to steal the jewels of the 


Madonna for her. A terrible thought en 
ters Gennaro’s mind. He will forestall 
Rafaele and prove his own audacity by 


stealing the gems himself. Like a thief he 
hastens away with his box of tools. Rafaete 


and the Camorrists enter, serenading Ma 
liclla, and when the former gains admis 
sion to the garden an ardent love scene 


ensues. It is interrupted by the return of 
Gennaro, who has committed the threatened 
sacrilege. At the sight of the glittering 


gems the girl, though terror-stricken, is 
fascinated. Unprotestingly she yields to 
Gennaro’s embraces after adorning herself 
with the jewels, and they sink on the grass 
together. 

The Camorrists are holding 
debauched orgies in their 
opening of the third act. Fafaelé alone 
remains cold. Cries are suddenlv heard 
without and Maliella staggers in, overcome 
with ho-ior. calling to Rafaele to save her 


wild and 
haunts at the 


from Gennaro. He learns of the double 
ovtrage and madly repulses her, accusing 
her of infidelity. Whereupon she rushes 
away in despair to drown herself in the 
sea. At this moment the church bells are 
heard tolling; the theft has been discov- 
ered. Afraid of the rage of the populace 


should the jewels be found in their’ quar- 
ters, the Camorrists flee. Gennaro, who 
has come in, collects the scattered jewels, 


places them at the feet of a statue of the 
Virgin which stands in a corner, and then, 
seizing knife, stabs himself to the heart. 


In varnishing with music this tense and 
compelling tale Wolf-Ferrari neglected to 
compensate for his change of manner by 
the invention of a particularly individual 
method of expression. There is perhaps 
no composer to-day who could successfully 
express himself in the precise terms of the 
“Secret of Suzanne” or “Le Donne Curi 
ose.” Yet the veriest tyro could emulate 
the method ef musical utterance of “The 
Jewels.” Throughout it is music of the 
theater, externally forceful but seldom in- 
trospective or expressive of subjective 
emotions. It roars and it shrieks, but it 


does not descend deep below the surface. 
It is explosive, bombastic and often thin, 
and cannot even be said to atone for 
these shortcomings by exceptional virtues 
of workmanship and technic. Now it is 
well that operatic music should be dra- 
matically fitting; but to be of the lasting 
kind it must also be able for the greater 
part to stand on its own feet as music 
And this Wolf-Ferrari’s score cannot do 

Wolf-Ferrari has been happiest in the 


musical laying on of local color. He has 
accomplished this most skilfully, for which 
reason the first act is in many ways the 
most attractive, musically, of the three. He 
has been lavish in his use of tunes of true 
Neapolitan folk pattern, both in melody 
and rhythm; and while these are banal and 
which they were intended. If their cheap- 
ness is occasionally almost brutal this 


PREMIERE 


brutality is further enhanced by their not 
infrequently coarse, blatant orchestration. 
Yet it is in precisely these numbers that 
Wolf-Ferrari’s melodic faculty seems most 


fecund. For the rest—excepting the lovely 
melody heard as the “Little Children of 
St. John” cross the stage, the Puccini-like, 


heaving cantilena of the duet of Carmela 
and Gennaro, and certain moments in the 
scene between the latter and Maliella in 
the second act—the composer’s original in- 
ventive fancy quite fails to soar. He has ut- 
terly neglected, moreover, to rise to his 
opportunity at the close of the second act, 
where the passionate embrace of Gennaro 
and Maliella finds absolutely no responsive 
echo in the music, though here was an 
excuse for an outburst as emotional and 
impassioned as almost anything in “Tristan 
und Isolde.” 

The absence of distinctiveness which per- 
vades the character of this music is also 
strongly felt in the scoring, where one looks 
in vain for the transparency and the wide 
variety of color to which one is accus- 
tomed in Wolf-Ferrari. There is a dis- 
concerting preponderance of turgid and vo- 
ciferous brass effects and the dynamic 
scheme is too persistently heavy. Sledge- 
hammer blows of crass sonority are piled 
upon each other pe Sree incessantly, but one 
listens vainly for a subtly evolved climax. 
Thick, massed chord effects take the place 
of the polyphonic pattern of the earlier 
scores. Without crediting Wolf-Ferrari 
with devising many new or original har- 
monic combinations—one hears fleeting 
echoes of both Wagner and Def1ssy—it 
is still necessary to acknowledge the dra- 
matic appropriateness of certain smarting 
dissonances in the second and third acts— 
especially in the former, when Gennaro 
rushes away to steal the jewels. The open- 
ing chorus, with its finely conveyed sense 
of confusion, is one of the most success- 
ful things in the score. The orchestral in- 
termezzi before the second and third acts 
are utterly commonplace and wanting in 
originality or distinction. 

The production of the piece reflected 
credit on all concerned. The scenic settings 
were picturesque, the stage crowds bril- 
liant and handled with exceptional skill. 
The orgy of the Cammorists in the last 


act was admirable. 


In spite of the enormous list of charac- 
ters on the program there are but four 
roles in “The Jewels of the Madonna” of 
really significant account. These are Ma- 
liella, Gennaro, Rafaele and Carmela, and 
the manner in which they were interpreted 
last Tuesday left nothing to be desired. 
Carolina White, as Maliella, was vocally 
a delight, and she pictured faithfully the 
brazen coquetry, the rebellious and passion- 
ate nature of the low-born Neapolitan. She 
disclosed tragic powers, moreover, in the 
final scene, where, scorned, rejected and 
reviled by her lover, she casts the jewels 
from her neck and rushes to end her life 
in the sea. One could not have wished for 
a better Gennaro than Mr. Bassi, who was 
the half-timid, sulking but ardent and de- 
spairing lover to the life and who made 
of the character a deeply pathetic picture. 
llis appeal to Maliella in the second act 
and his insane determination to commit the 
sacriligious theft to win her were splendidly 
expressed. He sang with deep emotional 
effect. Mr. Sammarco was jaunty, gallant 
and winning as Rafaele, the Camorrist, 
and his acting in the last scene admirably 
supplemented that of the other two artists. 
His voice had all its wonted mellow beauty, 
and his love scene was sung in peerless 
fashion. Louise Berat made all that could 
be made of the small role of Carmela. 
The lesser parts were altogether efficiently 
done, particularly an admirable sketch of 
the Bowery-like Totonno, by Edmond 
\arnery. 

Mr. Campanini read the score with re- 
gard for its flamboyant theatricalism. He 
did the two intermezzi well, but though 
they were loudly annlauded he needed not 
have been so anxious to repeat them. To- 
gether with the singers he was called be 
fore the curtain many times. 


HERBERT F, PEYSER. 


Opinions of the New York critics: 


Evidently the objectionable feature of the plot 

objectionable, at least, if so crudely incredible 
and vulgar a hodge- podge can be taken at all seri 
ously—underscored heavily in the music—failed 
to give offense to Americans. * * * Of me. 
ody there is a great abundance in the score of “ 


Gioielli” ; of original melody very little. i. Ae. 
Smith in The Press. 
In some respects “The Jewels’’ is the most dar 


ing effort of the Venetian master gut it is not 


his most original or best achievement.—Charles 
Henry Meltzer in The American. 
The opera has singular, sinister and _ striking 


power mingled with pure beauties of no common 
order. As a whole it is a graphic stage embodi- 
ment of certain dark phases of Italian life. * * * 
He (Wolf-Ferrari) has penetrated to the heart 
the mature of dramatic music as applied to the 
purposes of the theater.—W. J. Henderson in The 


Sun. 
This (musical) texture is free and dramatically 
flexible. Its substance is not always of the great- 


est distinction, but it is adroitly wrought and the 
composer rises with real strength ot the emotional 
climaxes of the drama.—Richard Aldrich in The 
Times. 
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LANKOW 


Basso Profundo 


This YOUNG AMERICAN whose COMMANDING STAGE PRESENCE and PERSONALITY as well as his RICH RESONANT VOICE are as potent in 
CONCERT as in OPERA has SCORED BRILLIANTLY with the BOSTON OPERA COMPANY THIS SEASON after having sung with EQUALLY GREAT 
SUCCESS FIVE YEARS at the ROYAL OPERAS of DRESDEN and VIENNA. 


STARRED in the CLIMAXES of the season TRISTAN UND ISOLDE and PELLEAS ET MELISANDE; also SAMSON AND DELILAH, AIDA, THAIS, 
GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST, and in CONCERT. 


Engaged for SPRING TOUR under direction BOSTON OPERA CONCERT BUREAU; also for production of FAUST with MME. NORDICA in SPAR- 
TANBURG, S.C., April 25; RICHMOND, VA., MUSIC FESTIVAL, April 30; CONCERT, PROVIDENCE, R. L., May 3, to be followed by CONCERT EN- 


GAGEMENTS in ENGLAND. 


Press Reviews from EUROPE and AMERICA: 


SAMSON 
Philip Hale in Boston Herald, Nov. 28, 1911—Mr. Lan- 
kow is a valuable addition to the Opera House company. 
His voice is a true bass of noble quality. At times by its 
timbre, especially in the upper register, it reminds the 
hearer of Plancon’s tones. 





Boston American, Dec. 10, 1911—Lankow in his brief 
appearance as the Old Hebrew sang magnificently. 





Boston Journal, Nov. 28, 1911—Edward Lankow, a 
young New Yorker, made a successful début in the rdle 
of the Old Hebrew. He has a big, resonant voice. It is 
possible that he will prove to be the basso profundo which 
the company has been in need of since the beginning. 


Boston Post, Nov. 28, 1911—Mr. Lankow exhibited a 
voice of excellent range and quality, a heavy bass, which 
in the future should make him a singer of distinction. 
He is, moreover, an intelligent singer, and a serious 
ertist. 





Boston Herald, Dec. 16, 1911—Lankow again made a 
marked impression by the solidity and fine quality of his 
tones. 





Boston Monitor, Feb. 29, 1912.—In last night’s per- 
formance of ‘‘Samson and Delilah’ one point was unusual- 
ly brilliant for the Boston Opera stage. In the trio of the 
first act there were three voices or rare quality and 
power employed; in the tenor of Mr. Zenatello, the con- 
tralto of Mme. Gerville-Réache and the basso of .Mr. 
Lankow. Their singing together and acting together was 
something to mark high in the record of this year’s per- 
formances. 

PELLEAS 

Boston Globe, Jan. 11, 1912—The grave beauty and so- 
nority of Mr. Lankow’s voice was deeply expressive in 
the utterance of the venerable Arkel, and his bearing 
was of commendable dignity. 


Boston American, Jan. 11, 1912—Lankow sang the old 
King appreciatively and acted well. 





Boston Post, Jan. 11, 1912—Mr. Lankow sang sonor- 
ously and intelligently a difficult and important part. 


TRISTAN 
Louls Elson in Boston Advertiser, Feb. 13, 1912—Mr. 
Edward Lankow’s excellent bass was artistically used in 
the part of King Mark. That Mr. Lankow made King 
Mark endurable is really praise. His rich, full tones 
tinged King Mark’s remonstrances with a tender melan- 
choly which made one almost forget their prolixity. 





Boston Globe, Feb. 22, 1912—Mr. Lankow made the old 
King a sympathetic figure. 


Boston Journal, Feb. 13, 1912—Lankow, the King Mark, 
sang with much feeling. His noble voice fits him for the 
kingly role, and his diction, like that of Urius, was a 
pleasure in itself. 


Boston Advertiser, Feb. 19, 1912—Edward Lankow was 
excellent as King Mark, and his expressive power made 
the royal monologues seem interesting. 


AIDA 


Philip Hale in Boston Herald, Dec. 2, 1911—Mr. Lankow 
as Ramfis in Aida confirmed the excellent impression 
made by him last Monday night. 


CONCERT 


Boston Journal, Dec. 11, 1911—The ice was broken with 
a crash when Mr. Lankow finished his graceful per- 
formance of the Schubert song. There were mellow 
upper tones that the singer had not revealed before. A 
long leap from Reissiger’s dramatic drinking song, ‘“‘The 
Silesian Toper and the Devil,’ to Jessie L. Gaynor’s gen- 
tle. crooning cradle song, ‘“‘The Slumber Boat,’”’ was ac- 
complished with an artistic skill that set the audience 
demanding more. 


Louis Elson in Boston Advertiser, Dec. 15, 1911—Mr. 
Lankow, off the stage, was good to hear. He sang well 
a few songs in foreign tongues. Then a queer thing hap- 
pened. As an encore he interpreted a little lyric, and the 
audience could tell at once that he was singing in Eng- 
lish: moreover, they could understand every word of the 
song! Here is, indeed, a rare artist, and one who is a 
worthy addition to our opera company. 


Boston Globe, Dec. 15, 1911—Mr. Lankow sang Handel’s 
“Largo,’”’ Schubert’s ‘‘An die Musik,’’ an air from the 
‘Magic Lute’ and Reissiger’s ‘“‘The Toper and the Devil.” 
The deep sonority, sympathy and grave beauty of his 
voice afforded marked pleasure. He differentiated in 
style and gave fine color to the drinking song. For a well- 
contrived contrast he added the “Slumber Boat,’’ by 
Jessie Gaynor, for an encore. 


Boston American, Dec. 15, 1911—Edward Lankow, the 
new bass of the opera, was heard in several numbers and 
displayed a smoothness and aptitude for the concert hall 
remarkable in a man with such tremendous bass tones. 


Boston Journal, Dec. 18, 1911—Lankow swayed the whole 
house with the stirring ‘‘Two Grenadiers.” 


THAIS 


Boston Globe, Dec. 7, 1911—Mr. Lankow delivered the 
stately measures of the venerable Palemon with unctious 





—Photo by J. Williams, Boston 
Lankow as King Mark in “Tristan” 


tone and dignity of style. His is a voice to be heard with 
rare delight. 


Philip Hale in Boston Herald, Dec. 7, 1911—Mr. Lan- 
kow’s voice ennobled the music of Palemon. 





Philip Hale in Boston Herald, Dec, 15, 1911—Mr. Lan- 
kow, aS opera-goers now know, has an uncommonly fine 
organ, rich, sonorous, well trained. He sang Schubert’s 





Lankow 


song with true eloquence and showed in his performance 
of “The Toper and the Devil’ a dash and a grim humor 
that are not usually associated with such a pontifical 
voice. 


Boston Advertiser, Dec, 11, 1911—Mr. Lankow gave a 
group of bass songs in so delightful a manner as to indi- 
cate what an acquisition he is to the opera company. 


Prof. Max Kalbeck in Vienna Tageblatt, Nov. 8, 1909— 
In the first phrases of Mr. Lankow’s appearance, one 
noticed immediately the noblesse of his personality and 
a very noticeably soft timbre in the voice. With excite- 
ment we waited for the deep F, by which all the bassos 
are judged, and as Mr. Lankow attacked this tone with 
delightful ease, at the same time with marked profundity, 
we questioned as to what class of voice was before us. 


Dresden Anzeiger, Nov. 8, 1909—To make the step from 
a serious part like Sarastro, with which Mr. Lankow made 
such a success, to the reading of a buffo part like Sir 
John Falstaff in ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ means 
to possess great self-confidence and courage. This step 
turned out an extraordinary surprise. Mr. Lankow proved 
again that he has a magnificent voice, which he uses with 
thorough art and refined taste. Unexpectedly, His Maj- 
esty, the King of Saxony, appeared in the second act and 
applauded heartily this New York singer. 


Vienna Journal, Nov. 8, 1911—Last night brought a 
tremendous surprise to our Royal Opera. Mr. Lankow 
from Frankfort appeared; at last a real beautiful basso 
voice. Really a voice with so much expression and so 
rich in color is a rarity in these times; such voices we 
are used to hearing from singers who come from the 
deepest regions of Russia. The ending of Mr. Lankow’s 
name tends to make us think that he probably comes 
from that part. All our German bassos are generally 
squeezed down baritones and deep tones are flat. How 
different this heavy, at the same time soft voice of Lan- 
kow. We hope soon to have the pleasure of hearing him 
in other réles. The voice sounds beautiful, sweet and at 
the same time powerful, and not every singer to-day un- 
derstands how to interpret. Mr. Lankow comes from 
Frankfort, and my hope is that he will soon be in Vienna. 


Vienna Journal, April 10, 1909—The song recital of the 
Royal Opera singer, Edward Lankow, had the effect of 
very flattering results for him last night. His powerful 
organ is also in lyric movement, full of grace and soft- 
ness, especially in the English songs where the singer 
showed with his mother tongue great finesse. He had to 
respond to the honestly received applause with many en- 
cores. 





Vienna Extra Biatt, Nov. 10, 1909—In a most brilliant 
perf. rmance at the Royal Opera last night, in the ‘‘Merry 
Wiv.s of Windsor,’’ Mr. Lankow made his debut as Fal- 
staff. Mr. Lankow’s interpretation was new, in that it 
showed Falstaff as a real Sir of better days, rather than 
as most opera singers make it, laying stress on its de- 
bauched character. The voice of the young singer, as 
far as my memory goes, is the most beautiful and notable 
basso voice I have ever heard. The public had very vis- 
ible pleasure of this material and notable interpretation, 
and called Mr. Lankow many times before the curtain. 





British Post, Vienna, Apr. 2, 1911—On the evening of 


March 28th, Edward Lankow, the American basso of the 
Hofoper, gave a song recital at the Kleiner Musikvereins- 
Saal and showed himself to be a complete master of con- 
cert singing. The program numbers were songs in Ital- 
ian, German, French and English, and the artist inter- 
preted, alike beautifully, those of the older and younger 
composers, down to the ultra-modern Richard Strauss. 
The well-known ‘‘Slumber Boat,” by Jessie Gaynor, was 
rendered with a delicacy and depth of expression alto- 
gether unusual in a voice of low register. Mr. Lankow’s 
organ is of peculiar richness and resonance, and it was 
certainly a surprise to hear from him afterwards. that 
he was suffering from a cold. Stormy plaudits succeeded 
in the granting of several encores, a German drinking 
song, delivered with great humor and temperament, and 
at the close two airs from the ‘Magic Flute,’’ the won- 
derful ‘‘O Isis and Osiris,’’ and “In diesen heiligen Hal- 
len,’’ after which the audience kept on applauding until 
the lights were lowered after he had sung twenty-seven 
numbers, 


Début in Dresden in “‘The Magic Flute,’’ Prof. Ludwig 
Hartmann, critic of Dresden Neuste Nachrichten, Oct. 12, 
1906—The newly discovered twenty-three-year-old Amer- 
ican created a sensation at our Royal Opera last night. 
The voice is of powerful resonance and carrying quality. 
At the same time his timbre is of the most beautiful 
softness. At present his German is a little American, 
which seems a little strange to our German ear, but this 
will say very little in comparison to the worth of this 
God-given, warm and noble voice. No basso of the pres- 
ent time fits into our opera ensemble to replace the dead 
Mr. Kohler as our last night’s richly applauded guest. 


Dresden Daily, Nov. 20, 1906—On Sunday evening the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor’’ was given before a large audi- 
ence which included His Majesty, the King. The chief 
interest of the evening attached to the debut of the young 
American basso, Mr. Lankow, who was to be congratu- 
lated upon his phenomenal success despite the cumbrous 
weight of the costume necessary to emphasize the burly 
knight’s rotundity. Mr. Lankow managed to throw him- 
self thoroughly into the humor of the part and acted with 
all the assurance of an old hand. Of Mr. Lankow vocally, 
the audience had been led to expect much after hearing 
his Sarastro, and they were no whit disappointed. Mr. 
Lankow possesses a rich, mellow basso, which he uses to 
the best possible advantage. We look forward with pleas- 
ure to hearing him to-morrow as Hunding in ‘‘The Ring.” 
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Dear MusitcaL AMERICA: 


As the operatic season, not only in New 
York, but elsewhere, moves to its close, the 
air is filled with rumors of troubles and 
wars, which give some idea of the terrivle 
tempest that rages in more than one musi- 
cal teapot. 

Personally, I am inclined to take with a 
large grain of salt the announcement that 
after a tug-of-war over Jadlowker a com- 
plete understanding between the manage- 
ment of our opera here in New York and 
that of the opera in Berlin, that they will 
not try to steal away one another’s artists, 
has been reached. 

I cannot conceive how Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
has anything to gain by an understanding 
with Berlin, where the prices paid artists 
are so much below those paid here in New 
York. There might, perhaps, be a tenor 
whom Mr. Gatti did not particularly re- 
quire, which the Berlin management might, 


in a sense, steal away from him, but just so 
long as the Metropolitan Opera Company 
pays from twice to three times the price 
they pay in Berlin, what has it to fear 
from Berlin? 

Much of this talk is ad propos of the 
hiring away of Jadlowker by the Berlin 
people from the Metropolitan Company. 
According to Mr. Jadlowker’s friends, he 
left the Metropolitan because he could get 
so much more money in Berlin. For my 
own part I think that Mr. Gatti was glad to 
let Mr. Jadlowker go, simply because he 
had too many tenors on hand as it is, and 
could not give them all a fair show, even 
under the contracts. 

It is due to Mr. Jadlowker to say that 
he made a much more favorable impression 
this season than he did last, not only among 
music lovers, but among the critics of the 
press, and that we all regret he will not be 
with us next season. 

I hear stories to the effect that very 
different contracts are being made by the 
Metropolitan management with artists com- 
pared with those made in former years, 
and that the same holds true of the Chi- 
cago company under Mr. Dippel. Salaries 
are said to have been cut almost to the 
bone with many of the artists, and great 1s 
the wailing and gnashing of teeth in con- 
sequence, 

The truth of the matter, I suppose, 1s 
that owing to the competition of Mr. Ham- 
merstein a few years ago salaries of artists 
went up to figures that were, except in a 
very few cases, unreasonable, and this re- 
sulted in deficits at the end of the season, 
which were serious. What the outcome in 
New York will be this year we do not 
know, though probably Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
y able management, has been enabled to 
make the debit and credit sides of the ac- 
ount more nearly even than they have 
een for years. 

In Chicago, as we know, there has been 
\ loss, though considerably less than for 
he preceding season. In Philadelphia the 
loss has also been large, and it looked at 
ne time as if there would be no more opera 
there unless a single citizen of great pub- 
lic spirit was ready to sacrifice himself 
nee again.- 

Of salaries generally, it may be said 
that many of them are not sufficient to 
naintain the artists properly, some are fair, 
ut others have been somewhat excessive. 
\ general evening up will probably be more 
ust all round, and at the same time en- 
ible the managers to show a better balance 
sheet at the end of the season. 

Naturally, under such circumstances 
there is a cry of graft and favoritism. 
Friends of some of the artists claim that 
they had to grease the palms of certain 
arties in power in order to secure ap- 
earances or re-engagements, others again 
ontend that they did not have a fair show 
m account of favoritism, all of which 
nust be taken in a Pickwickian sense. 





Commissions in the artistic world, and 
especially in the operatic field, have been 
customary for years in Europe, and prob- 
ably the. system has been transported here. 

I am told that one American singer of 
distinction, in order to obtain an appear- 
ance in Chicago, paid somebody or other 
as large a sum as five thousand dollars. 

“T hae me doubts,” as the Scotch say, 
but if he did pay he got his money’s worth 
and—so did the public! 

* * * 


As soon as I heard that the real live 
bear which is to play an important part in 
Horatio Parker’s new opera, “Mona,” 
which you know will have its premieré 
next week, had made an effort to devour 
Hertz, the conductor of the opera, because, 
as some malicious person said, he did not 
agree with the manner,in which Mr. Hertz 
took some of the tempi, I said: 

“There is a front page story for all the 
daily papers to match the various adven- 
tures of animals in the opera, including 
Geraldine Farrar’s pinched poodle in “Le 
Donne Curiose,” Gadski’s canary bird in 
“Versiegelt,” and the donkey in “Pag- 
liacci !” 

Lo and behold! There it was! Given 
space alongside of Roosevelt’s adventures, 
the troubles in Persia, the war in Italy, the 
latest purchase of art works by J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the massacres of missionaries in 
China, the smashing of windows in London 
by the suffragettes—all part of the great 
news of the day! 

A sarcastic friénd of mine suggested 
that maybe the bear was a pipe dream on 
the part of Hertz. I objected to this, as I 
know, from personal experience, how thar- 
oughly temperate a man Hertz is. 

I remember lunching with him once at 
Louis Martin’s and offering him a glass of 
wine. 

“No!” said he, “I have a rehearsal this 
afternoon and a performance in the even- 
ing. But afterwards, when it is all over, 
I am ready to swim in it!” 

Now I tell you this story, not only as a 
voucher for Hertz’s sobriety and the physi- 
cal existence of the bear, but to point out 
the peculiarity of the conduct of our daily 
press, which gives an incident like this so 
much notice, and yet gives scarcely a men- 
tion to the reappearance of Mme. Pasquali, 
a beautiful woman, a most meritorious 
artist, and an American girl, by the bye. 

* * * 


So it was with a good deal of inward 
satisfaction that [I noted the _ success 
achieved by Mme. de Pasquali when last 
week she appeared as Gilda in the second 
all-star “Rigoletto” of ‘the season. Indeed, 
she enjoyed quite a little triumph if the 
enthusiasm of the house counts for any- 
thing. Mme. de Pasquali appealed to me 
as a better artist than she was a few years 
ago—something that might well be expected 
of a young woman of her ambition and 
talent. Without instituting any direct 
comparisons [| shall say that her singing 
of the “Caro Nome” aria pleased me better 
than that of several other Gildas the Met- 
ropolitan has harbored during the past few 
years. I remarked also that her acting of 
the scene in the third act with Rigoletto 
had real picturesqueness and pathos. As I 
watched her I asked myself why she has 
so consistently been side-tracked at the 
Metropolitan this season, more so, indeed, 
than any other American member of the 
company. 

I wonder if you have noticed with me 
how the newspapers in itemizing the list 
of native artists at the opera here always 
manage to overlook Mme. de Pasquali. Do 
they perhaps think that she must be a for- 
eigner because of her name? Or does 
anyone imagine that she arbitrarily adopted 
an Italian title so as to smooth the road to 
operatic success? Nothing of the kind, I 
assure you. Her name is Italian simply 
because her husband happens to be Italian. 
She herself is as American as you could 
wish, ha,ing been born on Staten Island. 

If the Metropolitan so sincerely laments 
the scarcity of good coloratura sopranos 
these days, why is it that so capable a one 
as Bernice de Pasquali has been allowed to 
spend most of her Winter on concert 
tours? 

* * * 

There has been such an outcry over tne 
absence of French opera at the Metropoli- 
tan that it rather surprises me that the 
champions of Gallic art have remained so 
calm over the treatment—or rather lack of 
treatment—of French composers at our 
New York orchestral concerts. A few 
days ago I noticed, it is true, a certain 
amount of epistolary discussion of the 
Philharmonic programs this Winter in 
which the neglect of French music was 
touched upon. I was rather pained myself 
to see that Mr. Stransky has given us only 
one French work the whole season—Saint- 
Saéns’s “Phaeton” (I shall not regard the 
few Berlioz compositions we have had as 
things representatively French)—and I 
have been inclined to regard him, on_ the 
whole, as a good program-maker. Per- 
haps Mr. Stransky will argue that he has 
not found any French novelties that are 


worth while. To this I am prepared to re- 
ply that whatever he may find ought surely 
be as worth at least a single hearing as the 
Bruckner or Weingartner symphonies he 
gave us. But in default of novelties why 
not let us have some more Saint-Saéns? 
Meantime, it has gratified me to see that 
Walter Damrosch has been going in for 
that composer’s C Minor Symphony. It 
might not be a bad idea for our other New 
York conductors to remember for next year 
that this same Saint-Saéns wrote two other 
symphonies and a number of symphonic 
poems that are distinctly worth while. 


* * * 


An indignant editorial in the Morning 
Telegraph recently takes Horatio Parker 
severely to task for venturing to say un- 
pleasant things about Verdi. It quotes the 
composer of “Mona” as stating that “with 
the exception of ‘Falstaff’ and ‘Otello’ the 
rest of Verdi is worthless, while ‘Rigo- 
letto’ is funny.” After which it waxes ex- 
ceeding wroth, twits Mr. Parker with never 
having himself written an opera before 
“Mona,” characterizing his opinion as “the 
attack of an academician upon a genius,” 
declaring it to be “the case of Beckmesser 
and Walther von Stolzing all over again,” 
while ironically hoping that in “Mona” Mr. 
Parker may have written “another such an 
absurdity as ‘Aida.’” 

Personally, I have some difficulty in be- 
lieving that Mr. Parker, if he made such a 
statement, intended it in as strong, sweep- 
ing and graceless a sense as it is here rep- 
resented. Surely a musician of his stand. 
ing can scarcely be so lacking in critical in- 
sight as to conceive of “Aida” as “worth- 
less trash.” Moreover, I can hardly imag- 
ine Mr, Parker venturing to be so aston- 
ishingly undiplomatic at such a time, even 
if he did own such beliefs. I shall rather 
choose to imagine that some irresponsible 
individual has misquoted him to the Tele- 
graph writer. 

I do not altogether envy Mr. Parker 
these days. The “Mona” premiére is ap- 
proaching apace and I do not feel certain 
that everybody is praying for its success. 


* * x 


Riccardo Martin blew in the other day, 
evidently smarting under some criticism 
which had been hurled at him lately by 
our good friend Meltzer, and expressed 
himself with regard to the critics in that 
mild and amiable way characteristic of the 
Southern gentleman who has evoluted into 
an operatic artist of the first rank. 

Martin thought that the tenors could 
stand criticism, seeing that the critics 
themselves were open to it, and instanced 
something which’ happened a couple of 
Sundays ago, when Sirota, the Jewish can- 
tor, sang at the Hippodrome. He was an- 
nounced in the program to sing an excerpt 
from Meyerbeer’s “Hugenots,” but sang 
something else. Two of the critics on the 
daily press criticised the singing of the 
Meyerbeer piece, showing they were not 
there, or they did not know the difference. 

I know how such a thing could happen. 
There were other important musical - per- 
formances that afternoon, at which the 
leading critics, no doubt, were present, and 
sent somebody else to represent them at 
the Hippodrome; or, the matter, not being 
of great importance, was written up by 
somebody in the office from a program. 

Be that as it may, I cannot quite see how 
our dear friend Martin can excuse a singer 
from not doing good work or from being 
off the key on the ground—that one of the 
critics occasionally makes a slip! 

* * x 


It seems after all that the report that 
Paderewski has “blown in” his money, and 
is under the necessity of making a grand 
coup once more, has pretty solid founda- 
tion, 

So he is to venture upon another fare- 
well tour of the United States. I am sorry 
that this great artist has to drag himself 
through the country again for a few dol- 
lars! He has made several fortunes, and 
ought by this time to be comfortably well 
fixed and without the necessity of under- 
going such a tremendous strain as giving 
concerts and traveling over great distances 
at the same time. 





Whether any of the prominent piano 
makers will be in the field to put up a 
large sum for the honor of having him use 
their instrument, I doubt. The Steinways 
and the Aeolian Company, and several of 
our leading concerns will certainly not be 
in the market again for his services, and 
I do not know of any other house of 
standing that would be interested. 

Furthermore, whatever instrument Mr. 
Paderewski might “select” would be met 
in every town with the endorsement which 
he gave years ago to the Steinways, and 
which is of an absolutely unequivocal kind. 

Anyway, should Paderewski come over, 
it will be a repetition of what happened 
the last time he was here, only it will be 
worse—namely, that those who will hear 
him will wonder how he got the reputation 
he has, for he certainly was not himself 
during a considerable part of his tour, 
played very indifferently, and at many of 
the concerts showed something of his old 
fire and qualitv only toward the close. 

It is a pity that such great artists should 
not always be with us in their prime, but 
that is not humanly possible. Then, the 
pity is, that those who hear them in their 
decay are apt to doubt the judgment of the 
generation which proclaimed them great. 


* * &* 


Writing about rows about musicians re- 
minds me that some kind friends have re- 
ported Mr. Stransky as saying that he was 
unable to give a certain well-known com- 
position of Beethoven with the MacDowell 
Chorus, because the MacDowell Chorus 
could not sing under the direction of Kurt 
Schindler. — 

So there is war between the Stransky- 
ites and the Kurt Schindlerites. The air 
is blue, tempers are lost, but perhaps it is 
a good deal like the old story—it all never 
happened ! 

Mr. Stransky has shown himself to be 
not only a competent conductor, but a very 
amiable man, with a good deal of reticence. 
He has not made any bad breaks, as they 
call it, in interviews, has not gone to the 
ridiculous extent of patting us on the back 
with hypocritical praise, as some musicians 
who have come to us from abroad have 
seen fit to do. On the whole he has con- 
ducted himself not only like a musician of 
character and standing, but as a thorough 
gentleman. 

lor that reason I am inclined to doubt 
his having expressed himself before a 
number of people in an unkind way about 
Kurt Schindler. 

However, Kurt Schindler can be sure of 
one thing, that there never has been a 
conductor of orchestra or chorus in this 
city or community who did not get hell in 
proportion as he attained success, for if 
there are men who are jealous, it is the 
musicians, and you can always measure the 
amount of a man’s ability and his power to 
draw money at the box office by the vitu- 
peration heaped upon him. 

Let us never forget the career and fate 
of the late Theodore Thomas! 


a ae 


If there is any woman with talent who 
is sitting alone and wondering how, with- 
out friends or money, she can attain to a 
position in the artistic world, let her take 
heart and go and attend one of those per- 
formances which are given by Kitty 
Cheatham or with her assistance. 

Here is a little lady who, in a few years, 
has won not only an enviable reputation 
as a musical entertainer, but friends among 
the most intelligent and refined all over 
the United States, who do her honor, come 
to her performances and welcome her 
heartily whenever she appears. 

At the concert of Modest Altschuler’s 
Russian Symphony Orchestra last Summer 
Miss Cheatham assisted by reciting the 
Christ legend with the Tschaikowsky mu- 
sic. She is not dramatic, she has not a 
wonderful voice, she does not attempt to 
take the audience by storm—but gently, 
sweetly, kindly, trusting wholly to the 
more refined side of human nature, she 
makes her appeal which is irresistible. So 
she sends you away all the better for hav- 
ing come in contact with so tender and 
gracious a_ personality. MEPHISTO, 
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VERDI “REQUIEM” BY 
THE TORONTO CHOIR 


A Performance That Makes 
Superlatives of Praise 
Seem Feeble 


It is an infinite pity that the Toronto 
ioir could not have granted New York 
ore than two days. of its time on its pres- 
it tour. There is not another visiting 
usical organization that can more pro- 
undly stir even the most blasé music lover 
this city. There is no other that 
‘re closely approaches the ideal of 
rfection in everything it does. One is 
illing, at need, to believe that there 
iy be two or three other choral bodies in 

e world that measure up to the stand- 
ds of this one, but it seems like fool- 
irdiness to assert that any others sur- 
iss it. Its achievements are such as fairly 
to stagger and stun the sensibilities of the 
hearer to whom such exhibitions are not 
frequent experiences. Superlatives are in- 
adequate to convey the impression of it all. 
On Wednesday evening of last week the 
organization gave its second and last New 
© York concert before a crowded house in 
Carnegie Hall. Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” 
was the offering, a work which, in contrast 


PE RE Lt 


©» to what had been present@éd on the previous 
night, does not allow the choristers to 
maintain the supreme stellar role continu- 
ously from one extremity of the evening 
to the other. Happily, though, it is given 


ample chance to distinguish itself. And 
with what stupendous virtuosity it did so! 
[he quality of tone which it emits is of the 
purest gold, its smoothness is of silk and 
velvet, its variety of delicately graded col- 
rs that of the rainbow. These master- 
singers have at their command a pianissimo 
that is positively awe-inspiring—one is 
scarcely conscious of where it begins or 
ends. The best trained orchestras can 
boast of no such precision in attack and re- 
lease, and questions of intonation seem not 

be of the same world as these artists. 
[The tone balance of the organization is 
perfect. 

There is something almost superhuman 
in such manifestations of artistic flawless- 
Were not several hundred singers 
visible one might well imagine that a single 
individual gifted with a voice of prodigious 
and an infinite variety of hues were 
singing. 

Verdi’s “Requiem” is no new story and 

calls for no extended discussion here. 
lor all the accusations of theatricalism that 
have been hurled at it, it stands forth a 
masterpiece of the purest beauty, an ex- 
pression of its composer’s personality in- 
finitely more sincere than could have re- 
ulted from any conscious and sophisticated 
attempt to revert to the bare and angular 
ld ecclesiastical manner of utterance. It 

it the same time devout, emotional and 
prehensively melodic. Hence its grip- 

g appeal. And if the glow of the foot- 

ts does occasionally filter through its 
neasures who shall chide the composer for 

king so tremendously dramatic (call it 
itrical, if you will) a picture of the 
es Irae”? And in none of his operas 
Verdi do anything more stirring and 
ressive than the “Tuba Mirum,” with 
wonderful antiphonal trumpet fanfares. 
he delivery of the choruses was fairly 
efying in grandeur and eloquent beauty. 
he choristers can sing an almost miracu 
Pianissimo they can also produce a 
me of superb tone in passages of cli- 
that fairly sends chills up and down 
hearer’s spine. Such a never-to-be-for- 
en climax was the “Sanctus,” with its 
le fugue, which was sung with su- 
ie virtuosity. The atidience burst into 
mult of applause after this number, the 
manner of appeasing it being a repeti- 
Not a whit less impressive was the 
“Dies Irae,” or the imposing “Rex 
nendae.” 
1e Thomas Orchestra, under Mr. Vogt. 
ed fully worthy of the chorus it was 
mpanying. Mr. Vogt held quite as 
‘ritative a grip upon the players as he 
nm his choristers and they played with 
rable quality of tone and rare finish 
were the distinguished soloists want 
in their tasks. These were Florence 
le, soprano; Christine Miller, contral 
George Hamlin, tenor, and Clarence 

tehill, basso. Miss Hinkle is always a 

ght, but never has she done better than 

week. Her tones had the clarity of 

_ Crystal and her intonation, even on 

ong sustained high B flats, of which 
are not a few, was perfect. More- 
she sang with a deep sense of emo- 


ness. 
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MUSICIANS’ CLUB ENTERTAINS CONDUCTORS A. S. VOGT AND FREDERICK STOCK 








Standing, Left to Right: 
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Herwegh von Ende, Paul Dufault, Edmund Jaques, Dr. A. S. Vogt, Homer N. Bartlett, Dr. Frank- 


lin Lawson, Frederick Stock, Dr. J. Christopher Marks, Chas. T. Ives, Dr. T. Alexander Davies, Walter L. Bogert, J. M. 


Priaulx. 
Charles B. Hawley 

"THE Board of Governors of the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of New York on 


Wednesday afternoon of last week enter- 
tained the first official guests of the club 
with a luncheon tendered to Dr. A. S. Vogt 
of the Mendelssohn Choir and Conductor 
Frederick Stock of the Thomas Orchestra. 
Present also, besides the greater portion 


of the governors, were Sir Edmund Wal- 
ker, the honorary president of the choir, 
and Dr. T. Alexander Davies, both of 
whom accompanied the Toronto singers on 


visit across the 
the luncheon 


their recent triumphal 
border. Another guest at 
was Victor Herbert. 

From the standpoint of the Musicians’ 
Club the affair was a great success. The 
service of their own chef’s cuisine was far 
from calling for apology, and the fact that 
the first event of this kind was to pay 
tribute to international visitors was added 
cause for congratulation. As tcastmaster 
the club’s recently elected vice-president, 
Homer N. Bartlett, paid tasteful tribute 
to the guests present, introducing each in 
turn. 


Seated, Left to Right: Frank E. Ward, Harry Wieting, Sir Edmund Walker, Victor Herbert, Nicholas de Vore, 


Notable in the remarks of every speaker 
were the frequent references to the pioneer 
work of the great Theodore Thomas, not 
so much as a musician alone, as of a man 
of the world who by instinct knew how to 
educate the public taste in matters mu- 
sical through slowly increasing doses of 


the best in music, made palatable by a 
proper admixture of the more tempting 
of melodic morsels. Many pleasantries 


were indulged in throughout the afternoon, 
but there was no disguising the regret that 
these history-making visits must be sepa- 
rated by such long lapse of time. 





tional values, notably in the “Libera Me,” 
and there was not a moment during the 
entire evening that she failed to satisfy. 

This last must also be said of Christine 
Miller, an oratorio artist of the very first 
rank, whose rich tones were heard at their 
best and whose voice blended beautifully 
with that of Miss Hinkle in their duets. 
Mr. Hamlin is another trusty artist who 
found no difficulty in winning the favor 
of his hearers. Except for a few upper 
tones which he once or twice seemed in- 
clined to force, his voice sounded rounder 
and more colorful than it did at his New 
York appearance last year. He gave the 
“Ingemisco” with fine effect. Mr. White- 
hill seemed suffering from a slight cold, 
which at moments touched his singing with 
a trace of hoarseness. But this was insuf- 
ficient to mar the beauty of his noble tones. 
He showed thorough familiarity, moreover, 
with the requirements of oratorio work- 
something which can rarely be said of the 
artist who has won his leading triumphs in 
opera. There were some moments, how- 
ever, when Mr. Whitehill seemed inclined 
to sag from the pitch on high tones. 

All of the soloists were received with the 
greatest show of warmth on the part of the 
audience and Mr. Vogt was singled out for 
special honors both during and after the 
performance. H. F. P 





Rappold a Baltimore “Elsa” 


SALTIMORE, March 4.—The Chicago 
Grand Opera Company gave a _ splendid 
performance of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” on 
February 29. Jane Osborne-Hannah, who 
was to sing the role of Elsa, became ill 
and Marie Rappold, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, took her place after a few 
hours’ notice, not having time for a rehear 
sal. Mme. Rappold had not sung Elsa for 
two years, the last time being in Roumania 
before the Queen. She played and sang 
the role remarkably well. The other prin 
cipal roles were finely presented by Gustave 
Huberdeau, Charles Dalmorés, Clarence 
Whitehill, Eleonora de Cisneros and Ar- 
mand Crabbé. The attendance was not as 
large as it should have been, though repre- 
sentative music lovers were out in force. 


W. J. R. 


RAISE $5,000 FOR 
“MUSICIANS: FUND" 


The Bohemians Gave Their First 
Concert for Philanthropic Work 
—Noted Artists Appear 


The Bohemians gave their first concert 
for the “Musicians’ Fund” in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
last Sunday afternoon, the artists offering 
their services being Margarete Matzenauer, 
mezzo-soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House; Josef Lhévinne, the Russian pian- 
Willem Willeke, ’cellist; the Kneisel 


Quartet, and Sigmund Herzog, accompa 


ist; 


nist. 

An audience that completely filled the 
large room applauded the finished perform- 
ance of Corelli’s D Minor Sonata, played 
by Mr. Willeke and Mr. Herzog, and the 
Kneisel Quartet’s presentation of the 
“Death and the Maiden” Variations of 
Schubert and Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Sere- 
nade.” Mme. Matzenauer. sang-Schumann’s 
“Die Lotosblume,” Schubert’s “Gretchen am 
Spinnrade,” Brahms’s wonderful “Von 
ewiger Liebe,“ Wolf's “Gesang Weyla’s,” 
Weingartner’s “Liebesfeier” and Strauss’s 
“Hejimliche Aufforderung” with a wealth 
of vocal resource and artistic handling. As 
a lieder singer this operatic artist must be 
accorded much the same recognition which 
she enjoys in the music drama,. 

Mr. Lhévinne scored heavily in Liszt's 
transcription of Mendelssohn's “Auf Flu 
geln des Gesanges,” a Liadow étude, and 
the Liszt “Réminiscence de Robert le 
Diable,” which he is playing this season as 
a tribute to the great Hungarian virtuoso. 
It is one of those hair-raising Liszt arrange- 
ments which considered as a technical tour 
de force mean a great deal in the pianistic 
world, but which as music has little or no 
value. It is ferociously difficult, and the 
best part of it is the contrapuntal working 





of the two main themes at the close, after 
each has been presented singly in the early 
portion of the piece. Mr. Lhévinne played 
it marvelously, his stupendous technic fairly 
carrying his hearers to heights of enthu- 
siasm at the close, when he was repeatedly 
recalled. 

Beethoven’s rarely heard Grand Septet, 
op. 20 was the final number enlisting the 
services of Franz Kneisel, violin; Louis 
Svecenski, viola; Willem Willeke, ‘cello; 
Ludwig Manoly, double bass; Henry Leon 
Leroy, clarinet; Benjamin Kohon, bas- 
soon, and Xaver Reiter, horn. Though not 
an important work it was interesting to 
hear it again and the performance was one 
well calculated to bring out the salient 
points with good effect. There was much 
applause for Mr. Kneisel and his associates 
and many “Bravos!” 

Sigmund Herzog, secretary of “The Bo- 
hemians,” played the piano part in the 
Corelli sonata and the accompaniments for 
Mme. Matzenauer in his usual efficient 
manner and to him is due a word of appre- 
ciation for his efforts in arranging the pro- 
gram. To a representative of MUuSICAL 
AMERICA Mr. Herzog said, after the con- 
cert, that nearly $5,000 would be cleared 
and would serve as a most auspicious be- 
ginning for the fund. A. W. K. 





Dr. Lawson Re-engaged by Church 


Dr. Franklin Lawson, the tenor and 
founder of Musicolony, has been re-en- 
gaged for the coming year as soloist of 
St. James Protestant Episcopal Church, at 
Madison avenue and Seventy-first street, 
where Walter Henry Hall is organist and 
Bishop Courtney rector. Besides having 
the developing of Musicolony and his 
church and concert work Dr. Lawson has 
a large number of vocal pupils, most of 
whom are professional singers 





“Could you sing a ragtime song?” asked 
Mr Lobrow. 

“Why, sir!” spluttered the musician, 
who takes himself seriously, “c-co-con- 


found your b-b-bone-headed impudence!” 

“That’s a good start,” was the compla- 
cent rejoinder. “You have a fine idea of 
the words. Now see if you can put a mel- 
ody to them.”—Washington Star. 
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LUCILLE MARCEL 


Soprano 


In SUPERB VOCAL and HISTRIONIC CHARACTERIZATIONS of TOSCA, MARGUERITE 
and AIDA, creates SENSATION OF THE SEASON at the BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
Her VOICE PRAISED for its REMARHABLE PURITY and BEAUTY. 
EQUALLY SUCCESSFUL in CONCERT. 








PRESS REVIEWS: 








TOSCA 


MME. MARCEL ORIGINAL, INTERESTING AND EF- 
FECTIVE ON HER FIRST APPEARANCE, 


Mme. Marcel, who first won a European reputation by 
her impersonation of Elektra at the Court Opera House in 
Vienna, has a voice of beautiful quality and its strength 
is sufficient for all legitimate dramatic purposes. mer 
tones are full, rich and even. She has been well taught, 
and her own musical intelligence was evident in all tnat 
she did, whether in the lighter moments of the first 
act, or in the melodramatic scene with Scarpia. She 
did not sacrifice the melodic line or ignore the essential 
principies of song for the sake of dramatic emphasis. On 
the other hand she was constantly expressive in song. 

Mme. Marcel at once struck the note of deep love for 
the painter. She was wounded to the quick when she 
thought him unfaithful; but she did not rant, nor did 
she behave like a spoiled child. Her Floria was a woman 
of the higher sort, not merely an applauded singer who 
fancied Cavaradossi. She was affectionate, demonstrative 
in her affection. Nor when Scarpia aroused her jealousy 
did she show herself a virago. 

In the second act her ftacial expression was often 
eloquent. Witness the joy with which she saw in the 
knife the savior of her honor and the avenger of her 
tortured lover.. There was no shuddering, no repugnance. 
The deed was to be done. She gloried in it. And this 
touch was only one of many that made her impersonation 
original, interesting, effective.—Boston Herald, Feb. 15, 
1912, 

Miss Marcel’s Tosca, again under Mr. Weingartner’s 
design, seemed the deliberately wrought and ordered foil 
to all these ferocities. Thus, Miss Marcel’s Tosca through 
the first act ran in low intensities of rapt affection for 
Mario, in wistful hurt at his seeming infidelity, in gentle 
wonder at Scarpia’s pressing insistence. Thus, in the 
second act, this Tosca seemed dazed, numbed by the 
agony that was upon her, by the fate that was pursuing 
her, almost to shrivel under the gusts of cruelty and lust 
that would consume her. It was as though she could 
barely find voice for the piteous soliloquy; as though with 
a smile of release, she caught and thrust the knife, as 
though mechanically, instinctively, she did the final rites. 
She raised no voice of vengeance over Scarpia. She bade 
him die out of a gentle but sorely harassed soul that 
was remote from the murder she had done. And she was 
still a dazed, groping spirit in the scene on the battle- 
ments, now tremulous with hope of freedom, now almost 
numb with the old dread. 

As it happened, too, and no doubt as a part of the 
design, such a Tosca suited exactly the quality of Miss 
Marcel’s voice and her procedure with it. Her tones are 
warm, full and soft, of fine and transparent texture. 
They persuade and caress; they do not cut or thrill. They 
are limpid, flowing, bright. They belong to lyric and 
sensitive rather than to declamatory and incisive song. 
They are well ordered, well equalized tones, and she 
uses them with an accomplished artistry that musical in- 
telligence clearly and shrewdly directs. She was aware 
that the music of Tosca is for song that need not be 
shout, shriek or broken and gasping ejaculation. She 
elected to emphasize its gentler beauties rather than its 
high intensities. She subdued it to make it the voice of 
her Tosca; but therein she gave it her own charm of tone 
and skill.—Boston Transcript, Feb. 15, 1912. 

Abroad she has the reputation of being one of the fore- 
most Elektras. Yet last night she proved herself rather 
a lyric soprano of uncommon merit than an overwhelm- 
ing dramatic soprano, such as the ideal Elektra must be. 
Her voice is as the richest velvet. It is the one voice in 
a thousand—perhaps a hundred thousand—in that respect. 
—Boston Journal, Feb. 15, 1912. 


CONVINCES OPERA AUDIENCE OF POWER IN 
TOSCA 


Miss Marcel’s voice is one of rare richness and beauty, 
and a voice of the greatest promise for the future. From 
the top to the bottom the tones are pure and round, and 
of a rich mezzo, rather than soprano quality, and they 
are beautifully produced. The possessor of such a vocal 
organ is indeed fortunate. 

In the second act she rose to fine dramatic heights. Her 
action was the more interesting and convincing on ac- 
count of its simplicity and unconventionality. The actress 
implied so much more than she expressed, and she sang 
the ‘Vissi d’arte’’ with much genuine feeling—Boston 
Post, Feb. 15, 1912. 


Marcel is an artist of the first order. She knows how 
to sing and she has a voice of suave, liquid quality that 
charms the ear.—Boston Traveler, Feb. 15, 1912. 





It is one of the most beautiful women’s voices that 
have been heard at the Boston Opera House, a voice and 
a vocal art which arouse the anticipation of unusual 
pleasure in the promise of Gounod’s music tomorrow even- 
ing, a voice partaking of the golden and sensuous beauty 
that has glorified the voices of Mme. Melba and Mme. 
Homer.—Boston Globe, Feb. 15, 1912. 


FAUST 


Her voice is transparent, warm, full and flowing. 
Usually it is admirably even and supple. It has its in- 
dividual charm of soft, clear, elastic texture. Miss 
Marcel’s Marguerite is of German girlhood, dowered with 
charm of voice and songful skill.—Boston Transcript, Feb. 
17, 1912. 





As on Monday she exhibited tones that were of luscious 
and sensuous!y beautiful quality. 

In the test aria of the act she sang the scale passages 
with an evenness and fluency that is unusual after the 
manner in which they are frequently sung, and reflects 
credit upon her skill as a vocalist. It was also good to 
hear a soprano who could make the repeated ‘eternelle”’ 
in the garden music sound in tune, particularly the second 


when the tenor’s note is a major second below.—Boston 
Globe, Feb. 17, 1912. 





LUCILLE MARCEL A MAGNIFICENT MARGUERITE 


Mme. Marcel made her first appearance in the role of 
Marguerite. In writing of the loveliness and charm of 
her voice it becomes necessary to draw from one’s store 








of superlatives. It is one of the most beautful voices 
yet heard in this opera house. Combined with this splen- 
did endowment is her technical skill and rare artistry. 
The enjoyment of her voice is further enhanced by reason 
of its youthful freshness and bloom, qualities which fade 
so rapidly once the ravages of continued use begin to 
appear. : 

Mme. Marcel’s interpretation of Marguerite was ex- 
tremely interesting. She acted with distinction and sin- 
cerity. Her maidenly modesty in the Kermesse. scene 
and her pleasure at the discovery of the jewels were both 
depicted with unaffected grace and unerring imagination. 
In her singing of the ‘Jewel Song’”’ she displayed a great 
understanding of the human heart—especially the heart 
of the natural and confiding maiden. 

The climax of the evening was in the “‘Garden scene.”’ 
The love duet between Marcel and Zenatello eclipses in 
intensity and impressiveness any similar scene given here. 
It was strikingly realistic. Coupled with the effectiveness 
of the acting of the two artists was the fine blenuing of 
their voices, so sensuous and warm. The end of the act 
was fairly overpowering.—Boston Advertiser, Feb. 17, 1912. 


There was no attempt on the part of Mme. Marcel to 
make a sensation out of her part, there was nothing of the 
comic opera ingenue in her acting. She was the simple, 
credulous maiden that Marguerite is intended to be.— 
Boston Traveler, Feb. 17, 1912. 


MARCEL SCORES A TRIUMPH IN “FAUST.” 


This glorious feature of a record-breaking week demon- 
strated, first of all, that Lucille Marcel deserves a place 
among the foremost Marguerites. There is a continent 
quality in both her acting and her singing that suits the 
character of the unfortunate object of Faust’s affections 
exquisitely. Hers was an admirable, if not indeed an 
ideal, impersonation, not in the least affected, as Mar- 
guerites nearly always are. but beautifully composed and 
therefore impressive in the worthiest sense in every scene. 





A Charming Feature, 


Such a characterization was a work of art in itself; 
but, in addition to that, Miss Marcel sang the music from 
first to last in such a polished manner, and with such 
loveliness of tone, even in the most dramatic scenes, 
that her début here in the part may fairly be recorded 
as one of the most charming features of the season.— 
Boston Journal, Feb. 17, 1912. 


CONCERT 


MME. MARCEL WINS MARKED SUCCESS AS CON- 
CERT SINGER. 


Miss Marcel sang these songs with the rich and sensu- 
ously beautiful quality of tone which has already disclosed 
her voice as an instrument of rare endowment. She also 
sang them with a sympathy which illumined their moods, 
indeed with a keener sensitivity to the emotional thought 
behind her singing than she had displayed at either of 
the two appearances last week in opera.—Boston Globe, 
Feb. 19, 1912. 


One of the successes of the evening was the singing of 
“Schubert’s Serenade”’ to a Weingartner orchestration by 
Marcel.—Boston American, Feb. 19, 1912. 


She sang brilliantly and the beautiful bell-like quality 
of her middle register was more evident. Berlioz’s ‘‘L’ile 
Inconnue”’ and her singing of three songs by Weingartner 
gave keen pleasure. ‘‘Unter Sternen,’’ with its triumphant 
climax, was sung with thrilling fervor.—Boston Record, 
Feb. 19, 1912. 


Even then the enthusiasts were not satisfied, and for 
another encore she sang a bright Beethoven song, Wein- 
gartner accompanying her.—Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1912. 


Mme. Marcel’s voice was heard in its full beauty. The 
purity of style with which she sang the air of the Countess 
and that of Pamina; the grace she gave to the song of 
Berlioz and her sympathetic interpretation of Weingart- 
ner’s songs were alike admirable. It would be a pleasure 
to hear her in a lieder recital. The large audience, de- 
lighted by her voice and manner of singing, was especially 
enthusiastic over Schubert’s ‘“Serenade,’’ with Mr. Wein- 
gartner’s exquisite orchestration, And ‘‘Unter Sternen.”’ 
Both were repeated and Mme. Marcel added Beethoven’s 
‘“‘Kuss”’ to the program.—Boston Herald, Feb. 19, 1912. 


AIDA 


MISS MARCEL AS IDEAL AIDA. 
Enthrals Audience by Voice and Dramatic Power. 


Miss Marcel sang with a wealth of tonal beauty and 
dramatic power that astonished her warmest supporters. 
It is probable that the rédle appeals to Miss Marcel con- 
siderably more than that of the frivolous or hysterical 
Tosca, or the simple and sensuous Marguerite. For th: 
noble music was sung in the grand style, with a breadth 
and sincerity and nobility of conception that marked one 
of the finest individual achievements that have been given 
at the Boston Cpera House in the three years of its 
existence.—Boston Post, Feb. 21, 1912. 


MARCEL MAKES SUPERB “AIDA.” 


Someone, probably Weingartner, has taught Marcel the 
secret of accomplishment. One would say on hearing 
her Tosca and her Marguerite that she could never sing 
Aida, and yet she does and sings it superbly. 

Her singing of the Return of the Victor aria, a famous 
stumbling block for sopranos, was a joy to the listener, 
and the difficult music of the Nile scene was gloricusl) 
sung.—Boston American, Feb, 21, 1912. 


GIVES ADMIRABLE PERFORMANCE BOTH_ IN 
DRAMATIC AND LYRICAL SCENES. 


She sang the music admirably, and it is suited to he 
voice. She was emotional in her singing: she gave chat 
acter to Aida through the music; and, in spite of Mr. Run 
ciman, Verdi has sharply characterized Aida and Amneris 
by the music given to them from the very beginning. 

This was Mme. Marcel’s last appearance in Boston 
Her return to the opera house next season will be wel- 
comed.—Boston Herald, Feb. 21, 1912. 


For the first time, too, in the three parts she has essayed 
here, her tones, with no loss to their vocal beauty, took 
color and emotional significance, from the character, the 
situation, the mood. It was easy to hear in them the 
soft pleading of the music in the Nile scene, the mourn- 
ful longing of the scene in the temple, the half-stilled 
apprehension of the scene with Amneris. In the three 
Miss Marcel was acting softly with her tones and attun- 
ing beautiful song to gentle emotion. The voice was as 
fascinating in its soft warmth, its mellow roundness, in 
the voluptuous quality that gives it individuality as it 
had been in the airs from Mozart on Sunday. There was 
like trained artistry of song and sense of tonal beauty 
But now the tones were touched with the gentle emotions 
of a fine-spirited Aida.—Boston Transcript, Feb. 21, 1912. 





As in song, so in action, Mme. Marcel gave the char- 
acter identity and clearness of profile. Her choice of 
gestures and pantomime was appropriate and had the 
illusion of spontaniety. She caused the maid to abstain 
from a deportment of hauteur or stately manner, at- 
tributes which are expected to reside in the mistress, and 
to make impressive to the eves of an audience in a 
theater the inner struggle between filial and sexual love 
It was a deeply interesting and admirable performance 
vocally, one to remember with unusual! pleasure.—Bos- 
ton Globe, Feb. 21, 1912. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


London Approves Tabloid Programs of Morning Concerts—One 

Great Violinist Pronounces Another’s Playing Greater! !|— 
“* Meistersinger ”’ 
Nuremberg—Napoleon I Set to Music for First Time in 


a Summer Scheme for Old 








OULD that more concert-givers would 

read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 
the saying of an ancient sage that “too 
much music glutteth and distempereth” ! 
Mathilde Verne is one of the discerning few 
who have taken it to heart and the result 
is that her “Thursday Twelve-o’clocks” at 
JEolian Hall, London, have been crowned 
with such success that she has now made 
arrangements to continue them not only 
through the Spring but also into the Sum- 
mer as well. Her programs last for an 
hour and a quarter at 
length if it is true that “modern audiences 
do not care for the veritable orgies of 
music generally provided for their delecta- 
tion, and their general complaint is, not 
that they do not get enough, but that they 
get a great deal too much for their money.” 
The last program given was _ representa- 


most—an _ ideal 


tive. As the star of special magnitude 
Adela Verne played Liszt’s pianoforte 


transcription of Bach’s Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor and a group of harpsi- 
chord pieces by Couperin, Rameau and 
Daquin, besides joining her sister in Schu- 


mann’s Andante and Variations for two 
pianos. The other artist of the day was 
Robert Maitland, the baritone, who sang 
four Schubert /ieder. 

*k * x 


|! is so seldom that an eminent artist per- 
mits himself to be caught red-handed 
in spontaneous, generous appreciation of a 
colleague’s work that a tribute such as that 
recently paid by Fritz Kreisler to Eugene 
Ysaye should not be passed by without 
recognition. Every one knows by this 
time that Kreisler has been peculiarly iden- 
tied with Edward Elgar’s violin concerto 
ever since the composer requested him to 
stand godfather to it. He has played it 
over and over during the past year, almost 
to the exclusion of all other concertos in 


his répertoire. Yet he declares that no 
one has yet heard the Elgar concerto to 
ultimate advantage who was not present 


the other day when Ysaye introduced it in 
Berlin. He went so far as to pronounce 
the Belgian’s performance of it the noblest 
specimen of violin playing ir recent years. 

Kreisler and Hugo Becker are to play 
the Brahms Double Concerto at the Brahms 


Festival in Wiesbaden in June. It is said 
that the two Harrison girls—May, violinist, 
and Beatrice, ‘cellist—who have done a 


great deal to popularize this work, were 
proposed first for the Wiesbaden festival 
and their names had actually been entered 
opposite it on the program when a mem- 
ber of the committee raised the objection 
that national sensibilities might be offended 
if artists of German blood were not given 
the preference. 


Es HAT Emmy 


* 


Destinn has cabled her ac 


tailed descriptions, “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
is designed as an interlude for Moliére’s 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” Indeed, 
when it was first undertaken it was under- 
stood that its premiére would take place in 
Berlin in connection with a revival to be 








Berlin simply adds one more to its corps 
of foreign representatives. 
* * x 

Wat might be called a peripatetic per- 

formance of “Die Meistersinger” is 
the subject of some planning and more 
discussion in old Nuremberg just now. 
To gratify a desire for « Wagner festival 
conducted on an original basis it has been 
suggested that “The Master-Singers” be 
sung in the identical scenes represented, 
in so far as it is possible. Thus, while the 
first act would be given at the Municipal 
Opera, the second act would be sung in 
front of Hans Sachs’s historic house and 
the third act, on the meadows traversed 
by the Pegnitz outside of the city. Owing 
to the difficulties bound to arise in hand- 
ling the audience, the probability of fulfil- 
ment for such a scheme is rather remote. 





Victoria Fer Rehearsing “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” 


Hammerstein's 
the London “Opera 


In Oscar 
Dame,” at House 
brother of Albert Carré, at the piano. 
impression in London as it has 
strenuously to the assignment of a 


production of Massenet’s “Le 
the 
The picture here reproduced shows her rehearsing 


Jongleur de Notre 
sung by Victoria Fer. 
with Henri Carre, a 


Was 


name 
role 


part 
the 


The Opera failed to make as favorable an 
made in this 
woman to 


The critics theré objected 
role of the Juggler. 


country. 





made of the Moliére comedy by Max Rein 
hardt Whether Strauss has decided to in 
troduce it first quite independently of its 
essential framework, or “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” is to be performed around 
it at the Stuttgart Court Theater, remains 
to be told. Max Schillings, a man of con 


the 

F,UGEN D’ALBERT’S “The Conceded 
Wife” may not have won a brilliant 

success for itself at the Vienna Court Op 


era the other day, but it provided Frau 
Gutheil-Schroder with one of the best 
opportunities in her career. Her double 
role of the sisters Beatrice and Felicia 


of his confréres are still seeking their 
proper element, he has already found his, 
which is, to please. Gifted with a perfect 
comprehension of the theater, he knows 
almost infallibly how to gain public favor 
and the triumphant success of his ‘Quo 
Vadis?’ assuredly influenced the decision 
by which he has just benefited. France 
loves those who succeed; it is the politics 
of results. Behold Jean Nougués a chev 
alier of the Legion of Honor—like Vin- 
cent d’Indy.” Of course, it is a simple 
enough matter to read between the lines 
of this Gallic enthusiasm. 

Nougués’s latest work, “L’Aigle,” pro- 
duced a week or so ago at the Théatre des 
Arts, Rouen, is described as an “épopée 
lyrique.” Napoleon I is the central figure, 
and the fact that 500 costumes were made 
especially for the production is in itself 
sufficient to indicate that the novelty, like 
“Quo Vadis?,” is essentially spectacular— 
“of a grandiose and picturesque character, 
symbolizing the epoch of national glory of 
which Napoleon was the inspiration.” 

So great was the demand for seats that 
the grande premiére in Rouen 


‘ 


was con- 
tinued the following evening, as when 
“Chantecler” was produced. The singers 
especially imported from Paris had a 


strong ally in the eminent tragedian, M. 
de Max, who appeared as the Spectie of 
Defeat. 

The librettists, Henri Cain and Louis 
Payen, have pictured various historic stages 
in Napoleon's career in the book. In the 
first act the scenes are the Teirasse des 
Feuillants$ the officer Bonaparte in his at- 
tic; the Ball at Frascati’s; the plains of 
Marengo. In the second, the Hall of the 
Marshals at the Tuileries; the Coronation 
at Notre Dame; the Emperor’s Cabinet. 
In the third, the Retreat from Moscow, 
Waterloo, St. Helena. 

This is the first time that the great em- 
peror has been “set to music” and herein 
Nougués has stolen a march on Giordano, 
whose “Madame Sans-Géne”’ is still incom 
plete, with a Metropolitan premiére in 
prospect for next season. According to 
the Sunday Times of London, Nougués 
has “reproduced with singular ingenuity 


the musical traditions of the period. The 
Soldiers’ Chanson at Marengo, for in- 
stance, was that which did duty on the 
battlefield; the drums roll as they rolled 


at Jena, and the trumpet calls are those of 
\usterlitz.” 
* 4 


IRST of English-speaking Elektras is 
llorence Easton, remembered here 
principally as a Madama Butterfly. When 
Ernst Denhoff decided to continue his Ger 
man-opera-in-English propaganda in Eng 
land and Scotland this Winter he promptly 
engaged the two Maclennans, on a six 
weeks’ leave of absence from the Berlin 
Royal Opera, for most of the first tenor 
and soprano roles With Mrs. Easton- 
Maclennan in the name part the cast of 
the only Richard Strauss music drama in 
the répertoire Marie Brema as the 
Clytemnestra, Edith Evans as Chrysoth- 
emis, Vrederick Austin as Orestes and 
Maurice d’Oisly as Aigisteus. 

Impresario Denhoff recognizes the im 
portance of tried and proved conductors 
In addition to Michael Balling, of Bay 
reuthian experience, he has engaged one 
of the Munich Court Opera’s conductors 
Fritz Cortolezis, who happens to be a pro 
Richard Strauss The Scottish 
Orchestra is the instrumental body em 
ployed, the chorus is drawn from the Leeds 


has 


tege of 














ceptance of Richard Strauss’s invita- siderable creative gifts who, however, has gave her scope to differentiate between the Choral Union. Five works, all in the ver 
tion to create the name part of his “Ari not yet been able to make a definite suc simple, pious woman, on the one hand, and _ nacular, are included in the scheme. Be 
adne auf Naxos” at the Stuttgart Court cess with any of his operas, is the pro- the gay, adventure-loving Colombine, on sides “Elektra” there are “Tristan und 
Theater next October is old news, but the gressive musical director of the Stuttgart the other. Isolde,’ “The Master-Singers” and “The 
additional item is now available that Frieda institution. There appears to have been no riotous Flying Dutchman” and Gluck’s “Orpheus,” 
Hempel also is to have an important role. Frieda Hempel’s departure for America excitement over the opera itself. When a to be sung by a company in which the 
There are those who read friction between and her long-deferred first season at the reviewer's report begins with the statement Maclennans have as associates Kirkby 
Strauss and the, hitherto, foremost cham- Metropolitan will follow close upon the that the opera under discussion proved to Lunn, Perceval Allen, Alice Wilna. Edith 
pions of his music dramas in the scene Stuttgart premiére of “Ariadne.” But In be “the work of an experienced musician” Clezz, Toni Seiter, Julien Henry and Rob- 
chosen for the first performance of his tendant von Hiilsen-Haeseler has felt it is not strictly necessary to read any fur ert Radford. Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leeds, 
new work, for “Salomé,” “Elektra” and moved to announce that Fraulein Hempel ther. The novelty is “no such musical Manchester, Liverpool and Hull are prom 
“The Rose Cavalier” all have had their is to remain loyal to the Berlin Royal comedy as the title would imply. Although  inent in the itinerary that extends to April 
coming-out parties on the stage of the Opera, this because of a new contract to lively grace is apparent, the mad, burlesque 8 from the 26th of February 
Dresden Court Opera. At the time “The which he has secured her signature. Yes, incidents demanded by the plot are absent . o- 
Rose Cavalier” was being prepared there but “loyal” in the same sense that _Ger- The most fascinating effect is obtained by HEN music gets into fiction there is 
were rumors of Straussian dissonances be- aldine Farrar is still a member of the a duet in the second act usually “something doing.” What 
tween the composer and musically official Kaiser’s lyric band. In other words, she mes . se 8 ; novel render, asks the London Daily Tele- 
Dresden. will be available for Berlin service only NOINTED a Chevalier of the French graph, has not been struck at some t ; 
gut the explanation of the change of in the Autumn before November and in Legion of Honor, Jean Nougués is or puritans by the curious eal = gee oe 
locale mav lie in the essential nature of the Spring and Summer after April. By indeed beloved of the gods, notes Le 7d ee wee 
the novelty. According to the first de- this means, as a Berlin critic complains, Vonde Artiste. “At an age where most [Continued on next page] 
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among the people described, by a simple 
ballad or the strains of a piano heard in 
an ordinary drawing-room? But now and 
again we meet with the professional mu- 
sician in the pages of fiction, and then, 
indeed, do wonderful things happen. 

The opening scene, for example, of a re- 
cent publication of this kind is laid in the 
old St. James’s Hall. A famous pianist, 
one Madame Okraska—‘‘who got a thou- 
sand pounds a night” and “played as no 
one in the world could play’—is giving a 
concert. As she stood before the audience 
to receive their welcome, “she was like a 
great white rose (she is 48, by the way) 
that, fading in the soft, thick, scented air 
of a hothouse, droops languidly with 
loosened petals.” And when she starts to 
play, the effect upon her hearers i “uly 
magical. 

“The tumult and insatiable outcry of the 
Appassionata spread like a river over her 
listeners. They listened, and their 
hearts lapsed back from the halluc_ated 
unity of enthusiasm each to its own iden- 
tity, an identity isolated, intensified, tor- 
tured exquisitely by the expression of dim 
yearnings. It seemed the quintes- 
sence of human experience, the ecstasy of 
perfect and enfranchising sorrow, distilled 
from the shackling, smirching, half-sor- 
rows of actual life.” Small wonder that 
after “a Brahms Rhapsodie Hongroise” (a 
designation not to be found in the whole 
catalogue of Brahms’s piano music) “peo- 
ple rose to their feet, clapping, shouting, 
bellowing, screaming.” So like a London 
concert audience! 

Elsewhere in the same book are passages 
that excite some little perplexity. One of 
the characters—not the famous pianist who 
earns a thousand pounds a _ night—plays 
“arias from Schubert sonatas.” And 
another considers it strange that “M. Ivan- 
owski doesn’t feel the tempo rubato in the 
Mozart.” Most musical people would con- 
sider it far more strange if he did. And 
one may be forgiven a smile upon reading 
in another chapter that “Karen was awak- 
ened next morning by the familiar sound 
of the ‘Wohltemperirtes Clavier.’” Were 
the “immortal Forty-eight” being played 
simultaneously. If so, it is hardly sur- 
prising that poor Karen’s sleep should have 
been disturbed. Even that of the com- 
poser might have been. 

* * * 
RADUALLY Felice Lyne has been 
building up her répertoire at the Lon- 
don Opera House. Gilda, Lucia, Olympia, 
Marguerite, Rosina—so runs the tale of 


her first season as the toast of London 
town. Her Marguerite let loose in the 
dailies another avalanche of superlatives 
such as followed her Gilda, one critic re- 
proaching her for “hopelessly spoiling us 
for those matronly prima donnas whose 
voices are their one qualification for the 
representation of girlish and guileless op- 
eratic heroines.” 

One of the leading reviewers declares 
that “her like as a Marguerite has not been 
seen on the English stage for very many 
years. -For the pathetic childishness of her 
appearance and the unstudied, simple grace 
of her singing—a grace due, of course, to 
that perfect art which conceals art—added 
infinitely to the poignancy of the tragedy 
and reawakened memories of the true 
Marguerite of Goethe, memories with 
which one had almost lost touch.” 

Artful Oscar has not shown his hand 
yet in regard to his Spring and Summer 
“rand” season, but they are watching him 
closely in London and they aré convinced 
that he has a pretty heavy sleeve. A pro- 
duction of “The Master-Singers” in Eng- 
lish is regarded as one certainty. 

* *k * 


OF professional singers London alone can 
boast—if it is much more than an idle 
boast, after all—no fewer than _ 1,700, 
headed by sopranos to the number of 638. 
The contraltos are less numerous by half; 
the tenors are 255 strong, while the bari- 
tones total up only a score or so more. As 
for the pedagogical ranks there dwell in 
the English metropolis 6,734 teachers of 
the various branches of music. The con- 
ductors and musical directors number 400, 
in all; of solo violinists there are a round 
thousand, and even the | flute—which 
Chesterfield used to hold that no self-re- 
specting man could play—claims 153 pro- 
fessional devotees. Then in the city and 
its outskirts there are as many as seventy- 
three choral and orchestral societies. 
x ok Ok 

ITH his “Les Trois Masques,” a late 

February premiére in Marseilles, and 
another novelty, “Nail,” now in active re- 
hearsal at the Théatre Lyrique de la Gaité, 
Paris, Isidore de Lara is hoping to gain 
a more substantial foothold on the ladder 
to lyric honors than his short-lived “Mes- 
saline” won for him a few years ago. Al- 
though he has made his career for the 
most part on the Continent, de Lara is a 
native of England. In Paris, where he 
makes his home, he contributed the sub- 
stance of his reflections on matters mu- 
sical to the columns of “Gil Blas” in the 
intervals of opera-building. 5:4 St. 











FORT WAYNE BUSINESS MEN FOSTER CHAMBER MUSIC 





TASTE for chamber music in a com- 

munity is an unfailing symptom of 
higher musical culture, and it is therefore 
gratifying to see the attitude adopted to- 
ward this refined variety of ensemble music 
by the most prominent citizens of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Bankers, merchants and 
manufacturers have issued a special appeal 
to their fellow-citizens to patronize the 
series of concerts planned by George 
Bailhe, one of Moszkowski’s favorite pupils 
and director of the Bailhe Trio. This is 
the letter which has been sent broadcast 
to the people of Fort Wayne and the 
neighboring communities : 

“Professor Zueblin, speaking recently be- 
fore the Commercial Club of Fort Wayne 
on ‘How Best to Advertise Cities, ad- 
vanced the argument that the high quality 
of articles which go to make up a progres- 
sive city are the best advertising. Of his 
own volition he admiringly called special 
attention to the quality of the music of the 
Bailhe Trio. 

“Tt has occurred to us that consistently 
with this era of improvement in Fort 
Wayne civic issues we should therefore 
rightly take notice of and properly en- 
courage our concert group—the Bailhe Trio 

which has been auietiy making itself fa- 
mous throughout the Middle West and 
was enthusiastically received in its few 
appearances in Fort Wayne. Its perform- 
ance in company with such celebrities as 
David Bispham at Indianapolis and Frank 
Kneisel at De Pauw University are in- 
stances of the regard shown the trio pro- 
fessionally. The musicians composing the 


Bailhe Trio are artists of long European 
training under famous masters and we be- 
lieve that by their continued residence in 
Fort Wayne they will contribute very 
greatly to the develonment of music in 
our city. 

“Educationally, as instructors on the 
piano, violin and ’cello, they offer advant- 
ages previously unknown. In a recreative 
way by their renditions of chamber music 
compositions their programs are second 
only to the greatest symphonies written for 
full orchestra. 

“Believing that music-lovers of Fort 
Wayne will be desirous of making this 
trio a permanent feature along with civic 
improvements and accomplishments, the 
undersigned ask your patronage and co- 
operation for a series of three concerts 
which will be given this Winter and Spring. 

“Very respectfully, Charles E. Bond, 
George W. Beers, William P. Breen, Au- 
gust Bruder, Ernest W. Cook, Charles A. 
Dunkelberg, Stephen B. Fleming, Samuel 
M. Foster, William O. Gross, Edward G. 
Hoffman, John M. Landenberger, Gaylord 
M. Leslie, Charles McCulloch, B. Paul 
Mossman, Miles F. Porter, Henry C. Paul, 
John B. Reuss, Maurice I. Rosenthal, 
Frank FE. Stouder, Theodore F. Thieme, 
Charles A. Wilding, Charles A. Worden.” 





Opal Bullard, pianist, a pupil of Mrs. 
Frederick Heizn, of Sioux City, Iowa, was 
heard in a pleasing recital in that city re- 
cently under the auspices of the MacDowell 
Club, in which she was assisted by Mary 
Esther Peirce, soprano, of Des Moines. 
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To Train the Voice in English 
Is the Real Need, Says Hinshaw 








SVE will never have singing in Eng- 
lish which will satisfy the cultured 
American audience unti! our native singers 
actually get their voice training in the 
English language.” 
Such is the opinion of William W. Hin- 
shaw, the American baritone of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera 
House, as expressed 
at his New York 
hotel a few days 
ago. 

“My solution of 
the problem is that 
American vocal 
teachers should re- 
tain the foreign 
methods of voice 
production which 
have been so _ suc- 
cessful, applying to 
them the English 
language instead of 
the tongue in which 
they originated. 
Singers have a tendency to become slovenly 
in the enunciation of their own language 
because they take it as a matter of course. 
Some of our American artists sing more 
intelligible German than the Germans, for 
instance, because they are so anxious to 
be understvod that they exaggerate some- 
what. 

“If the American teacher is going to 
keep pace with the demand for singers in 
(inglish he must give his pupils the ground- 
work of voice production in the native 
tongue. When the singer has learned to 
produce the tone in his own natural lan- 
cuage he can add the other tongues to 
that foundation of vocal strength. Too 
often the young American singer acquires 
a superficial singing ability in foreign lan- 
guage as a sort of musical polish without 
having the necessary voice training to make 
that polish lasting. There is no reason 
why the native pupil should not study 
nore American songs. I am in favor of 
the student testing his vocal and emotional 
power with the translation of an aria, pro- 
vided’ that the translator has given to the 
important words the actual meaning in- 
tended by the author.” 

Mr. Hinshaw is a great believer in the 
fitness of the English language as a dig- 
nified medium of dramatic expression in 
opera, as exemplified by Brian Hooker’s 
libretto of “Mona,” which the baritone is 
rehearsing at present. 

“The singer must get away from the 
colloquial style, however, if he is going to 
preserve the atmosphere of opera in Eng- 
lish. Otherwise his work will be similar 
to that of the modern realistic actor who 
attempts the romantic stvle of blank verse.” 

There is something physiological in the 
vocal characteristics of the different coun- 
tries, according to Mr. Hinshaw. 

“The Germans,” he says, “have a habit of 
rolling their ‘r’s’ at the back of the throat 
close to the palate, while an American 
rolls his ‘r’s’ in the front of the mouth. 
For that reason the German student has 
first to learn to avoid that gutteral quality 
by forming his tone in the front of the 
mouth. I have had German teachers tell 
me that it is easier to begin with an Amert- 
can pupil because he has not that handicap 
to overcome. 

“These peculiarities of speaking in the 
various nationalities are due to the limi- 
tations of the languages themselves. 














William W. Hinshaw 


Italian, of course, is the nearest perfect 
tongue, but English is an excellent lan- 
guage for singing as long as the singer 
eradicates the elements which grate on the 
ear. The elimination of these harsh sounds 
will leave the English language just as 
forceful, but the result can only be brought 
about by a study of the voice with our 
mother tongue always as the singing 
medium.” >». 


TITTER NEARLY ENDS 
DE PACHMANN RECITAL 
Philadelphian Who Laughed Scolded by 


the Pianist Who, Nevertheless, 
Plays Chopin Divinely 








PHILADELPHIA, March 4.—The “positively 
farewell appearance” of Vladimir De Pach- 
mann at the Academy of Music last Thurs- 
day afternoon attracted an audience that 
came within only a few seats of filling the 
house, and the occasion was one long to 
be remembered by all who were present. 
Not only was it notable as a musical event, 


De Pachmann playing a program of Cho- 
pin numbers as only he can, but once more 
the pianist gave an exhibition of his ec- 
centricities that caused unrestrained amuse- 
ment. 

For the pianist’s appearance the stage 
was darkened, after the manner of a Pade- 
rewski recital, and De Pachmann delayed 
his first entrance for some time, for the 
purpose, it seemed, of working up expec- 
tation. When he finally came upon the 
stage, waving his long locks behind him, 
he gave a glance of dismay at the low piano 
stool, stooped down, looked it over critic- 
ally, shook his head, threw up his hands 
deprecatingly, then marched out and reap- 
peared between the plush curtains accom- 
panied by a man bearing a chair. Finally 
he was seated and ready to play, but a 
titter in the audience offended him and he 
scolded audibly, threatening: “If anybody 
laughs again I will not play!” 

He did play, however, and divinely, 
though with considerable fussiness of man- 
ner and occasional remarks to himself and 
to the audience; but so exquisite was his in- 
terpretation of Chopin’s Fantasie, Prelude, 
Etude, Nocturne, Mazurka, Waltz, etc., that 
all his peculiarities were readily overlooked 
and only his wonderful musical genius 
seemed worth noticing. The program was 
in three parts and twelve numbers. To 
these De Pachmann added at the close, 
refusing to give an extra number until 
then, two more Chopin selections, the Ber- 
ceuse and Etude in C Sharp. A. i 8. 





Reception to Composer Gilberté 


A reception was given to Hallett Gil- 
berté, the New York composer, by Mrs. 
Jessamine Harrison Irvine, at her studio 
in Carnegie Hall, on Sunday afternoon, 
March 3. The studio was filled to over- 
flowing with friends of Mrs. Irvine and 
the composer, and after Mr. Gilberté had 
played his own Romance and Nocturne 
three groups of his songs were given, to 
the great delight of those present. Bea- 
trice Hollingsworth, contralto, sang four 
songs, scoring so heavily in “Mother’s 
Cradle Song” that she was compelled to 
repeat it. The charming Minuet “La Phyl- 
lis” and “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” 
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were sung in admirable style by Vivian 
Holt, soprano, the “La Phyllis” being so 
well received that it was encored. Paul 
Hunt, a young baritone of decided prom- 
ise, was heard in “Youth,” “For Ever and a 
Day,” “A Toast” and “A Frown, a Smile,” 
in which he was so successful that he ac- 
knowledged the applause by repeating the 
whole group. Mr. Gilberté played the ac- 
companiments, all from memory, with his 
usual artistry. 





Lhévinne Makes Profound Impression in 


Ann Arbor 
ANN Arpor, Micu., Feb. 29.—This 
month has been crowded with musical 


events of importance, the greatest of 
which was a recital given in the Choral 
Union series by Josef Lhévinne, the Rus- 
sian pianist. Lhévinne created the strong- 
est impression ever made by a pianist in 
this city. 

Nell Stockwell, pianist, gave a_ recent 
recital in which she played Schumann’s 
“Davidsbundlertanze,” op. 6, the Chopin B 
Minor Sonata. 

Albert Lockwood, pianist; Samuel 
Lockwood, violinist; Richard Hall, ’cellist, 
with William Howland, baritone, and 
Mrs. George B. Rhead, pianist, gave the 
lebruary School of Music faculty concert. 
Cecelia Ray Berry appeared in a faculty 
recital, and the University Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Samuel 
Pierson Lockwood gave a concert on the 
26th. Mrs. George B. Rhead was the solo- 
ist and played the Saint-Saéns Concerto, 
No. 2, G. Minor. Albert Lockwood gave a 
recital in the series of historical recitals, 
on February 28, playing a program made 
up of the compositions of Franz Liszt. 


I. R. W. 


MAESTRO FR 





Mme. Alda Again Honored by President 
Taft 


Mme. Frances Alda, soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, for the second time 
has been honored by being presented with 
autographed photographs of President and 
Mrs. Taft. Mme. Alda sang at a musicale 
in the White House on Friday of last 
week, and the pictures were sent in ap 
preciation of her splendid work. Under 
the signatures are inscribed “In grateful 
rememberance.” 


Isabel Hauser and Alexander Saslavsky 
Give Recital 


Isabel Hauser, the pianist, and Alexan- 
der Saslavsky, violinist, of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, gave the first of two 
recitals at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on March 5. An interesting program was 
offered by the two artists, and the audience 
was most enthusiastic in its applause of 
their meritorious playing. 





REGINA 


VICARINO 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Municipal Opera, Mexico City 
A voice of gold. 
—El Impartial, Mexico. 
Regina Vicarino is a queen, an Empress 
of lyric art! —El Democrata. 
Address 
Alexander and Petrucci, 1433 Broadway 





ANZ EMERICH 


AMD 


MAESTRA TERESA EMERICH 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC AND CONCE 
Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: a 


CHARLES DALMORES, dramatic Tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Co. and the Lohengrin of Bayrouth festival. 

PUTNAM GRISWOLD, the Basso of the Berlin Koyal Opera, 
coming season at the Metropolitan. 

FRANCES ROSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
later at the Metropolitan. 

MARGARETHE MATZENAVER, Mezzo-Soprano of the Royal 
Opera, Munich. 

FRANCIS MACLENWAN, of the Berlin Royal Opera, Dram- 
atic Tener. 


TRULY SHATTUCK.* 

CAVALIERE MARIO SAMMARCO, the famous Italian Baritone 
of the Chicago Opera Company. 

Abas DIDUR, the famous Basso of the Metropolitan 

pera. 

FLORENCE WICKHAM, Mezzo -Soprano, Covent Garden, 
London, now at the Metropolitan. 

HANS TANZLER,* First Dramatic Tenor Carlsruhe and 
Munich Royal Operas. 

FRANZ EGEMIEFF, Baritone of the Berlin Royal Opera 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


The names marked * are those 
of pupils of Mme. Emerich. 


BERLIN, W, Nicolsburger Platz 1*™ 


Tel. Wm. 
No, 2067 
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HENRI 


LA BONTE 


Given ovation upon his first Appearance 
in Carnegie Hall as Soloist with Russian 
Symphony Orchestra. Recalled Ten 7 imes 


after singing ‘‘Rodolfo” Aria from “La 
Boheme. ” 



















Engaged as Soloist Spring Tour of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, Conductor. 

















Next New York Appearance— 
Hippodrome, Sunday Evening, March 17 
















Sole Management : 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


St. James Bldg. - - - New York 














MARIE RAPPOLD 


OF 


Metropolitan Opera House New York 


A few of the Baltimore notices regarding her 
recent performance of “‘Elsa’’ in “‘Lohengrin’’ 











“The role of Elsa was taken by Marie Rappold, who was informed 
It had been 






yesterday morning that she would have to sing last night. 






two years since she had sung the part, and, considering this, her work 






was little short of marvelous. She proved a superb Elsa Von Bra- 






bant.”—Baltimore American, March Ist, I912. 






“Marie Rappold assumed the part of Elsa at short notice, in fact 





so little time was given her that she undertook the part without 





rehearsal. And remarkably well she played and sang the role. Gifted 






with a voice of really beautiful quality, pure and essentially musical, 






she took the part and sang it exceedingly well. Refinement in every 






movement, supported by her good voice, made her an ideal Elsa.” 
Baltimore Sun, March Ist, 1912. 
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H Dr. GEORGE 
ENSCHEL 
The Famous Conductor 


Composer 


and 


Singer 


will be available for 
recitals during the 
entire season of 
1912-1913. 


Dr. Henschel will give 
song recitals play- 
ing his own ac- 
companiments. 





DATES NOW BOOKING 
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What Three St. Louis Critics Say About 


CHARLES DALMORES 


St. Louis Dispatcu: 
The great voices of Dal- 
morés and Fremstad at 
all times met the exact- 
ing emotional demands 
of the Wagner score with 
magnificent competency. 

The conflicting passions 
of sudden love following 
hate, of conflict between 
that love and an exalted 
sense of duty, of despera- 
tion following the sur- 
render to love, sternly 
calling for the sel f- 
slaughter of the lovers, 
were impressively voiced 
in the story’s” earlier 
phases. 

[he later scene in the 
garden, with T7yristan and 
Isolde alike surrendered 
to the raptures of their 
unhappy passion, was de 
veloped by the night’s 
two stars into a picturing 


of love so great and 
tragedy so complete as to 
be almost without a 
parallel on the operatic 


Stage. 

The final scene, bring 
ing the exultantly song 
ful cry of the dying 
Tristan as he sees, in his 
delirium, the signal of 
the extinguished torch 
which bids him come to 
chamber, and 
closing with Isolde’s 
heartbreaking response as 
Tristan expires with het 
name on his lips, attained 
a measure of greatness in 
vocal and dramati¢ -art 
so rarely encountered as 
to be unforgettable in 
the emotional impress 
which it stamps upor 
yne’s mind. 

The audience was tre 
mendously enthusiastic. 


Isc lde’s 





y Matzene . 
CHARLES DALMORES AS “TRISTAN” 


P] to by 


St. Lovis RepusiticaAn:—With Dalmores and Fremstad as the principals an “Tristan and 
Isolde” at the Odeon last night, the brief St. Louis engagement of the allied New York 
Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Company reached its zenith. 

The performance of the Wagnerian mastemiece was by all means the greatest of its 
sort ever given in St. Louis. Dalmorés’ Tristan is an operatic and dramatic creation of the 
ages, while Miss Fremstad is a greate Isolde. It takes supermen and superwomen to sing 
“Tristan and Isolde.”” Superman and superwoman. are what Dalmorés and Fremstad are. 

Sr. Louis Gtose Democrat:—Charles Dalmorés, concerning whom there was some hesi- 
tancy of belief that he would be equal to the involved German locutions of his book, enunci- 
ated his lines like a native. 
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Mr. Rains in “La Bohéme” 


RESDEN, FEB. 24.—Having heard 
and admired Léon Rains, the Ameri- 
can basso, during many years as a singer, 
[ naturally looked forward with keen in- 
terest to meeting him personally. It was 
a beautiful February morning that took 
me to see him in his villa in the Comen- 
insstrasse and brought me the kindliest of 
welcomes from a fine artist and a whole- 
souled man. 

The reception room of Mr. Rains’s villa 
is a reflection of its owner’s personality 
in its arrangement with an eye single to 
beauty of effect. Everything in the room 


furniture, wallpaper, carpets, decora- 
tions—suggested the rich style of the Ren- 
aissance, and the perfectly blended colors 
were a feast to the Everything in 
the room, in fact, had been done after the 


eye. 


inger’s own design and there was a beau- 
tiful specimen of a cupboard of singular 
hape which had been made by Mr. Rains 
himself when he was a boy. It was this 


sort of room that made distinctiy the 
right frame for a meeting with Léon 
Rains, the great Kiinstler, of wide and 
universal culture and the musical gifts 


of one artist in thousands. 

| was interested at the start in learning 
Mr. Rains’s plans for his forthcoming 
\merican tour. 

“IT shall not go there before December, 


As “Falstaff” 


pointing out about fifteen of Europe's 
leading music centers where he will be 
heard before his departure for the “land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 

“As I shall sing in English on my 
American tour,” he continued, “I shall have 
to go over my entire repertory in my own 
language first.” In Europe, Mr. Rains, 
whose linguistic powers are remarkable, 
sings in German, French and Italian. 

“Do you expect to introduce many 
American compositions in your programs 
in America?” 


The Work of Roland Bocquet. 


“Probably none at all. But I shall in- 
troduce Roland Bocquet to America. He 
is to accompany me on my tour to play 
the piano parts of my songs. Of Bocquet, 
you cannot say too much of praise, for he 
is the born musician, who overcomes all 
obstacles with marvelous facility. Though 
le never had any instruction in piano 
playing, he goes easily through the most 
difficult scores, and his inventive vein is 
admirable. After reading a poem that ap- 
peals to him, he will sit down and impro 
vise music which immediately reflects the 
poet’s spirit and mood.” 

How well Bocquet succeeds in this field, 
we all know in Dresden, but it was in- 
teresting to hear Mr. Rains’s opinion, as 
that of a connoisseur. For my part, how- 
ever, I feel that I ought to add a word as 
to the share in Mr. Bocquet’s success that 
belongs to Mr. Rains in the way he sings 
the songs of his confrére. In truth, the 


in the “Tales 


LEON RAINS, ARTIST AND MAN--A DRESDEN PORTRAIT OF THE AMERICAN BASSO 


As Himself 


do the artists work with each other. Mr. 
Kains has the rare power of imbuing his 
songs with genuine inspiration, poetic 
charm and_ spontaneity of expression. 
Whatever he sings bears the stamp of his 
own pronounced individuality. 

In my last report to MusicaL AMERICA 
| referred to the big success achieved by 
Mr. Rains as a soloist of the Volkssing- 
akademie, the program on that accasion 
having been devoted exclusively to Strauss 
and the audience numbering two thousand. 
[ asked him if it did not give him great 
satisfaction to sing for such a large au- 
dlience. 

“Of course,” he said, “but it is not 
merely satisfaction, for it is far easier 
for me and does not tire me so much to 
sing in so large a hall. My voice is too 
big for small halls and before large audi- 
ences I need not hold it back.” Doubt- 
less in America Mr. Rains will have large 
halls to sing in, thus giving his audience 
the opportunity to judge aright of his 
vlorious voice and his magnetic sway over 
his hearers. 

Mr. Rains is the happy father of a little 
girl of two years, who peeped in like a 
sunbeam just about at this point in the 
progress of the interview. She is a “little 
dear.” Her father spoke German to her 
and I was astonished at the manifestation 
of the little lady’s inherited linguistic gifts. 
Then Mr. Rains took me to see his library 
which contains great treasures of litera- 
ture and music. There were about 200 
opera scores and piles of songs from all 


of Hoffmann” 





As “Mephistopheles” 


room was the grand piano and, at the win- 
dow behind it, one overlooked a_ lovely 
view of the “Grosser Garten.” 


Mr. Rains’s Career. 


Léon Rains is a native of New York 
and showed distinct musical gifts from 
earliest childhood. He made his public 


debut as a boy of eleven. 
New York for Paris, where he studied 
with celebrated masters. After that, he 
returned to New York to sing at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, his first rdle being 
Hagen. His fine basso won him the pro- 
foundest admiration, and his two-year 
tour of America, following his Metropoli- 
tan appearances, was equally successful. 
In 1899, the singer came to Dresden and 
made his first appearance here as_ the 
Landgrave in “Tannhauser,” following it 
with performance of Marcel, Hagen, 
Mephistopheles, Sarastro, Kénig Heinrich 
and other parts that made a great name 
for him. The honors showered on him 
during his activity here as a Court opera 
singer were many and well deserved. He 
was accorded the title of Royal Chamber- 


In 1894 he left 


singer—a great distinction—and has re- 
cently been given the additional title of 


“Professor.” Though one regrets that, for 
the present, Mr. Rains has forsaken the 
operatic stage, it must be a great satisfac- 
tion to him to find that he is equally suc- 
cessful in the very different field of con- 
cert-giving. Indeed, it is little short of 
remarkable that a basso should be able 
to adapt himself so thoroughly to the min- 





1912.” he said, “and before I leave I have compositions seem to be a product of two corntries, the library containing about iature-painting of song. 

many engagements to fill in Europe,” creative powers, with such deep sympathy 2,500 volumes in all. In the middle of the ANNA INGMAN. 

SKILFUL PLAYING BY David Mannes, director of the settlement at a Metropolitan Opera House concert Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” and = Czi 
in East Third street, conducted, and the re- this season, carried off honors in extraor-  bulka’s “Iliegen Memot. What is most 


SETTLEMENT ORCHESTRA 


David Mannes and His Young Instru- 
mentalists Appear at Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Concert 


\t one of the concerts of the Young 
People’s Series last season an innovation 
was made by the first hearing of the Senior 
Orchestras of the Music 
Hall, New 


ork. These organizations were the fea- 


nd Junior 
hool Settlement at Carnegie 
ire of the concert on Saturday afternoon, 
at Carnegie Hall, when they again 
attend 


\larch 2, 
peared for the young people who 


ese educational concerts. 


sults were such as to win him the highest 
encomiums as a pedagog and as a musician 
of lofty ideals. The combined forces num- 
bered 120 players, first and second violins, 
violas and ’cellos—three professional double 
basses assisted—and plaved a concerto in A 
minor by Vivaldi with surprisingly good 
tone, style and general execution. The 
Junior Orchestra, composed of the younger 
players, many of them the merest tots, 
whose feet swung from their chairs, was 
heard in a Cimarosa overture, which Ed- 
gar Stowell, one of Mr. Mannes’s assist- 
ants, conducted; there was less sonority in 
the playing of these little folk, but rhythm 
and musical sense were set forth in their 
performance. 

Beryl Rubinstein, the young pianist, who 
made a splendid impression when heard 

















Pleasing personality, sings with taste and intelli- 
; gence; diction admirable—New York Press. 

: Decidedly favorable impression ; splendid mastery of 
her art—Evening Telegram. 

: Enunciation most commendable.—W orld. 
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dinary performances of MacDowell’s Con 


cert Etude, op. 36, Liszt’s “Wild Hunt,” 
Chopin’s étude, op. 25, No. 11, and Ru- 
binstein’s Tarantella, to which he had to 


add an extra. He again gave evidence of 
a technic, sure and firm in execution, a 
beautiful sense of tonal values and strong 
musical feeling. Alexander Lambert, with 
whom he has made his studies, has no 
doubt discovered in the boy, who is but 
twelve years old, an exceptional talent 
which may develop into a genius if treated 
properly. 

The Romance from the Second Concerto 
of Wieniawski and Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
freud” were well played by a young vio- 
linist, Edna Ruppel, who acts as concert 
mistress of the Senior Orchestra. Her 
playing displayed a warm, well-produced 
tone and her technic responded adequately 
to the music’s demands. 

The other orchestral compositions were 
a Tambourine of Rameau,’ Greétry’s 
“Marche de la Caravane,” Tschaikowsky’s 
Andante Cantabile, op. 11, the Serenade 
from Mozart’s “Don Juan,” with the voice 


part nicely transcribed for a solo ’cello 


which was well delivered by Lieff Rosanoff, 


commendable and praiseworthy is the fact 
that Mr. Mannes has not attempted to play 
extended suites for string orchestra with 
these young people; it is his excellent mu 
sicianship and his knowledge of young 
music students that has enabled him to so 
wisely choose short pieces in clear, unaf- 
fected style and still musically worth while. 
The work of these youthful players is a 
thing of which any city can feel proud; 
it is the result of serious, untiring effort on 
the part of Mr. Mannes and his assistants 
and to him must redound credit in large 
measure. 

At the close of the program was played 
the “Music School Chorale,” composed by 
Abram Flatow, a student of the settlement. 
After much applause Mr. Mannes took up 
a violin and as encore played the first two 
sections of Johann Strauss’s “Blue Dan- 
ube,” conducting and playing in the man- 
ner made famous by the Viennese “Waltz 


King.” A. W. K. 


Arthur Rubinstein, the young Polish pian 
ist, has been introducing a concerto by his 
compatriot, Carl Szymanowski, in Ger- 
many. 
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OPERA SINGERS ASSIST 
BROCKTON CHORAL CLUB 


Noteworthy Performance of “Aida” in 
Concert Form with Boston 
Stars as Soloists 


Brockton, Mass., March 4.—The Brock- 
on Choral Society gave Verdi’s opera, 
\ida,” in. concert form, assisted by eignt 
nembers of the Boston Opera House, in- 


‘luding Mme. Carmen Melis, Mme. Marie 
Claessens, Giuseppe Gaudenzi, Jose Mar- 
donés, Giovanni Polese, A. Silli, Florence 
DeCourcy and Ernesto Giaconne, last 
Thursday evening. An orchestra consist- 
ng of forty men from the Boston opera 
house, under Concert Master Pierre Hein- 
rotte and eight members of the Brockton 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Theron D. Perkins, also assisted at 
the verformance. 

George Sawyer Dunham, the director of 
the society, was especially successful in the 
training of the choruses, no work of its 
kind ever naving been presented by this 
society before. 

Carmen Melis and Signor Gaudenzi were 
at their best, both sharing in the honors of 
the solo work. Their duets in the finale 
were excellently rendered. Carmen Melis 
easily sumounted the difficulties of her role, 
and gave a most pleasing performance of 
Aida. De Courcy, in the role of the high 
priestess, distinguished herself, as did Mar- 
donés as Ramphis and Polese as Amonasro. 
\. Silli rendered the part of the king ef- 
fectively, and although Giaconne had a 
minor part, he sang it well and with feel- 
ing. Despite the fact that she suffered from 
a cold, Mme. Claessens took the part of 
Amneris, and gave an artistic rendition, 
and but few knew that she was indis- 
posed. The duet with Rhadames was ex- 
cellently done, displaying this gifted sing- 
er’s expressive voice to advantage. 

The entire program was well rendered. 
The next and final concert by this society 
will be given on April 23, when “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,” and a _ miscel- 
laneous program by the Brockton Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will be presented under 
Mr. Dunham’s direction. A. E. 





PERFORM FOR CHARITY 


Fine Array of Talent for a New York 
Benefit Concert 


A fine array of talent took part in a con- 
cert at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
on February 28, which was given as a bene 
fit for the New York Diet Kitchen Asso 
ciation. There were Kathleen Parlow, the 
young violinist; Katharine Goodson, 
the English pianist; a first hearing for 
Myrtle Thornburgh, a new soprano, and 
l‘rederick Gunther, the basso, with Harold 
Smith and George Falkenstein, accom- 
panists. 

Naturally the concert was a success from 
every angle. A large audience filled the 
hallroom, and a delightful program was 
performed in an enjoyable manner. Miss 
(hornburgh and Mr. Gunther opened thie 
entertainment with Mozart’s “La Ci darem” 
ind “The Passage Bird’s Farewell,” by 
llildach. “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” by Cadman, and the prelude to 
Roland’s “Cycle of Life” were later sung 
v Miss Thornburgh, followed by an aria 








WHAT! NO SPECIAL EAR FOR MUSIC AFTER ALL? 











1. Massenet 2. 


Weingartner. 


5. Enesco. 6. Kubelik. 2. 


Saint-Saens. 


3. Hubay. 4. Debussy. 
8. Richard Strauss. 


Photographs of Ears of Famous Musicians Made by Dr. Birman-Bera to Prove 
His Contention That It Is Not Necessary to Have Normal Ear Drums to Be 
An Excellent Musician.—From London “Tatler.” 


D&: BIRMAN-BERA, the English sur- 

geon, after making a study of the 
ears of famous musicians, has come to the 
conclusion that the construction of that 


organ has little to do with one’s musical 
appreciation, and that it is not necessary 
to have even normal ear-drums to become 
a finished musician. Dr. Birman-Bera 
says that his observations have shown that 


composers as a class have erect, almost 
vertical ear-drums and that. musicians, 
other than composers, have ear-drums the 
position of which vary from the slanting 
to the vertical, including all intermediate 
forms. Whether Dr. Birman-Bera’s dis- 
covery will result in the discarding of that 
handy and much-used, but now useless 
phrase, “an ear for music,” of course, re- 
mains to be seen. 





from “Madama Butterfly.” She displayed 
a voice of considerable beauty and sweet- 
ness. 

Miss Parlow won great success with her 
remarkable playing of Saint-Saéns’s Rondo 
Capricioso, and compositions by Lalo and 
Sarasate. Miss Goodson’s playing of a 
Chopin group was the occasion for hearty 
applause, which was repeated when she 
played Liszt’s Rhapsody in C Minor and a 
Barcarolle of Rubinstein. Mr. Gunther 
was well received for his fine singing of 
the “Song to the Evening Star,” from 
Tannhauser.” 


Dagmar Rubner, Pianist, Engaged for a 
Concert Tour 

Dagmar Rubner, the young pianist, will 
make a concert tour during the present 
season and next winter under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Paul Sutorius. Miss Rubner 
is the daughter of Professor Cornelius 
Rubner, the head of the department of 
music at Columbia University, New 
York, and has appeared with ‘great suc- 
cess in a number of impertant concerts 
during the past few years. She will give 
a recital on March 8 before the Art So- 
ciety, of Pittsburgh, at which she will be 
assisted by her father in a program of 


music for two pianos comprising a 
“Theme and _ Variations’ by Eduard 
Schutt, a number of movements from 
Rachmaninoff’s Suite, op. 5, and a Suite 
by Arensky. This program will also be 
played in Washington, D. C., on March 22, 
on which occasion Miss Rubner will again 
be assisted by her father. 





Mme. Hudson-Alexander Charms Port 
Huron 
Port Huron, Micu., March 5.—Mme. 


Hudson-Alexander delighted a good-sized 
audience recently with her beautiful sing- 
ing. The first part of the program was 


devoted to selections from  Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” in which Mme. Alexander 
was assisted by Edward Walker, of Chi- 


Askey, contralto, and Mr. 
Coulter, baritone, of this city. The duet 
“Power Eternal” was sung by Miss Askey 
and Mme. Alexander with fine effect. The 
recitation and chorus, “Thou Hast Tried 
Our Hearts,” sung by Mr. Coulter and 
chorus, served to show his fine voice to 
vood advantage and was liberally ap 
plauded. The second half of the program 
was given to Mme. Alexander in a recital 
of songs in which she completely charmed 
her audience. F. B. 


cago; Miss 


SEATTLE ORCHESTRA IN 
“‘PATHETIQUE” SYMPHONY 


Finely Contrasted Performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s Masterpiece— 
Harold Bauer in Recital 
SEATTLE, Wasn., Feb. 24.—The third reg- 
ular concert of the Seattle Philharmonic 
Orchestra was given Monday evening in 
the Metropolitan Theater. The audience 
was one of the smallest of the season and 
decidedly inconsistent with the excellence 
of the program offered. The opening num- 
ber, Weber’s Overture to “Euryanthe,” had 
a brilliant rendering, and was followed by 
the Bach Air for G String, which was 
nicely handled by the string section. In 
selecting the Tschaikowsky “Pathetique” 
Symphony, Director Spargur set for him- 
self no small task, but his reading of the 
first movement showed his authority and 
was in every way convincing. He held his 
men in splendid control, and gained a bal- 
ance unequalled in his previous concerts. 
Each movement received splendid treat- 
ment. Mr. Spargur’s conducting was force- 
ful, sympathetic and not lacking in the 

dramatic element. 
R Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, as soloist, sang a 
Scene and Aria from Meyerbeer’s “La 
Prophéte” and Mary Turner Salter’s “Cry 
of Rachel.” She was in excellent voice, 
and her singing of both numbers was most 
effective. The songs were well suited to 
the dramatic quality of her voice, and was 
obliged to repeat the “Cry of Rachel.” 
She was insistently recalled and finally 
added a Bohemian song by Dvorak. 
Harold Bauer, the eminent pianist, gave 
a recital in the Metropolitan Theater last 
evening, playing “Kreisleriana,” Schu- 
mann; B Minor Sonata, Liszt; Fantasia, 
op. 17, Schumann; Ballade in F and 
Etudes op. 10 Nos. 3 and 4, Chopin. Mr. 
}auer, who has been heard in Seattle on 
two previous occasions, was greeted with 
enthusiasm which increased with the pro- 
gram. His playing was truly marvelous, 
and time and again did he thrill his listen- 
ers with his impeccable technic and tonal 
effects of exquisite beauty. He made every 
moment of the long program interesting. 
Although insistently recalled, Mr. Bauer 
did not respond with an encore. Ln FP, 





Leverett B. Merrill’s Concert Plans 


Boston, March 4.—Leverett B. Merrill, 
the basso. has been engaged to sing at the 
People’s Choral Union Concert, April 28, 
at which parts of “The Creation” and 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” will be given. 
This will be the second time this season 
that Mr. Merrill has sung at one of the 
important choral concerts in Symphony 
Hall, the first being with the Cecilia So 
ciety at the February concert, when “The 
Damnation of Faust” was given. Mr. Mer 
rill gave a recital at Manchester, N. H., 
I‘ebruary 15, and has a number of engage 
ments booked for the Spring months. Tle 
is also having a busy season in teaching 


D. L. L. 





The sixth Bach festival to be held by 
Germany’s New Bach Society will take 
place in Breslau on June 15-17 under Dr. 
Georg Dohrn’s direction 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 











A SET of five compositions* for the 

piano by Alfredo Cairati, op. 19, are 
among the recent issues of Arthur P. 
Schmidt, Boston, Mass, They are a charm- 
ing valse, “Pulcinella,” “Au Moulin,” a 
melodious miniature, “Marche Pittoresque,” 
nicely conceived for the piano, “La Source” 
and a pensive little “Canzonetta.” All show 
good musicianship and should find favor as 
teaching material. They are carefully ed- 
ited and fingered and published in most 
attractive manner. 

“Five Compositions ror THE Piano. By Al- 
fredo Cairati, op. 19. Published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents each. 

Tt 
ARY TURNER SALTER, whose sec- 
ular songs have won her an enviable 
place among American song composers, has 
recently published two sacred songs,t which 
are far above the average song for church 
use. 

The first, “I Lay my Sins on Jesus,” is a 
meditative song of rare beauty; Mrs. Salter 
shows here exceptional feeling for har- 
monic coloring in a number of places, giv- 
ing the song a distinct character and mak- 
ing it stand out as a really musical song. 

“There is a Blessed Home” is also dis- 
tinctive in its plan and its strong and co- 
herent melody will doubtless win it a per- 
manent place in the church singer’s réper- 
toire. In these days of utterly conventional 
sacred songs, the majority of which verge 
on banality of the most marked type, these 
two songs are a welcome addition to a none 
too large list of refined offertories. Both 
songs are to be had for high and low voice. 

if rong Sacrep Soncs. By Mary Turner Salter. 
+f Lay My Sins on Jesus,” “There is a Blessed 


Home.” Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 50 cents each. 


* * * 
A SPLENDID new duet for Easter, “We 
Declare Unto You Glad Tidings,t by 
Bruno Huhn, has just been issued. It is 
conceived in the composer’s usual direct 
and virile style, with broad telling har- 
monies and the writing for the voices is ef- 
fective and musicianly. There is some free 
imitation between the voices in the Allegro, 
which adds considerablv to the song. It is 
published for soprano and tenor and alto 
and bass and is inscribed to Louis R. 
Dressler. 
t“We Dectrarze Unto You Gtap_ Tip1ncs.” 


Faster Duet. By Bruno Huhn. Published by 
Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents. 


* * * 
A SHORT song in jocose vein by Bruno 
Huhn, the New York composer, is a 
setting of a jolly poem by Paul Stevens, 
“A Secret from Bacchus.”§ It is one of 
those direct drinking songs which never 
fail to please and which are mirthful and 
joyous in character. Mr. Huhn apparently 
has a highly developed sense of humor, and 
has caught the spirit of the poem with no 
little success. The music is simple in style, 
exceedingly singable, and in the hands of 
such singers as David Bispham, Francis 
Rogers, Cecil Fanning and Reinald Wer- 
renrath should become a prime favorite 
with concert audiences. It is published in 
three keys, for high, medium and low 
voice. 


§“A Secret from Bacchus.” Song by Bruno 
Huhn. Published by G. Schirmer, N. Y. Price, 
40 cents. 


* * * 


AMONG recent publications for the vio- 

lin from the press of Carl Fischer 
have appeared a large work, “Souvenir de 
Amérique,” by Richard Czerwonky, and 
a lovely “Chanson d’ Amour,” by Louis Vic- 
tor Saar.f The former is a brilliant fantasy 
on “Old Folks at Home,” “Dixie” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” conceived in true 
violinistic style by a violinist of high at- 
tainment. Mr. Czerwonky is concertmaster 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and has distinguished himself with a num- 
ber of excellent compositions, There is 
considerable opportunity for display work, 
and the variations on “Old Folks at Home” 


are musicianly and interesting, requiring, 
however, a player of considerable virtuos- 
ity. It is dedicated to Mischa Elman. 

The “Chanson d’Amour” is a melodic 
piece of writing which commands atten- 
tion through its spontaneity and sincerity 
of style. Mr. Saar, who is now a resi- 
dent of Cincinnati, has again proved his 
excellent musicianship and his real creative 
ability. It is well written, for the violin, 
and should find many artists to bring it 
before the public. It is also published as a 
violin solo with string orchestra accom- 
paniment, and as a piano solo. 

{Souvenir de l’Amérique.” Fantasy for Violin 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Richard Czerwon- 
ky. Published by arl Fischer, N. Y. Price, $1.50. 
“Chanson d’Amour.” For Violin with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Louis Victor Saar, op. 60, No. 
2. Price, 65 cents, 

* * * 


Two facile*piano solos** from the cata- 

log of Carl Fischer, New York, have re- 
cently been issued. A broad flowing melody 
in E flat major is Carroll Martin’s “Melody 
of Peace,” simple in contour, but written 
with a firm and bold hand. Against arpeg- 
giated chords, the melody is sung by the 
right hand and is varied by a contrasting 
section equally pleasing in melody. 

An arrangement of a “Scotch Lullaby,” 
by Luigi Von Kunits, will no doubt appeal 
strongly to piano enthusiasts. This com- 
position, originally given out as a violin 
solo in E major, is transcribed for piano 
in B flat major with much success. It is 
a tender bit of lyricism, and contains many 
distinctive harmonic touches; the arrange- 
ment is within the ability of the gifted ama- 
teur pianist. 

**“Melody of Peace.” For the Piano. By Car- 
roll Martin. Published by Carl Fischer, New 
York. Price, 50 cents. 

“Scotch Lullaby.” For the Piano. By Luigi Von 
Kunits. Published by Carl Fischer, New York. 
Price, 30 cents, 

>. aie 


‘THE house of M. Witmark & Sons has 
during the past few years given its 
attention to the publication of serious songs, 
and piano compositions, and in doing so has 
met with considerable success. More re- 
cently it has interested itself in the bring- 
ing out of violin and ’cello compositions of 
a better type and among its recent issues 
are a number of highly interesting com- 
positions by contemporary writers. tf 

A “Gavotte” for violin with piano ac- 
paniment by Arthur Troostwyk is a splen- 
did imitation of the old dance form; it is 
in D major and has attractive melody and 
a lilting rhythm that will win it favor. 
Three pieces by Samuel Savannah, a prom- 
inent violinist on the Pacific coast, are also 
issued, “Barcarolle,” in the first position, a 
“Tarantelle,” also in the first position but 
requiring more technical equipment, and a 
“Romance in D.” The latter is an excep- 
tionally strong piece of writing, by one 
who knows the instrument and whose mu- 
sical ideas are out of the ordinary. It is 
fairly difficult, embracing a working knowl- 
edge of the first seven positions; melod- 
ically, Mr. Savannah has something to say 
and the piano accompaniment adds to the 
interest of the piece. It should find a place 
on the recital programs of our contem- 
porary violin virtuosi. 

Three compositions by Erna Troostwyk 
make a distinctly satisfactory impression 
and are well written for the violin. The 
first is “The Echo,” a mazurka-caprice, the 
second a serenade “Springtime,” which is 
graceful and replete with melodic charm. 
It is dedicated to Maud Powell. “In the 
Forest” is the third piece, idyllic in char- 
acter, designed as a short Andante, varying 
in mood. The middle section in E major is 
particularly pleasing and bears the stamp 
of true creative ability. A. W. K. 


|New Compositions For VIOLIN Soto, “‘Gavotte.” 
By Arthur Troostwyk. “Barcarolle,” ‘‘Romance,”’ 
“Tarantelle.” By Samuel Savannah. “The Echo” 
(Mazurka-Caprice), “Springtime,” “In the Forest.” 
By Erna Troostwyk. Price, 50 cents each. All 
published by M. Witmark & Sons, New York. 





Mrs. Werner-West in Concert 


Mrs. Antoinette Werner-West, the Cin- 
cinnati soprano, assisted by Louise Schell- 
schmidt, harpist; and Ellist McDiarmid, 
flutist, appeared recently at a private musi- 
cale in Terre Haute, Ind. The bookings 
were made through the office of Frank E. 
Edwards, who has also concluded arrange- 
ments for the appearance of John Hoff- 
mann, the Cincinnati tenor, to appear at 
the famous Lindsborg (Kan.) Festival. 
Mr. Hoffmann will also take an important 
part in the Cincinnati May Festival, and is 


meeting with success in his many public 
appearances both in Cincinnati and else- 
where. 





The art of clever program building was 
again exemplified in the recital given re- 
cently in the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn 
bv Graham Reed under the auspices of the 
Kindergarten Union. Mr. Reed has a so- 
norous baritone voice and backs it up with 
admirable enunciation. Homer’s “Banjo 
Song” and Huhn’s “Invictus” were among 
his American songs. 
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in the Home of Amerigo Vespucci—A Letter to Brahms 


ACK of space prevented me last week 
from recording all of my Philadelphia 
reminiscences, and especially from telling 
of the woe that befell the hats of Eleanor 
de Cisneros, contralto of the Chicago 
Opera Company. 

I forget how the conversation veered 
around to hats, and even now I wonder 
how it was that I came to notice the par- 
ticular hat which Madame wore on that 
day; not because the hat itself was not 
remarkable or beautiful, for it was a dream 
of a hat, but because I never notice any 
hats when they happen to frame an inter- 
esting or beautiful face, or a face both in- 
teresting and beautiful, as in the present 
Would you sit 
Titian’s masterpieces 
the gilt 


case. Do you blame me? 
in front of one of 
and criticise, nay, even 
frame? 

I forget what it was that attracted my at- 
tention to that particular hat, but I think 
it was the striking contrast between the 


notice, 














Charles Dalmorés, the Versatile Tenor, 
and Howard Shelley, Press Represent- 
ative of the Philadelphia-Chicago Op- 
era Company 


chestnut brown hair with the tints of red- 
gold and the quaint old-blue velvety color 
of the hat, a color which I have only seen 
in old Syrian or Persian carpets. 
“Where did you get that hat?” 
“Paris ?” 
“Yes, it’s a 


I queried 


Paris creation, but—Oh, 


please don’t mention ‘hats’ to me again— 
the very word makes me sick. It’s this 
way: In Paris last Summer I ordered 
my supply of Winter hats for this season 
in New York. The Winter styles were not 
yet out, but my modiste promised me that 
when I returned from Australia I would 
find them ready for me. It never occurred 





Members of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company. From Left to Right: 
Mario Sammarco, Cleofonte Campanini, 


Berat, 
and Alice Zeppilli 


to me to open the boxes until we were in 
mid-ocean. Then I had the case contain- 
ing the boxes brought to my stateroom and 
you can imagine my state of mind when | 
found everyone of my hats soaking wet, all 
of them discolored and a sorry sight. On 
investigating, I found out that one of the 
pipes going through the hold had a leak 
directly above my trunks, and I held the 
steamship company responsible. They have 
just notified me that they will not pay, and 
the worst of it is that the bill from my 
modiste is yet to come. You will under- 
stand now why the very word ‘hat’ gives 
me the heartache!” 
x * * 
fp MeDzO BASSI, the Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago opera tenor, 1s an expert ama- 
teur photographer. “Have you seen my 
latest pictures? Here they are,” he said 
that same day in Philadelphia, and handed 
me some photographs of an old Italian 
mansion surmounted by a _ picturesque 
tower. “This is the villa I have bought in 
the old country—built many, many hundred 
years ago by Amerigo Vespucci. I had it 
repaired and remodeled, and that is where 
I am going to rest in the Summer.” 
Rather apt, is it not, that an Italian, with 
dollars earned in America, should be en- 
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abled to purchase the house of his fellow- 
countrymen for whom America was 
named? 
oe 

AM “some” photographer myself, and | 

had my opportunity when I saw com- 
ing around the corner a tall, handsome 
man—striking features, distinguished bear- 
ing, clad in the latest London style—and a 
still handsomer young woman, a picture of 
youth and beauty. My, what a chance for 
the camera, for at once I recognized Clar- 
ence Whitehill and Marie Cavan. They 
came along through a quiet side street (in 
Philadelphia they are all quiet) and 
thought themselves unnoticed. Like an In- 
dian I approached that corner—and click— 
[ had them inside the camera. 

Marie Cavan blushed visibly and Mr. 
Whitehill began at once offering sums of 
four figures for the possession of the ex- 
clusive rights of that picture. Think of 1 
—the first money I could have earned with 
my camera—but my journalistic pride was 
greater than the sums offered by Mr. 
Whitehill, though he went as far as $25,000. 
Ask him, if you don’t believe me! 

“The picture is not for sale,” I said de- 


cidedly, “but perhaps you will add a few 
words for publication. May I congratu- 
late?” 


By that time Miss Cavan had vanished, 
and if I had not cornered Mr. Whitehill 
he would probably have followed. 

“Let’s go over to Mr. Shelley’s room; we 
can better talk there.” But we had made 
our accounts without the genial publicity 








Louise 


Amedeo Bassi, Attillio Parelli 


man of the Philadelphia opera, who was 
“also present,” and, though we had a most 
interesting chat, most of it was not for 
publication. 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. Shelley, “I 
have an engagement this week for dinner 
with Lillian Russell and her sisters. Do 
you know her sisters?” 

“No,” said Mr. Whitehill, “but I know 
all her husbands, even the latest!” 

* * * 

ECENTLY the Chicago-Philadelphia 

Company was scheduled to journey 
over to Baltimore to give “Hansel und 
Gretel.” The announcements sent to Balti- 
more contained the cast of the artists in 
“Hansel,” followed by a detailed schedule 
of the ballet divertissements to be given 
after the performance of the opera. This 
schedule contained dances by Brahms, Ru- 
binstein, Dvorak, Strauss and Fumagalli. 

All the principals of the cast received a 
beautifully addressed letter from a well- 
known hostelry in Baltimore, and it is 
possible to imagine the surprise of the 
opera management when there were found 
in the same delivery five letters from the 
same hotel addressed to Mr. Johannes 
Brahms, Mr. Anton Rubinstein, Mr. Jo- 
hann Strauss, etc., care of Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Company. 

The letters were opened and the follow- 
ing contents of one of them explained the 
mystery: 

“Dear Mr. Brahms: 

“Hearing that you are coming to 
Baltimore with the Chicago Opera 
Company, we beg to present to you 
the attractiveness of our hotel and beg 
to assure you that you will receive 
here the best care and attention dur- 
ing your sojourn in our city. We wish 
to draw your special attention to the 





fact that our cuisine is unexcelled and 
that the hotel is absolutely fireproof. 
Trusting to have the honor of your 
patronage, very truly yours, 


” 





Talk about the progress music has made 
in this country! Wonderful! Even fire- 
proof hotels for Brahms! Where do they 
think poor Brahms has gone, anyway? 


Perhaps those who talk so disputatiously 


about the Prahms composition will wisn 
& 


they were in as cool a place one day! 











Marie Cavan and Clarence Whitehill, 
Two American Members of the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Opera Company 


W. HINSHAW, the American bari- 
* tone, will have to submit one of 
these days to an interview for “Behind the 
Curtain.” But, in the meantime, I had the 
good fortune to interview Mrs. Hinshaw, 
who, not so very long ago, was Miss Mabel 
Clyde. The following will be, so to speak, 
the better half of my interview: 

“To tell the truth,” began Mrs. Hinshaw, 
“T don’t mind admitting that I have a holy 
fear of newspaper men, although I am get- 
ting more accustomed to them now. But 
when I was a girl, and, during our engage- 
ment, they proved real terrors for me. 
Somehow or other I have had a poor idea 
of their musical knowledge, and here is 
something that may explain why. On the 
eve of our wedding a woman reporter of 
one of the big dailies presented herself at 
our house and wanted an interview. 

“Poor me! I protested and insisted I 
had nothing interesting to say but all in 
vain. It was pointed out that it was bet- 
ter policy to see her, that it was unwise to 
make enemies, and, with everyone insisting, 
I was finally prevailed upon to yield. 

“She made a very good impression at 
first and began by complimenting me on 
the excellent choice I had made, saying that 
Mr. Hinshaw was a great artist, that she 
had heard him in every role he had sung, 
and especially on the night before as the 
Herald in ‘Lohengrin.’ 

“*Aha,’ I said to myself, ‘I have mis- 
judged these poor people. This woman cer- 
tainly has musical taste and understands 
the value of an artist.’ 

“*VYes’ the woman reporter rattled on, 
‘Mr. Hinshaw has a very big future before 
him, and (her tone became a confidential 
whisper) Cartiso can’t live forever, and 
Mr. Hinshaw is the only one who can take 
his place!’ 

“Tableau ! 

“The poor woman must have thought me 
very rude, but I could have shrieked with 
laughter, and it was hours before I could 
control myself. 

“Do you blame me if I say that my illu- 
sions as to reportorial omniscience have 
gone overboard ?” 

Mr. Hinshaw had finished shaving ana 
came in, greeting me with a merry smile 
and a grip that made my hand ache and 
submitted to his part of the interview, but 
that is for another time! 

Lupwic WIELICH. 





Ruth Vincent is now a “two-a-day” top- 
liner at the London Palladium, where she 
is singing songs by Liza Lehmann, Fred- 
eric Cowen and others. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








The Art of Bel Canto ) 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

The position taken by D. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, the eminent English baritone, in his 
admirable and prophetic treatise on the 
singing of the future is sane and sound and 
strikes the keynote of the general principle 
which should be borne in mind by students 
of singing. It is as follows: 


“Voice must grow out of language, and 
singers must begin their studentship by 
singing thoughts. The senses must not be 
allowed to tyrannize over the vocalists of 
the future, who will moreover show per- 
fect correlative beauty and absolute agility 
of voice resulting from linguistic or, if you 
will, literary purity.” 

In referring to the bel canto of the 
Italian School, the art of bel canto means 
the art of beautiful singing, and the bel 
canto as taught in Italy by the great mas- 
ters was not confounded with the term 
“bella voce,’ which means beautiful voice. 

In the school of Bargli, Vanni, Ronconi, 
Pozzo, Moretti, Blasco and other schools 
of Italy, where the writer was a student, 
the difference betwen “bel canto” and “bella 
voce” was made unmistakable by such ex- 
pressions as “Lui tiene una bella voce ma 
non sa l’arte di bel canto,” or “Non sa di 
cantare,” which means—He has a beautiful 
voice but does not know how to sing—pro- 
nouncing words correctly and distinctly and 
giving temperamental expression to the 
thought contained in the text combined with 
the production of beautiful tones and when 
necessary the even flow of beautiful tones 
in the phrases was the required attainment, 
which is exactly in accord with Mr. Da- 
vies’s contention. 

There is no doubt but that the fault of 
viving too much attention to the mere sen- 
suous beauty of the voice and the execution 
of vocal pure technics rather than to intel- 
ligent expression may be charged to the 
Italian schools as a matter ot art criticism, 
but the immediate cause of any such degen- 
eracy from artistic ideals was the character 
of the music written which required par- 
ticular attention to vocal development along 
the lines of agility and other varieties of 
purely vocal display. 

This, then, was a natural consequence of 


coherent causes and however just cause for 
criticism there may be of the music written 
by Italian composers, such criticisms can- 
not be justly visited upon the art of bel 
canto per se. This has stood from its first 
development as it still stands—an adequate 
means of expression. 

The singers of Italy are trained and al- 
ways have been trained to sing the music 
of their rdles so as to meet the musical and 
vocal requirements. 

Colorature sopranos and dramatic so- 
pranos have their distinct répertoire. He- 
roic tenors, lyric tenors and tenori di grazia 
are trained according to the requirements 
of rdles which they are supposed to sing 
according to their vocal Mezzi. The Vasco, 
Rhadames and Othello of the Italian opera 
is not the Count Almaviva in “Barber of 
Seville” or the Don Ottavio in “Don Gio- 
vanni.” W. WarREN SHAw. 

No. 9 East Forty-third Street, 

New York, March 1, 1912. 





As to Altering the Natural Vocal Range 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

Have you space for a few words called 
forth by reading your excellent quotation 
from Mr. Haslam’s “Style of Singing” in 
your issue of February 17? It would be 
interesting to ascertain the psychological 
cause of this craze for an unnatural vocal 
range (with, alas! its loss of tonal beauty). 
Has the discontent with existing circum- 
stances, which runs through all classes of 
society at the present time, permeated the 
realm of art? 

I suppose there is hardly a teacher who 
has not to contend with that “vaulting am- 
bition” which in the young singer is so apt 
to “o’erleap itself.” Words of warning 
fall on unheeding ears, and the broad way 
that leads to vocal destruction is gayly 
trodden.. It is frequently difficult to deter- 
mine the nature of a pupil’s voice at first 
hearing, as it is often hidden under faults 
acquired by defective speaking if not of 
singing. The careful teacher withholds 
judgment until a certain amount of breath 
control has been acquired. The want of 
breath control is the factor that causes 
strain, either in speaking or singing, for 
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the effort. is then thrown upon the larynx, 
which should be left in absolute freedom 
to do its work. A tone produced by con- 
scious effort of the throat lacks resonance, 
as every teacher realizes. Natural tone 
production, with the consequent remedy of 
strain and various throat evils, can be ob- 
tained by vocal massage (i. e., the repetition 
of certain syllables) in conjunction with 
physiological breathing. This I know from 
my own experience. Singers’ nodes I have 
been able to remove in this way and so 
have saved an operation. Not long ago I 
restored a throat to perfect health after it 
had been four years in this condition. The 
case was sent to me by a specialist of this 
citv, who wished to avoid an _ operation. 
True, it took me some months, but the re- 
sults were eminently satisfactory. The 
laryngoscope in the hands of the expert is 
a powerful aid to the teacher in determining 
the nature of a voice. 

Nature does not give the vocal cords of a 
tenor to a baritone or contralto cords to a 
soprano. The high baritone with the “tenor 
ring” is at all times a hard case to deter- 
mine by the ear alone, but “nature never 
errs,’ and she resents and repays any sin 
against her. An examination of the vocal 
cords prevents many a disaster and may 
settle the doubts of many a would-be tenor, 
unwilling to accept the verdict of a con- 
scientious teacher. Thanking you for your 
courtesv, yours sincerely, 

E. B. RayMonp. 

Buffalo, N. Y., February 23, 1912. 





The World’s Greatest Orchestra 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


A very interesting article in MusIcaL 
America of February 17 was that in which 
Felix Weingartner says the two greatest 
orchestras are the Boston Symphony and 
the Vienna Philharmonic. I have also heard 
that the Amsterdam and London Symphony 
Orchestras are the finest. The Dresden and 
3erlin Philharmonic Royal Opera also are 
praised. Would it not be a good thing to 
get Mr. Weingartner’s idea about the above 
also? I hope you will. 

The Paris Lamoureux and Colonne Or- 
chestra, Leipsic Gewandhaus and_ the 
Munich Hof are also praised highly. Which 
is really the “best” or the several best? 

Yours truly, 
J. F. MANNION. 

Chicago, February 24, IgI2. 





PRIZE FOR CHORUS SINGING 


New York Recreation Center Classes to 
Contest for Morgan Trophy 





A handsome trophy has been offered by 
Anne Morgan for chorus competition 
ainong the singing classes in the New York 
Board of Education recreation centers. 
The prize is offered by Miss Morgan in an 
effort to stimulate musical interest in these 
various centers, and a committee has been 
appointed to judge which of the choruses 
shall be awarded the trophy. The Morgan 
Trophy is to remain in possession of the 
successful chorus for one year, and then 
another competition will be held for the 
trophy for another year. The center which 
wins the contest three times shall become 
the permanent owner of the prize. 

The committee which will judge the con 
test is composed of Bird Allen, Susan V. 
Goodwin, Elizabeth 


l‘arrell, Nellie L. R. 
llaas, Ruth A. Harper, Katherine L. Hurl- 
burt, Sarah J. qs Frances Logue, 
Mrs. Margaret M. McKee, M. Louise Pat- 
terson, Ray F. Schwartz and Clara M. 
Williams, principals of various New York 
high schools.. 

In addition to the club trophy, Miss 
Morgan will also present the individual 


inembers of the successful organization 
bronze medals, similar in design to the 
club trophy. 

Instruction in music at these recreation 
centers is given free of charge by com- 
petent teachers, and invitation is extend- 





ed to working girls and women to join 
and secure the advantage of this instruc- 
tion. The classes meet once a _ week, 
and it is expected that the contest for 
Miss Morgan’s tropny will not only cre- 
ate greater interest in singing, but will 
result in a closer knitting together of the 
members of each club, and of the clubs 
in different parts of the city, as they 
meet oftener. 





Bessie Bell Collier Engaged as Boston 
Orchestra Soloist 


Boston, Feb. 27.—Bessie Bell Collier, the 
violinist, has been engaged as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the 
rehearsal and concert in Boston on April 
19 and 20. This engagement of Miss Col- 
lier’s follows close upon her success with 
the Boston Symphony at the concert in 
Brooklyn on February 23, at which Saint- 
Saéns’s B Minor Concerto was TT 





Ohio Girl’s Berlin Success 


SPRINGFIELD, O., March 5.—Friends of 
Jane Packhaur, of this city,-who is study- 
ing in Berlin under Frantz Proschowsky, 
are elated over the success the young local 
singer is winning abroad. Letters from 
Prof. Proschowsky say that Miss Pack- 
haur‘s voice is of a rare quality, and one 
which goes to the heart. “Miss Packhaur 
has one of the most beautiful contralto 
voices I have heard,” writes Prof. Pros- 
chowsky. “She sings with remarkable un- 
derstanding, and I have hopes of a great 
career for her.” 
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Celebrated Coloratura Singer 
(Two Seasons Metropolitan Opera of New York) 


Pupli of Marchesi, Paris 
Member of the Faculty of the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory, Berlin. 
Complete training for Opera and Concert. 
Instruction in es English, French and 
allan. 
Recommended by leading celenrisies such as 
GUSTAV MAHLER, LEO B 
DR. CARL MUCK, ANGELO NEUMANN, a.o. 
After completion of study, first-class oper- 
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THIS CLEVELAND LEADER 
MAKES WORK PLEASURE 


Fun to Sing for Davis, Say Members of 
Singers Club.—And That’s The 
Secret of His Success 





CLEVELAND, March 5.—Albert Rees Da- 
vis is a name to conjure with in Cleveland 
musical circles, for he stands on both sides 
of the music equation and is at the same 
time a patron and a professional. No con- 
cert audience is complete without him; he 
is always to be 
seen at the opera 
and no musical as- 
sociation of the 
city fails to put 
his name on its 
board of directors 
or to seek his ex- 


pert advice. As 
director of the 
Singers’ Club a 


group of 120 men, 
he has shown 
himself to be one 
of the most. tal- 
ented leaders that 
Cleveland has ever 
known. 

Coming to Cleveland, as a boy, from 
Youngstown, O., he not only sought his 
fortune but found it in large measure, yet 
no amount of hurry in the business world 
has been able to stifle his love for music. 
As a boy, with a sweet tenor voice and 
a love for playing the ’cello, Albert Davis 
was always in demand. As a man, six 
years as organist and director of the boy 





Albert Rees Davis. 


choir at Grace Church, and several years 
as chorister at St. Paul’s, he incréased his 


range of musical association. Later came 
his connection with the Singers’ Club, 
which has meant so much for the develop 
ment of male chorus singing in this city. 
The club has been in existence nineteen 
years, and during the last six, under the 
direction of Mr. Davis, has become a re- 
markable organization both musically and 
socially, and has its own home in a large 
suite of rooms in a convenient downtown 
neighborhood. 

The personal tribute of the members to 
the inspiration of their leader is one of 
unqualified enthusiasm. “No matter how 
tired we are,” said one member, “when ‘Al’ 
Davis takes up his baton and looks into 
our eyes, we forget everything except that 
he is there and that we are to have the fun 
of singing with his leadership.” 

But, though it ma seem like fun, the 
untiring, hard work of the club is always 
manifest. The rehearsals begin with fif- 
teen minutes of vocalization. This is more 
of a drill in uniform pronunciation of 
vowels than in voice training, for in the 
careful shading of tone the discrepancies in 
the “a’s” and “o’s” make a great difference. 

In quick attack, in depth and beauty of 
tone, in delicacy of shading, in clearness 
of enunciation, the magnetic training of 
Mr. Davis has given to this large body of 
men a wonderful efficiency. 

Mr. Davis’s programs are studied from 
those given by the best clubs in this country 
and in Furope, and the names of Sel 
mann, MacDowell, Chadwick and Henry 
Holden Huss appear beside that of the fa- 
vorite local composer, James H. Rogers, 
whose dedications to the club are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 
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combined with the ANGELUS. 


The KNABE 
PIANO 


Essentially an artistic instru- 


90. Its magnificent tonal ca- 
pacity, its highly perfected 
action its exquisite de- 
sign have made it univer- 

ly known as “the world’s —_ of 
best piano.” know it. 


must be in 


US. 


tion with it, and its best telli 
possess and enjoy the ANG 








and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated 


"THE highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 
the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 


The EMERSON 
PIANO 


Known tar and wide as the 


ment and sought by those “sweet-toned Emerson” be action and tone, especi- 
yet oy my cause of its peculiarly ally built to receive the 
obtainabie— e highly . “ted 

trained musician, the virtuo- Fran Meira —. ANGELUS and to meet 


Emersons have been sold 
and there is no piano which 
can supplant it in the hearts 
those who own 


There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 


In all three instruments, the ANGELUS is the same. 
ing Lever, the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal 
Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, all 
indispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 


The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be learned only by years of associa- 
realization by owners themselves after they actually 


Our Agent in your city will gladly demonstrate to you the unlimited 
musical possibilities of the ANGELUS and quote you liberal terms 
of pa t with or without the exchan 
In CANADA the GOURLAY ANGELUS and ANGELUS piano. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. Business Established 1877 Regent House, Regent St., London 








The ANGELUS 
PIANO 


An instrument of splendid 


the more general demand in 
a player-piano. It offers 
by far the best value of any 
and _ instrument in the market at 


its price. 


The wonderful Phras- 


your present piano. 














GOOD PRACTICE AND BAD 


PRACTICE AT THE PIANO 





By CELENE LOVELAND, 
** PRACTICE makes perfect.” Has any 
one ever considered this oft-heard 
quotation in regard to piano practice? 
What is practice? The dictionary tells us 
“practice is the habit of doing anything, 
frequent use; regular exercise for in- 
struction, method.” 

Take the first two statements—‘the habit 
of doing anything, frequent use.” A per- 
son may get into the habit of doing a 
thing in a wrong manner and repeat it 
again and again. Take a piano student; 
he may be going over a difficult passage re- 
peatedly, playing wrong notes, using poor 
fingering or with so little knowledge of 
how to deal technically with the problem 
that he makes no progress although he 
“uses frequently” the same bad fingering, 
incorrect technic and false notes. How 
soon with such practice will this student 
reach perfection? Never. So long as he 
practices wrongly even though he has “the 
habit of doing it,’ and “frequently uses” 
this wrong manner of trying to overcome 
difficulties. Manifestly this quotation needs 
modification if we are to take the first 
two definitions of the word “practice.” 

The last two statements in the defini- 
tion, “regular exercise for instruction, 
method,” imply a definite plan of work, 
intelligently directed with a knowledge of 
what is to be gained and exactly how best 
to use the materials at hand, 

It is decidedly unfair to the pupil for a 
teacher to give him a compostion and re- 
quest him to practice it and learn it (that 
is, achieve a moderate degree of perfec 
tion in its rendition) and expect him to do 
this without showing him how he is to 
practice. 

It is obvious that many students do not 
know how to practice, judging by their 
slow progress and the answers one re- 
ceives to queries as to why they go through 
certain exercises or play a passage with 
such fingering or such and such move 
ments of the hands, fingers and arms. One 
receives the most startling vague replies 
to these questions if, indeed, any are given 
at all. 

The student should know the exact rea- 
son for everything he does and why it is 
best to be done in that manner. Nothing 
should be left to conjecture. Everything 
should be founded on absolute knowledge. 

lf the pupil knows of himself exactly 
how everything should be done, he mani 
festly needs no instruction and would, 
therefore, not be there for that purpose. 
It is consequently necessary for the teacher 
to show his pupil how to work so that he 
imay accomplish satisfactory results. Some- 
times it is the interpretative side, or again 
purely the mechanical which most troubles 
lim and he needs to be carefully guided so 
that he may see clearly for himself and 
have no technical obstacles prevent him 
from satisfactorily expressing his own in 
dividuality. 

I have known cases of partial paralysis 
to result from piano practice, and have 
heard pianists complain of aching arms, 





swollen wrists and stiff fingers. This 
never would have occurred had they been 
practising correctly. They had been work- 
ing blindly, without absolute knowledge. 

In beginning work on a new composi- 
tion the tithe and composer should be 
carefully noted, also the tempo indicated 
by the author which gives at once an idea 
of the character of the piece and how to 
approach its interpretation. This done, 
with students who are hampered by but 
few technical difficulties, it is advisable 
to play through the composition and gain 
an idea of its construction and locate the 
climaxes before detail work is commenced. 
Passages which promise technical prob- 
lems should be the first ones practiced and 
the key to overcoming these difficulties 
should be given by the teacher before the 
pupil has worked on them alone and ere 
he has fallen into any bad habits, thus sav- 
ing much time by immediate correct ap- 
proach of the difficulties. 

A pupil still hampered by certain tech- 
nical faults should never be given a com- 
position to study alone where he will en- 
counter just the difficulties with which he 
has most trouble. A knowledge of how 
to cope with and master a difficulty should 
first be gained before one encounters it in 
a composition. Such pupils should study a 
new piece measure by measure, and then 
the complete phrase, and so on throughout 
the work. No sight-reading should be at 
tempted in such cases, for unconsciously 
they will fall back into old ways or be- 
come stiff and tense, for the mind is too 
much occupied in the reading of the com 
position to direct the hands technically 
correctly, 

A teacher should never let his classes be- 
come so crowded or be so interested in 
concertizing that he cannot give the neces- 
sary time to the correction of the indi- 
vidual difficulties of his pupils. For if the 
piano students of the present day are not 
carefully and painstakingly instructed and 
guided toward perfection in their art, 
where will be our piano virtuosi of the 
next generation? 

A great deal of time and attention is 
being given the subject of musical peda- 
gogy at the present time—how to accom- 
plish results in the shortest space of time 
with the least exertion. The watchword 
of the day is “progress”—not alone prog- 
ress developing results in the future, but 
immediate progress where the results may 
be seen at once and the benefit derived 
here and now. This is especially true of 
the United States, and its musicians and 
teachers are working valiantly to accom- 
plish this object. 


Daughter of Mark Andrews Meets Death 
in Trolley Accident 


Montcrair, N. J., Feb. 20. Audrey 
\ndrews, the nine-year-old daughter of 
\Miark Andrews, president of the American 
(Guild of Organists, and organist of St. 
lLuke’s Episcopal Church here, was struck 
by a trolley car yesterday and killed. 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone placing to 
artistic finishing for concert, 
oratorio, and opera. 

Teacher of Mme. Marie Rape old, ogprane, 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; me. Bernice 
de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Company; me. Josephine Ja- 
oT” 2 contralto, formerly of the Con- 

Grand Opera Company; Allen 
Hinckley, basso, Metropolitan Opera 
Co.; Henri G. cott, basso, Chicago 
Grand Opera  Co.; Rudolf Ber er, 
tenor, Royal Cpere, Berlin : Orville r- 
rold, tenor, nhattan Opera House; 
Leon Rains, basso, Royal Opera, Dresden; Mme. 
Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Australia 
and Germany: Kathleen Howard, contralto, Grand 
Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
Grand Opera, Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, 
Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent singers. 
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ROSENTHAL’S ARTISTIC GREATNESS 


A Munich Tribute to the Pianist—The Bavarian Capital Under the 
Sign of Waltz King Strauss—An American Composer’s Indian 
Songs and a Recital by Mme. Cahier 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sophien Strasse 5 C, 
Munich, February 14, 1912. 


HERE are pianists and pianists and 
there is Moriz Rosenthal. The words 
technic and virtuosity, usually applied, 
mean one thing, but used in connection 
with Rosenthal they signify something 
quite different. The great pianist—the 
greatest, in my humble opinion, now living 
—appeared here for the first time in two 
years, and weeks before the day of the 
recital every good seat in the Odeon—the 
largest hall in Munich—had been sold. I 
have watched the career of the Roumanian 
artist ever since the night when he made 
his New York début in Steinway Hall, 
some twenty-three years ago. On the same 
evening there appeared Fritz Kreisler, then 
a boy prodigy, who has also realized the 
promise of his youth. Rosenthal was then 
a virtuoso merely, with a supreme mastery 
of the keyboard, to the exclusion of any 
higher qualities. Frederick Schwab wit- 
tily described him as “a great pounder but 
not an expounder.” 

How his art has deepened and broad- 
ened so that now it gives the finest ex- 
pression to whatever use it is put has be- 
come an old story. A great virtuoso he 
was and is—a great interpreter he has be- 
come. His program the other evening 
comprised the Beethoven Sonata, op. 109, 
Schumann’s “Carnaval,” three Chopin num- 
bers—the Berceuse, Waltz in C Minor, op. 
64, No. 2, Scherzo in B Minor, op. 21;- his 
own study in thirds on the D Major Waltz; 
Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz; the Chopin- 
Liszt “Chant Polonais,” and the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. In itself these fa- 
miliar selections, presented almost at the 
fag end of an exacting season, would or- 
dinarily not have served to stimulate one’s 
jaded musical appetite. But Mr. Rosen- 
thal’s superb art, in which intellect and 
emotion seem equaly balanced, once more 
caused them to sound new, fresh, vital. 
Even to the hackneyed rhapsody (I gen- 
erally shudder when I encounter it on a 
pianist’s program) he imparted certain in- 
definable traits that almost bestowed upon 
it the semblance of unfamiliarity. 


* * * 


The purists and the Beckmessers will 
doubtless be shocked to know that for the 
last fortnight Munich has been under the 
sign of Strauss. Not he of “Salomé” or 
he of the “Chocolate Soldier,” but the 
Waltz King Johann, whose delightful mel- 
odies have been heard not only in dance 
halls, but also at the Royal Opera, and— 
oh horrors!—also at a severely classical 
entertainment. Yes, Ferdinand Lowe, not 
having the fear of Krehbiel before him 
at the Konzertverein’s eighth concert, actu- 
ally conducted the “Fledermaus” overture 
alongside of Schubert’s Seventh Symphony 
and the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto per- 
formed by Fritz Kreisler. And worse still, 
three nights before, one of Moriz Rosen- 
thal’s encores was the “Vienna Carnival,” 
that prodigiously—and to most performers 
—impossibly difficult arrangement of three 
Strauss waltzes. At the recital a frantic 
tumult ensued, but it was not a circum- 
stance to the rapturous enthusiasm show- 
ered upon the conductor, the singers and 
the actors who took part in the perform- 
ance of “Die Fledermaus.” That master- 
piece has long been hoffahig at all the Ger- 
man capitals, and the Miinchner artists give 
it with such inimitable verve, they enter 
so heartily into the spirit of the thing that 
the sparkling gayety prevailing on the stage 
was on a par with the admirable manner 
with which Strauss’s exquisite instru- 
mentation was rendered by the orchestra. 
Leon Rosenhelt, whose conducting of “But- 
terfly” left much to be desired, has a keen 
sense of rhythm, combined with much tem- 
peramental energy and this makes him an 
ideal Strauss interpreter. He had, to be 
sure, excellent material at his disposal, for 
a saucier or vocally more brilliant Adele 
than Frau Bosetti’s or a more graceful 
and humorous Eisenstein than Dr. Walter’s 
cannot be imagined. 

Ah, if Henry T. Finck had only been 
there! However, one of these days, when 
airships will sail across the Atlantic regu- 
larly, I’ll send this cable to the Evening 
Post's musical editor: “This is Johann 
Strauss week. Come!” 


Among the American musicians sojourn- 
ing in Munich this Winter is Horace Alden 
Miller, of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa. Mr. Miller has in recent years de- 
voted much attention to the study of In- 
dian music, and the other afternoon gave 
me an opportunity to hear a number of 
songs, the words to which are from the 
pen of Mrs. Frederic Weitz, of Des 
Moines. He does not attempt to change 
the original air or elaborate the theme, but 
the simple melody is harmonized so as to 
preserve the Indian characteristics and 
local color. I found much exotic charm in 
these songs, and they are very singable. 
Before leaving America Mr. Miller har- 
monized some Ojibwa and Arapaho tunes 
and composed from them a group of piano 
pieces published in Chicago. 

x * x 

Mme. Charles Cahier gave a song recital 
at the Four Seasons on Saturday evening. 
Whenever the gifted lady from Ohio ap- 
pears here she is sure of a big audience, 
for she is a great favorite with the Miinch- 
ners, who are hoping that now that her 
contract with the Vienna Opera has ter- 
minated she will take up her permanent 
residence in this city and join the forces 
of the Hoftheater, where an artist of her 
calibre is badly needed. Mme. Cahier’s ex- 
cellent singing has so frequently been 
praised by mv Vienna collegin, that little 
is left for me to say. A beautiful voice, 
finished art and a charming personality— 
these constitute the equipment of a singer, 
who appears to be as successful on the op- 
eratic stage as she certainly is on the con- 
cert platform. 

* * * 

Two other concerts on the same evening 
prevented me from hearing Florence Trum- 
bull, who, hailing from Boston, has been 
acting as a preparatory assistant to her 
teacher Leschetizky. The young pianist’s 
work is very favorably regarded by Dr. 
Robert Louis in a criticism in the Nach- 
richten, wherein he says that the “enthu- 
siastic applause bestowed upon Miss Trum- 
bull was well deserved.” Which, coming 
from such a source, is praise indeed. 

Jacques MAYER. 


DR. PARKER A JUDGE 








Will Help Decide Winners in Big 
Pennsylvania Music Contest 


ALLENTOWN, PA., March 5.—Prizes to the 
amount of $720 are to be awarded on 
“Welsh Day,” to be celebrated on June 3 
at Central Park, midway between this city 
and Bethlehem, for various musical events. 
Dr. Horatio Parker, Daniel Protheroe and 
Hollis Dann have been secured to act as 
judges of the contest. The Rev. T. C. Ed- 
wards will be conductor of the afternoon 
program and Judge H. M. Edwards will 
conduct during the evening. Judge Ben 
Jones and Col. R. A. Phillips will be the 
chairman. Awards are to be made for the 
best chorus of male voices, the best mixed 
chorus, for the most successful conductor, 
male quartet, male trio, tenor and bass duet, 
soprano and alto duet, soprano solo, con- 
tralto solo, tenor solo and bass solo. The 
list of prizes is as follows: 


Mixed Chorus eo ge Ee to 175 Voices— 
Cash Price, $300; Gold Medal to Successful Con- 
ductor.—(A) “Harold Harfager,’”’ by Horatio 
Parker (with peared i (B) “My Love Dwelt in a 
Northern Land” (with out piano}, Edward Elgar. 

Male Chorus Competition—40 to 90 Voices— 
Cash Prize, $300; Gold Medal to Successful Con- 
ductor.—(A) “Crossing the Plain’? (with piano), 
gp? Maldwyn Price; (B) “Its Oh! to be a Wild 
Wind” (without piano), Edward Elgar. 

Mixed Quartet Contest—Prize, $20.—‘‘Twilight,”’ 
by Daniel Protheroe. 

Male Quartet Contest—Price, $25.—‘‘Bugle 
Song,” by Arthur Foote. 

Male Trio Contest—Prize, $15.—*Faust, Valen- 
tine and Mephisto,” from ‘Faust.’ 

Soprano and Alto Duet—Prize, $10.—‘‘Passage 
Birds Farewell,’”’ Eugen Hildach 

Tenor and Bass Duet—Prize, $10. —*Watchman, 
What of the Night?” J. Sarjeant. 

Soprano Solo—Prize, $10.—‘‘Ah! Love but a 
Day,” Mrs. H. H. Beach 


- Contralto Solo—Prize, $10.—‘Love Me or Not,’ 
ecchi. 
Tenor Solo—Prize, $10.—‘‘Farewell to Summer,”’ 


Noel Johnson. 
Bass Solo—Prize, $10.—‘“The Pilgrim’s Song,” 
Tschaikowsky. 





First Artist—“*What is an orchestra do- 
ing on a field of battle?” 

Second Ditto—“That’s to add tone to the 
picture.”—Stanford Chaparral. 
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STRANSKY DEVOTED 
GRIEG INTERPRETER 


‘In Autumn ”’ Poetically Played at 
Philharmonic Concert— Miss 
Gerhardt’s Songs 


Josef Stransky’s devotion to Grieg, 
which stands in gratifying contrast with 
the attitude of so many other musicians 
to-day, has been pleasantly in evidence of 
late. Only a few weeks ago he brought 
forward at a Philharmonic concert the two 
ravishing “Elegiac Pieces,” for strings, and 
4 week or two later he repeated them, to 
the general delight of his audiences. At 
the Philharmonic-concert in Carnegie Hall 
Thursday evening of last week he opened 
the program with another Grieg work that 
has not been heard in New York in a con- 
siderable number of years—the Overture 
“In Autumn.” Composed as early as 1865, 
it was Grieg’s first orchestral work, but 
while it evinces here and there traits of 
immaturity it is none the less remarkable 
for its freshness and strongly defined Nor- 
wegian flavor. Without sacrificing his own 
unmistakable individuality—powerfully de- 
veloped even at so early a date—Grieg has 
cast his materials into the mold of sonata 
form in a way that no purist could find 
reason to cavil at. The music is charac- 
terized by effective emotional contrasts, the 
moods of melancholy which appear now 
and then being offset by boisterously jovial 
sentiments. There is less mordant disson- 
ance in its harmonic scheme than marks 
Grieg’s later works, but there is much ex- 
hilaration in its frankness of melody and 
its straightforward rhythms. This Over- 
ture, it might incidentally be remarked, is 
an elaboration and development of Grieg’s 
dramatic song, “Autumn Storm.” 

Mr. Stransky read this music with de- 
voted care for its buoyancy and its poetry. 
The remaining two orchestral numbers of 
the evening were Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration” and Schumann’s B Flat 
Symphony. Elena Gerhardt, the soprano, 
was the soloist, singing three Wagner and 
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intelligence and imagination. 
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THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Luisa Villani gave a most attractive portrayal of Minnie 
at the afternoon performance. In many ways she resem- 


PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN CHAMBER-MUSIC QUARTET 

















Beethoven Quartet of Memphis, Tenn. Left to Right: Kathryn Seay Falls, Helen 
Watson, Roberta Conway and Vera Watson 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 2.—A strong 

factor in the musical life of this city 
is the Beethoven String Quartet, composed 
of young women who have made a serious 


study of their instruments, and who have 
been giving chamber music concerts in and 
around this city with marked success. 


Kathryn Seay Falls is the director of this 
organization, and like her associates, is a 
musician of high ideals and seriousness of 
purpose. The quartet began its existence 
two seasons ago, but by frequent rehearsing 
has reached a standard of excellence in its 
performance that would do credit to an or- 
ganization of long standing. Ss. B. W. 





three Hugo Wolf songs with orchestral ac- 
companiment. Strauss’s splendid tone 
poem—his greatest even if not his most 
complex—was given an eloquent and emo- 
tional reading, on the whole, and the con- 
ductor rose to his opportunities in the mag- 
nificent brass climax of the transfiguration 
melody near the close. This had admirable 
breadth, sweep and nobilitv. The Schu- 
mann Symphony, with its sunny themes and 
muddy orchestration, enjoyed an interpreta- 
tion that had both poetry and impulsive 
ardor. 

Miss Gerhardt’s numbers included Wag- 
ner’s “Stehe Still,” “Traume,”’ “Schmer- 
zen” and Wolf’s “Verborgenheit,” “Der 
Freund” and “Er Ist’s.” Her work was 
greatly to the taste of her audience as was 
evident by the amount of applause she re- 


LUISA VILLANI as” MINNIE 


ceived. As on previous occasions she was 
at her best in songs calling for a sustained 
lyrical character of delivery. “Traume” 
she sang very beautifully, with much 
smoothness of tone, and she did well with 
Wolf’s melodious “Verborgenheit.” The 
Nikisch orchestrations of the first two 
Wolf numbers are not of the very best. 
The playing of the orchestra in the songs 
and also at certain other moments during 
the evening was marred by questionable in- 
tonation of the horns and woodwind. 
H. F. P. 





“Did that young man kiss you last 
night ?” 

“Mother, do you suppose that he came all 
the way up here just to hear me sing?”— 
Cornell Widow. 









WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


Luisa Villani, the Minnie of the play, is an Italian. 
Putting it mildly, she is superb. Her voice is like liquid 
gold, melting and full of wonderful color, and last, but 
not least, this young woman is an actress. Not once 
during the entire performance did she fail to sing with 


95 in HENRY W. SAVAGE’S 


Mr. Savage has sent an admirable company to do Puc- 
cini’s bidding. 
voice and acting gives dramatic force to the character 
of Minnie. This Italian woman quite realizes one's ideal 
of the rdéle; she is alert and tender, gentle and fiery, and 
her voice is of wide range and sweetness. 


LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD 


ONE OF GREATEST 
OF OPERA HOUSES 


Teatro Colon in Buenos Ayres has 
no Box Office—Its Fine 
Audiences 





An opera house without a box office and 
in which the seats are all sold bv the year 
at $8 a night instead of $6, as at the Metro- 
politan, is the Colon Theater in Buenos 
Ayres, which forms the subject of an arti- 
cle in the Ladies’ Home Journal by Burton 
Holmes, the traveler and lecturer. 

“One must concede to the Teatro Colon, 
the Columbus Theater, as the opera house 
is called, a very high place among the 
greater theaters of the world,” says Mr. 


Holmes. “It is unquestionably the most 
comfortable, the most spacious and the 
best arranged building of its kind in the 
world, the one best adapted to its avowed 
purpose of providing a setting for the 
master works of the great composers, and 
also an effective setting for what the local 
papers call ‘our magnificent public’ The 
Opéra, of Paris, has a grander stairway 
and foyer; what was the New Theater 
and now is the Century Theater of New 
York is richer in its interior design; but 
the auditorium of neither affords so splen- 
did an opportunity for the display of a 
magnificent public, nor have I ever seen in 
either a public so magnificently arrayed as 
tnat of Buenos Ayres. 

“You will see prettier women and finer 
gowns in Paris; you will see handsomer 
men in New York and London; but you 
will also see in these cities many women 
who are very plain, many women either 
ineffectively or too effectively dressed, and 
a great many men who look distinctly ill 
at ease in evening dress. In Buenos Ayres, 
at the Colon, I did not see one woman 
who was not beautifully dressed and in 
the best of taste. I did not see one man 
in an ill fitting suit nor one who looked in 
any way out of his element. 

“The intermissions at the opera are very 
long. Powerful opera glasses are in every 
hand; the entire audience between the 
acts looks as if black binoculars were a 
part of every facial makeup.” 





production of “GIRL OF 
THE GOLDEN WEST” 








THE DENVER TIMES 
(Feb, 6, 1912) 


Luisa Villani, a dark, vivid beauty, in 





(Jan. 5, 1912) 




















bles Carmen Melis, who created the part, and has a voice 
more than the equal of hers in its lyric quality. She sang 
with ease the difficult music assigned to the part and 
showed no strain, even after the exacting second act, in 
which Puccini has been more than usually severe on the 
prima donna. She has studied the character with suc- 
cess, too, and made the most of every characteristic 
detail afforded by the action. In the unique task of giving 
an opera all its feminine interest she was remarkably 
Successful. Mr. Savage has assembled a company of 
Singers who justify English opera if any can, excluding, 
of course, the foreigners who were at an obvious disad- 
vantage in that respect—yet Mme. Villani, unquestionably 
the star of the company, did wonders in the strange 
tongue. 
THE SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
(Jan. 29, 1912) 

As Minnie, the “Girl,”’ Luisa Villani displayed prima 
donna quality in unmistakable fashion. Limpid and clear 
and with a good range, which she kept open and smooth, 
her work was in every way meritorious. Her conception 
was womanly and sweet. 


VICTORIA (B. C.) DAILY COLONIST 
(Jan. 27, 1912) 


The crown in last night’s performance must be accorded 
first to handsome Mme. Luisa Villani as Minnie, whose 
glorious soprano was as pure and rich at the end of her 
exacting réle as it was at the beginning, and who acted 
with a dramatic force allied to an artistic self-restraint 
that stamped her as no less of an emotional actress than 


a ‘“‘diva.”’ 
; THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
(Jan. 16, 1912) 

And in place of the Emmy Destinn who sang “The 
Girl’ when Puccini led the orchestra in person in New 
York, Mr. Savage has sent no less than three sopranos 
to alternate during the week. Mme. Luisa Villani, who 
Sang the rdéle last night, has beauty as well as voice in 
a remarkably high degree. Her physical charm some- 
oe obtruded on the charm of her vocalism so great 
was it 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 





147 WEST 4th 


STREET, 


An enthusiastic and appreciative audience greeted the 
‘Girl of the Golden West’’ at the Majestic last evening, 
when Luisa Villani sang the title réle with sweetness 
and charm. Her voice is rich and full, with marvelous 
range and power. 


THE SACRAMENTO UNION 
(Jan. 12, 1912) 


Mme. Luisa Villani as Minnie bears the brunt of the 
work, and deserves the highest praise. Her voice is true 
and rich. She sings without apparent effort and acts the 
part with intensity. 


THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 
(Feb. 3, 1912) 


Luisa Villani sang the title réle last night. She is an 
actress as well as a singer, and vocally she is splendid. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
(Jan. 14, 1912) 


Luisa Villani, as Minnie, was the only star of the galaxy 
expected to twinkle at the Cort on the opening night who 
appeared at the matinée.- She has personal charms, a 
very pleasing dramatic soprano, and is strong on the sort 
of old homestead sentiment in which the piece abounds. 
In fact, she is entirely satisfactory. 


THE TOPEKA DAILY CAPITAL 
(Feb. 13, 1912) 


Mme. Luisa Villani, who sang the part of Minnie in the 
production last night, is a soprano of fine attainments. 
And she combines a beautiful, if somewhat light voice 
with dramatic ability of a fine order. There are times 
when her acting is so good that it minimizes her voice. 
But both her acting and her singing are of a high order. 
Topeka drew Henri Leon in the tenor réle. Leon is 
young and handsome. 
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WISDOM OF CARL FAELTEN 


A most important lesson in success in America is to 
be gained from an interview with Carl Faelten, of Bos- 
ton, in last week’s Musica America. Mr. Faelten’s 
story and ideas represent in a most striking manner 
how a man of the highest culture from another coun- 
try can come to America and by responding to the 
democratic nature and needs of American life, can rise 
to success of the first order. 

Foreign musicians coming to America are too prone 
to bring with them crystallized ideas of artistic culture 
and refinement which they seek to superimpose upon 
American life. The result is either that the artist, fail- 
ing co accomplish his end, becomes disgusted with 
America, or the sphere of his usefulness is brought 
down to very narrow limitations. Following any such 
course as this, it would be natural that Mr. Faelten, a 
piano virtuoso and educator in his own country, would 
in America seek to promote the piano virtuoso and to 
direct pianistic education to that end. 

Mr. Faelten has a large and thriving piano school. 
How has he attained to this success? Simply by the 
recognition that a broad musical education of the mid- 
dle classes in America is far more greatly needed than 
the special development of virtuosi, that it is a musical 
community which is wanted throughout America and 
not isolated virtuistic phenomena having little relation 
to the general upliftment of musical conditions. 

Mr. Faelten has in his own line of work met the real 
national demand squarely, and he has his reward in 
seeing the wholesome growth and success of that work. 





THE PHILHARMONIC PROGRAMS 


In London everyone with a grievance in any matter 
writes to the Times. A similar custom is pursued, 
though with less assiduity, in New York, and the New 
York Times last week was the recipient of letters from 
correspondents discussing certain features of the pro- 
grams given by the New York Philharmonic Society 
this season. 

Mr. Model!, the writer of the first letter, deplored the 
fact that while Mr. Stransky had, on his arrival here, 
expressed himself as interested in modern French music, 
he had given only one such work on his first seventeen 
programs, while latterly his programs were over- 
crowded with them. Mr. Karapetoff answered Mr. 
Modell’s letter saying that while he himself had quite a 
decided preference for ultra-modern music, he did not 
believe that Mr. Modell was justified in supposing him- 
self in his demands the spokesman of a large majority 


of musical New York. Mr. Karapetoff believed that 
Mr, Stransky and the Program Committee had done re- 
markably well in a city presenting’a heretogeneous audi- 
ence and one without historical traditions in musical 
matters in any such sense as the cities of Europe have. 
Further, he believed ‘that Mr. Modell should have writ- 
ten his wishes to the Program Committee and Mr. 
Stransky, instead of deploring the matter in the press. 

The gentle art of program making is one which has 
never crystallized itself into very definite forms in 
America, although there is scarcely an aspect of pro- 
gram making that has not been discussed in this coun- 
try. On the whole Mr. Stransky’s programs seem to 
have pleased his audiences well, and many complimen- 
tary remarks have been heard for them. Still, New 
York is apt to make a considerably greater demand on 
Mr. Stransky for works of the modern French school 
than would have been made upon him in any German 
city. In Boston his: defection in this respect would 
probably have been heard from before now. 
that Mr. Stransky has wanted to wait a little before 
essaying excursions into French modernity in New 
York, or it may be that he has wished to defer such ex- 
cursions until he has had an opportunity to study more 
deeply the works which he wished to give. Or it may 
be that he has thought that New York had a sufficient 
number of other opportunities of hearing ultra-modern 
French works. 

Mr. Stransky has been misled, however, if he has been 
led to think that he would not hear from an ignoring 
of the modern French school. New York has had a 
considerable taste of it, and is genuinely interested, 
though it lays no such claim as Boston to initiation into 
the inner mysteries of: that school. The curiosity of 
New York in this respect is by no means satisfied. 
There should be no harm in a public discussion of the 
matter, Mr. Karapetoff to the contrary notwithstanding. 
In fact, it should do good, for such discussion stimu- 
lates the curiosity of others and broadens the public 
mind. 

After a year’s experience in New York Mr. Stransky 
should have considerable data on which to construct a 
thoroughly satisfying set of programs for a second year, 
although there will always be somebody to object to 
something. 





A SUCCESSFUL WAR PATH 


Who shall dare any longer to say that the American 
Indian is not musical? Who shall dare now to say that 
his heart and soul do not throb sympathetically with 
music as the white man knows it? 

The Indian, en masse, has heard Kubelik, has been 
enraptured, has wept, and has applauded with cheers 
that make ‘a college yell sound like a penny whistle. 

Some artists have found their most enthusiastically 
responsive audiences among royalty; others have found 
theirs at the Roycroft shop in East Aurora, N. Y., or 
at the Greek Theatre, in Berkeley, Cal. But Kubelik 
has found his among the American Indians. All the 
critics, who, for ten years, have been maintaining that 
the Indian has no true soul for music will now commit 
hari-kari, or else go through that process, so difficult 
for a critic, of changing their minds. Even if the In- 
dian cannot express himself like the white man in har- 
mony and melody, at least he feels that way and in 
his primitive songs he its doing the best he can. 

American composers need no longer blush on admit- 
ting that the soul of the Indian reveals itself through 
their scores. It is a happy day, both for the Indian 
and the American composer, not to mention Kubelik. 
3ut it is a day of doom for the critics. 





BERLIN COMPLIMENTS NEW YORK 


The last few years have brought forth a number of 
instances showing Germany’s appreciation of America 
as a formidable rival in the musical world. The newest 
of these is the understanding, related in Musica 
AMERICA last week, between the Berlin Royal Opera 
and the Metropolitan Opera House, in New York, with 
reference to German singers who break their contracts 
in order to earn more in New York. 

While recent years do not appear to be prolific in 
flagrant cases of this kind, the pressure is evidently felt, 
nevertheless, at the German end. For example, Frieda 
Hempel’s New York début has been postponed from 
year to year because of her Berlin obligations. 

Contract breaking is a misdeed which does not ap- 
pear to weigh particularly heavily on the artistic tem- 
perament, judging at least by certain examples in New 
York in the past. If these cases were exceptional, and 
if the rank and file of artists have more moral stability 
in the matter, still, the management of the Berlin Opera 
House seems to scent danger in this direction. That 
the Berlin management shouM find it particularly neces- 
sary to have an understanding with the New York man- 
agement in this respect, while aiming toward the ac- 
complishment of a worthy object in regard to financial 


It may be © 


morals in the artistic world, is, beyond this, a compli- 
ment to America’s power in thé musical world. Such 
occurrences, while tending to a better understanding in 
matters musical, will also make manifest the place of 
America as a musical world power. 





“THE MIRACLE” FOR NEW YORK 


It is pleasant to see that New York and other Ameri- 
can cities are possibly to have an opportunity in the 
comparatively near future to witness Professor Rein- 
hardt’s “The Miracle,” for which Humperdinck has 
composed the music, and which has been drawing such 
huge audiences at the Olympia in London. 

Humperdinck has won a warm place in the American 
regard, and this country will be glad both to hear his 
music and to honor the man. Further than this, Profes- 
sor Reinhardt is the leader of a new dramatic move- 
ment which bids fair to overthrow many of the present 
ideals of stageland, and America should be up with the 
times in a familiarity- with his ideas and work. 

“The Miracle,” from all accounts, would appear to be 
a remarkable and epoch-making phenomenon. While 
Lee Schubert, who was at one time interested in the 
matter of bringing it to New York, came to the con 
clusion that there was no place in New York suitable 
for the performance, Mr. Cochran, general manager 
of the London production, appears to be inspired by 
faith that he will find what is wanted. 

New York undoubtedly wants to witness “The Mira 
cle” and will undoubtedly be able in some way to house 
it, although no less than two thousand players must be 
accommodated. 
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Kubelik Inspecting our Great Northwest. 


One of the compensating features of the discom 
forts of constant travel suffered by touring concert 
artists is the opportunity to witness at close range 
our scenic wonders and the industrial achievements o! 


American pioneers. Especially those who have tra 
versed the great Northwest express astonishment over 
the development that has been accomplished in recent 
years. When he returned to New York a fortnight ago, 
Jan Kubelik, the violinist, gave glowing accounts of the 
life in Victoria-and other Canadian provinces in which 
he had played. The accompanying snap-shot shows 
him sailing from Victoria. 


Bispham—"“Bispham sang in a way that went right 
through your vest.” That is the homely but expressiv: 
way in which a Southern critic recently paid tribute to 
the sincere and noble art of the famous baritone. 


_ Gerhardt—Americans who have been charmed by th: 
lieder singing of Elena Gerhardt may find it hard to 
believe that this artist is an excellent cook. It is true, 
however, that Miss Gerhardt’s mother brought her up 
to play the unromantic réle of a German hausfrau, and 
there is not a woman in the Vaterland who can make 
better pancakes than the famous singer. 


Maeterlinck—Mme. Maurice Maeterlinck (Georgett 
Leblanc) has written several plays and books and is at 
present at work upon a story of “The Blue Bird” t 
be published in America for children. Besides he 
talents as an actress and singer, the wife of the famou 
dramatist is also skilled in painting and sculpture. 


_Heinemann—Alexander Heinemann, the Germai 
lieder singer, is mourning the loss of a valuable gol 
decoration, presented to him by President Taft. Th 
missing decoration is in the form of a solid gold, lyr: 
shaped medal, on which is emblazoned an America! 
eagle. Under the eagle are two crossed flags, an 
above it are the words “E Pluribus Unum.” The med: 
was given to Mr. Heinemann at his appearance at 

musicale for diplomats and army officers in Washing 
ton, D. C., recently, and is said to be the first med: 
ever personally presented to a singer by the Presiden 


Hofmann.—Josef Hofmann considers American cor 
cert audiences the most appreciative in the world, wit 
the single exception of Russian audiences. “The Rus 
sians are the greatest musicians of to-day,” says th 
pianist. 

Wakefield.— Two pointers, Diana of Kent, and Wood 
master of Kent, belonging to Henriette Wakefield wo! 
prizes at the thirty-sixth annual dog show of the West 
minster Kennel Club, which was held recently at th« 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 
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Directing Three Choruses Only a 
Part of Mrs. Blair’s Many 
Musical Activities 


Wasuinorton, D. C., March 5.—A woman 
who is doing and has done much philan- 
thropic work in the field of music in the 
national capital is Mrs. A. M. Blair, director 
of the Rubinstein Club, the largest and 
most important woman choral club of the 
city, and also leader of the Monday Morn- 
ing Club and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association Chorus. The Rubinstein 


Club figures conspicuously in musical af- 
fairs here and it has been brought by its 
director from simple choruses to grand 
requiems sung with finish. The members 
of the Monday Morning Club are found in 
social circles, many of them being the wives 
of Federal officials. The latest of Mrs. 
Blair's movements toward musical uplift 
was the inauguration of a chorus at the 
Y. W. C. A, Few similar organizations 
have had so remarkable a growth with such 
earnest workers as has this society in the 
two months of its existence. 

Beside her work in vocal organizations 
Mrs. Blair recently organized a woman’s 
orchestra, which has every cause to become 
an important factor in the national capital. 
This she has placed under the able con- 
ductorship of Hermann Rakeman. She 
also takes a lively interest in individual 
musicians, encouraging both the student 
and the artist and doing everything that 
tends to musical upbuilding. 

Mrs. Blair came to Washington from St. 
Louis, where she was directing a chorus of 
200 voices. She is well known in the cen- 
tral West for leading many organizations 
and will be remembered as the head of the 
music committee of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. She has given ensemble singing deep 
study, taking active part in such work with 
men like Walter Damrosch, Theodore 
Thomas, Alfred Ernst, Ernest Kroeger and 
others. 

Mrs. Blair has a_ personality that is 
charming, an enthusiasm that is sponta- 
neous and contagious, a love for the work 


WHAT ONE WOMAN DID IN WASHINGTON 
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Mrs. A. M. Blair, Director of the Rubin- 


stein Club and Other Important 
Choruses in Washington, D. C. 


she has undertaken that makes her labors 
half pleasure, a retirement from _ public 
demonstration that makes it necessary to 
seek her. As a director she is persuasive 
and exacting, seeking fine tone and art- 
istic finish and shading. She is a thorough 
American, believing that musical training 
equal to that obtained abroad can be ob- 
tained in her own country if the students 
will exercise the same earnestness and en- 
ergy. 

Not the least important feature of Mrs. 
Blair’s work lies in the fact that she re- 
fuses to accept any compensation for her 
services, a feature which might well be 
emulated by others who have both talent 
and wealth at their command. W. H. 





INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


One Authority Who Pleads for the In- 
clusion of Violin Classes and Points 
Out Their Benefits 


The organization of violin classes in con- 
nection with public school work 
should serve a number of good purposes, 
writes Osborne McConathy, supervisor of 
music in the public schools of Chelsea, 
Mass., in an article in The Musician. In 
the first place, he explains, it is eminently 
desirable that our school children, so far 
as possible, should have a wider associa- 
tion with music than with its vocal side 
alone. A general interest in instrumental 
music cannot fail to raise the prevailing 
standard of musical taste. 


As a rule the piano has become the gen- 
erally accepted instrument on which chil- 
dren are expected to learn to play. Indeed, 
in most minds, the expression “instru- 
mental music” has grown to mean “piano 
music.” We have no quarrel with this 
widespread interest in piano playing. On 
the contrary, it is a splendid thing for the 
general development of musical interest. 

In many respects, though, the violin has 
certain advantages not possessed by the 
piano. In violin playing, both'the pitch and 
quality of the tone are directly controlled 
by the performer. Because of this, the 
study of the violin has a stronger influ- 
ence on the development of a keen sense 
of tone. Moreover, the piano is an expen- 
sive instrument, and is beyond the reach of 
many families who could find money 
enough to buy a violin of at least re- 
spectable quality. Another important con- 
sideration is the fact that the average boy 
is likely to look upon the piano as a girl’s 
instrument. The same boy has no such 
prejudice against the violin. By means of 
the violin many a musical boy might be 
led to the study of an instrument who 
could never be induced to study piano 
playing seriously. Finally, the violin in- 
troduces the child to the orchestra. Of 
the children who begin the study of the 
violin not a few may, in the course of 





music 


time, turn their attention to some other 
orchestral instrument which is better 
adapted to their taste or talent. Such chil- 


dren might never discover their talent for 
playing the instrument of their choice un- 
less brought. to an acquaintance with it 
through the general interest in the orches- 
tra stimulated by the study of the violin. 

_ While it is not practicable to open classes 
in the various orchestral instruments, it 
seems reasonable to expect that, through an 
awakened interest in the orchestra because 
of the widespread study of the violin, our 
school orchestras, and, in time, our whole 
community, may be brought in closer touch 
with the higher forms of music. 





MISS MILLER IN DENVER 





Her Fine Singing Offsets Poor Work by 
Apollo Club Chorus 


Denver, Feb. 24.—Christine Miller, the 
popular recital contralto, made her first 
Denver appearance last Tuesday evening 
as soloist with the Apollo Club, and was 
received with great cordiality. Her ani- 
mation and earnestness were potent fac- 
tors in winning her auditors. She sang 
Lia’s air from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” by 
Debussy, with fervor and appealing tones. 
Particularly lovely, also, were Fisher’s 
“Gae to Sleep” and Reichardt’s “In the 
Time of Roses.” Miss Miller gave a 
sympathetic reading of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s new song, “The Groves of 
Shiraz,” a splendid example of Oriental 
melody. 

Carl Bernthaler, the Pittsburgh orches- 
tral conductor, accompanied at the piano, 
playing entirely from memory, and giving 
the singer admirable support. 

The Apollo Club, in this concert, did 
quite the poorest work that I have ever 
heard from this organization. The tenors 
sang “white” and blatant, and in the 
Gounod “Sword Dance” the whole choir 
was badly out of tune. Fortunately, Di- 
rector Houseley has many admirable per- 
formances to his credit as an offset for the 
indifferent work of this evening. 


3 & W. 





Felix Fox, Pianist, in Concert of Provi- 
dence Orchestra. 


Provipence, R. I., Feb. 29.—The Provi- 
dence Symphony Qrchestra gave the sec- 
ond concert of its first season Wednesday 
evening, playing Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony in C Major as its chief number. 
With the exception of the brass, which 











piano or violin. 


plest composition. 


be purchased for $600. 





THE AEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


The wide popularity of the ORCHESTRELLE is 
due to its magnificent musical qualities and the fact that 
it can be played by everyone. 

This instrument, with the voice of the orchestra, 
gives you the power to interpret the most inspiring 
thoughts of the great masters with a grandeur utterly 
impossible with any single means of expression as the 


You Reproduce the Brilliancy 
of the Orchestra 


Tone-coloration is the ORCHESTRELLE’S dis- 
tinctive quality. The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
ing of orchestral instruments is so marvellously simu- 
lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 


No other instrument is at once so intimate and so 


capable of expressing your every mood. 
An excellent model of the ORCHESTRELLE may 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Manufacturers of Masical Instruments in the World. 























was entirely too heavy to balance the 
strings, the symphony was played with 
smoothness and finish. The _ beautiful 
Schubert Overture to ‘“Rosamunde” was 
viven with full rich tones, but at times 
there was a tendency to drag and Conduc- 
tor Fairman hardly had his men under 
perfect control. The feature of the even- 
ing was the brilliant playing of Grieg’s 
Concerto in A Minor by Felix Fox, pianist, 
of Boston. The orchestra gave splendid 
suppert, while Mr. Fox played with rare 
skill, showing excellent technic and poetic 
feeling. The closing number was Suite 
“L’Arlésienne,” No. 1, by Bizet, in a lighter 
vein, which was played with good taste 
throughout. G. F. H. 





Anna Case Wins Success in Seldom 
Heard Norwegian Songs 


At the concert for the benefit of the 
Kallam Orphanage Home in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on February 22, Anna 
Case, the young soprano of the Metrepoli- 
tan Opera Company, won another big suc- 


cess. Her most interesting contribution 
to the program was three Scandinavian 
songs, Soderman’s “Prindsessen,” Sjog- 
rens “The First Meeting,” and “The 


Norwegian Echo Song,” made famous by 
Jenny Lind, all sung with remarkably good 
enunciation and pronunciation of the origi- 
nal text. Her lovely voice, style and tem- 
peramental qualities brought out fully the 
charm of these northern lyrics so seldom 
heard on the concert stage of to-day. Miss 
Case also gave the familiar aria from “La 
Traviata” with brilliancy and added a 
number of extras to the regular program. 





Concerts by Peoples Symphony Club 


The fourth and fifth chamber concerts, 
arranged by the People’s Symphony Club, 
in New York, will be given on March 12 
and 14 in Cooper Union Hall. The Peo- 
pl& Symphony Quartet will be assisted in 
the first concert by Mme. Beatrice Bow- 
man, soprano, and Pauline Mallet-Prevest, 
pianist, the daughter of the president of 
the club. The concert on March 14 will 
present the Maquarre Sextet with Estelle 
Liebling as the soloist. 


BRILLIANT CLOSE FOR 
SEASON IN APPLETON 


Boris Hambourg and Christine Miller 
Score Pronounced. Successes— 
Other Artists Who Appeared 


APPLETON, Wis., Feb. 19.—Boris Ham 
bourg, the Russian ’cellist, appeared here 
early in the month in the ninth of this city’s 
Artists’s Recitals. He can truly be called 
a master of his instrument, and the large 
audience which greeted him enjoyed his re 
markable playing to the fullest extent. His 
program opened with Marcello’s Sonata in 
B Major, followed by a Tenaglia Aria, 
and an Allegro Vivamente by Lanzetti. 
Tschaikowsky’s Variations on a Rococo 
Theme, op. 33, was the big number of the 
’cellist’s offerings, and at its conclusion he 
was rewarded with great applause. Six 
other selections were played, and the re 
cital closed with a splendid performance of 
Popper’s “Spinning Song.” 

The tenth and last of the Artists’s 
course enlisted the services of Christine 
Miller, the famous contralto, on February 
17, and this charming young singer was 
heard in a program marked both for the 
beauty of its selections and their variety 
Miss Miller’s voice was at its best, and in 
Malcolm McMillan’s song cycle, “The 
Heart of Faraza,” which the artist sane 
from manuscript, and which was the fea 
ture of the program, she won great success 
Especially pleasing, too, was her splendid 
singing of “Lungi dal caro bene,” by 
Secchi, an added number. Her other selec 
tions included pieces by Schubert, Debussy, 
Max Reger, MacFadyen, La Forge, Fisher 
and Rummel. Carl Bernthaler, who acted 
as Miss Miller’s accompanist, was 
heard to advantage in two solo numbers. 

This has been one of Appleton’s most 
successful musical seasons, and the artists 
who have appeared were of the highest 
order. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the pian 
ist, opened the series, and was followed by 
Harold Randolph, Ernest Hutcheson, Cecil 
Fanning, Lilla Ormond, Arthur Shattuck. 
Maud Powell, the Kneisel Quartet, and the 
two performers whose recitals have just 
been noted. 


also 
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“The Sacred Fire’ 


New Concert Song 
by 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
is being featured 
by 
FLORENCE HINKLE, Soprano 
MARGARET KEYES, Contraito 


JOHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 
REINALD WERRENRATH, Baritone 


To be had at ali 


Madame LITSNER 


having made a specialty of cogeeeting defective voices 
whether! in the medium or high tones, has recently re- 
turned from Paris where she met with marked success 
with her method of voice placing. She has resumed in- 
struction at her Studio 54 West 39th Street and will 
be pleased to give her advice to anyone who would like 
- — her on the subject of voice placing. Apply 
y letter 
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MARTHA 


GISSEL 


SOPRANO — 
, Concerts—Oratorio— Recitals 


Telephone 228 Keap St. 
426 W W’msbe. Brooklyn 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Lectures and Recitals 
130 Claremont Ave., New York Tel. 291 Morningside 


ISABEL 


HAUSER 


Concert Pianist :: Season 1911-12 


Residence Studio, THE APTHORP 
Broadway and 79th Street New York 


Direction, Mrs. Paul Sutorius, 1 W. 34th St. 


GAREISSEN 


New York City 
Stndio Hal). 50 East 34th Street 


CHRISTIAAN ELEANOR FOSTER 
Composer- Violinist Pianist 


KRIENS 


Trio Instruction Quartet 
351 W. 57th St., New York Tel. 6391 Columbus 


OPERA 
R RY COMPOSER 

Singing In all 

Branches 


Residence: 450 Riverside Brive, New York Tel. 4208 Morningside 
Organist Tompkins Ave. Congregational Churoh 


§. William Brady 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 28 West 33d St., 


MARION MAY 


Contralto 


Sete Direction. 


MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


VIRGINIA ROOT 


SOPRANO 
Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
International Tour, 1910-1911 


== BUCK 


Carnegie Hall 
New York, N.Y. 
TEACHER OF SINCING 
Summer Course at Special Rates, June Ist to August 10th 
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TWO NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 











D URING the season of 1907-1908 the 

eminent German pianist, Gottfried 
Galston, who is to be heard in this country 
next season, gave in London, Paris, Am- 
sterdam, Berlin and Vienna a series of five 
programs, each devoted to a single com- 
poser. These composers were Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt and Brahms, and the 
list of works which Mr. Galston presented 
at each recital was portentous. On the 
Bach evening he gave the Capriccio in P, 
the “Chromatic Fantasy,” the Preludes and 
Fugues in C Major and Minor, the Prelude, 
Fugue and Allegro in E Flat, the “Italian 
Concerto” and six Bach arrangements by 
Busoni—the organ Prelude and Fugue in 
D Minor, four choral-preludes and the 
famous “Chaconne.” The “Beethoven 
Evening” consisted of five of the later 
sonatas—op. 101, 106, 109, 110 and III— 
while at his Chopin concert there were 
twelve Preludes, twenty-seven Etudes, two 
Nocturnes and two Valses and the A Flat 
Polonaise. Liszt was represented on the 
following program by the “Weinen, Kla- 
gen” Variations, the Fantasie and Fugue 
on “B-A-C-H,” the Italian section of the 
“Annés de Pelerinage” (comprising seven 
numbers), the “Mephisto Waltzes,” the 
“Heroic March” and the “Lucrezia Borgia” 
Iantasie. Brahms brought up the rear- 
guard of this extraordinary series of en- 
tertainments with the variations on themes 
by Handel and Paganini, three rhapsodies, 
three intermezzos and the eight waltzes, 
op. I19. 

Alone to have played such a series of 
programs would seem astonishing enough, 
but Mr. Galston, who has apparently a vast 
surplus of mental energy, has done even 
more. He has written a book technically 
descriptive of his performances, a book of 
almost appalling comprehensiveness in 
which he does not spare himself an analy- 
sis and discussion of what seem the most 
microscopic details of technical considera- 
tion. He has called this unique and alto- 
gether remarkable piece of work “Studien- 
buch” (or “Book of Studies”), a modest, 
unassuming and rather non-committal title 
at first glance, but which must be acknowl- 
edged as eminently appropriate when the 
nature and scope of the volume have duly 
been taken into account. At present the 
book is to be had only in German, which is 
a distinct pity, inasmuch as it should be 
studied, digested and pondered over by all 
advanced piano students. This is not to 
say that they should blindly avail them- 
selves of all of Mr. Galston’s suggestions, 
for, after all, the positive value of the work 
must depend more or less upon the degree 
of one’s approval of its author’s interpre- 
tations. However this may be, the “Stu- 
dienbuch” 
cere thought, and as such it must stimulate 
thought in the minds of its readers. 

Taking as his motto Hans von Piilow’s 
epigram “Gefiihl ohne Denken ist Dusel” 
(“Emotion without thought is a mud- 
dle”) Mr. Galston asks, in a brief preface, 
why it is that the idea of analyzing and 
setting forth impressions, theories and in- 
tellectual experiences acquired during the 
process of working up his répertoire has 
never occurred to any virtuoso, since in this 
period a whole world of new thoughts must 
necessarily present itself. There are, of 
course, such things as the Bilow edition 
of Beethoven’s sonatas and Busoni’s work 
in connection with the first part of Bach’s 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord,” but these 
again are planned along essentially differ- 
ent lines from the method that Mr. Galston 
would be pleased to see adopted and which 
he has tried to exemplify in his book. 

Taking every piece on the programs just 
mentioned, Mr. Galston* has dissected it 
phrase by phrase, bar by bar, according to 
his method of execution. He presents his 
method of treatment with regard to all 
technical minutia. He shows exactly how 
he phrases this, colors that or fingers some- 
thing else. He considers matters of tempo, 
metronome indications, pedaling and points 
out the details in which his ideas may dis- 
agree with those usually adopted. It is im- 
possible in a brief review to convey any 
notion of the amazing completeness of it all. 
Only a German could have conceived such a 
work, only a German could have executed 
it. It proves Mr. Galston a man of the 
profoundest musical learning. Whatever 
may be thought of his performances of 


is the product of deep and sin- ~ 


the various compositions his book remains 
an absolutely monumental labor. 
P. 


H. F. 
Gottfried Galston. Cloth, 
y Bruno Cassirer, Berlin, 


*“STUDIENBUCH.” B 
219 pages. Published 
1910. 


* * * 

L=?t no one scorn the bagpipe! Its his- 
tory is told in twenty-five eloquent 

chapters by William H. Grattan Flood in 

“The Story of the Bagpipe.”+ 

The author, in the preface, sees no rea- 
son why the pipe cannot claim an equal an- 
tiquity with the drum. It is certain, in any 
event, that the discovery of the possibility 
of making musical sound by blowing upon 
a reed dates back to the most primitive 
life. The preface hints at the honor in 
which the bagpipe has been held at differ- 
ent periods of the world’s history, and re- 
minds the reader that it was the fashionable 
——— at the French court under Louis 

The book is a strikingly thorough study 
of the subject, and begins with the Pook 
of Genesis, which tells that Jubal “was the 
father of fiddlers and pipers.” The Greek 
syrinx is referred to, and the very early 
origin of the pipe with the bag, which was 
in use with the ancient Egyptians, is also 
dealt with. The bagpipe is traced through 
Persia, Syria and other Oriental countries 
of antiquity, down to Greece and Rome, 
and relates Nero’s- vow to be a bagpiper. 

The author then has several very inter- 
esting chapters on ancient Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch and English pipers, and calls atten- 
tion to the interesting fact that the ancient 
pipe and piper of Wales was carried there, 
together with the Bardic system, from Ire- 
land. He also shows that the Eisteddfod, 
which is commonly supposed to be Welsh 
in its origin, already existed in Ireland be- 
fore the Christian era, and that it is first 
heard of in Wales only in the seventh cen- 
tury, nearly a hundred years after the last 
celebration of it at Tara in Ireland. 

Continental Europe is treated of, not for- 
getting that most famous of all pipers, 
“The Pied Piner of Hamelin.” 

Thus the bagpipe is traced in its every 
discoverable phase and evolution down to 
its present position, and a series of appen- 
dices gives a list of eminent pipers, a glos- 
sary of terms and pipe mechanism, a list of 
composers who have employed pipe music, 
a bibliography of the bagpipe, an account 
of pipe bands in the British army, etc. The 
book is written in an engaging narrative 
style, and makes genuinely interesting read- 
ing. It is undoubtedly a noteworthy con- 
tribution to musical literature. It is well 
printed and bound and contains a number 
of interesting illustrations, although with- 
out making them a particular feature, and 
also some examples of bagpipe melodies. 





A. F. 
+*“Tue Story or THE BacpiPe.” By. Wm. H. 
Grattan Flood. The Walter Scott Publishing Co., 
me London. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
ork. 





Tomaso Egani Coming to America 


Lonpon, Feb. 10.—Tomaso Egani, the 
American tenor of the Italian Opera Com- 
pany, now touring the principal cities of 
the United Kingdom, will sing the part of 
Lohengrin in a special production of that 
opera in Italian to be given in London. 
Following the London engagement Mr. 
Egani will leave for America, where he is 
to make a concert tour with Mme. Lilian 
Breton, the dramatic soprano. In the 
Autumn he will return to this side to fill 
operatic engagements in Germany, but will 
make a second American appearance in the 
Winter of 1912-13. 





New York Choir Singer Sued for Divorce 


PittsspurG, Feb. 29.—Mrs. Agnes Grace 
Kimball, soprano in the choir of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, was sued 
for divorce to-day by her husband, Charles 
F. Kimball, of this city. Mrs. Kimball is also 
a concert and oratorio singer of note. Mr. 
Kimball says that after their marriage he 
spent large sumis of money on his wife’s 
voice, and gave his time to furthering her 
career, and that later she deserted him. 
Mrs. Kimball makes a general denial of 
her husband’s charges, but says that she 
does not care to defend the suit. 





Sinding’s sadly neglected pianoforte con- 
certo in D flat is being played in Germany 
this season with emphatic success by Rich- 
ard Singer. 











MME. ADA 


SODER- 
HUECK 


Voice Culture 

} Coaching, Opera and 

Song Repertoire 
Specialty: 

GERMAN LIED 


GARCIA METHOD 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE 
1425 B’way, New York 


ATT CHEATHAM 


The Distinguished Diseuse 

* Herart is like a rare mosaic’ —London, The Standard 
H. JOHNSON, Secretary 

274 Madison Avenue New York 


LILLIAN 


SOPRANO — Voice Culture 
(Ita!ian Method) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed. and Sat., New York 
Mail Address: 


11 Morgan Avenue _— Norwalk, Cogp. 


“CRACROFT 


ENGLISH PIANIST 
Gave Premier Performances of Many DEBUSSY works in Londea, 
CHICKERING PIANO USED 


E. S$. BROW N 7 Concert Direction 
42 West 39th St., New York 


ASHLEY 


ROPPS 


BASS-BARITONE 
Oratorioc, Concert, Recital 
Management: 
W.R. ANDERSON’ 5 West 88th St., New Yosh 


CLAUDE 


Cunningham 


BARITONE 


Agent, BRACY BEAUMONT 
603 West 138th Street, New York City 


ADLER 


PIANIST: 


American Tour 1911-1912 
Management: MARC LAGEN, 434 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CARL DEIS 


Voice Production interpretation 
No. 251 West End Avenue, New York 
Tel. 5236 Columbus (Near 72nd Street) 
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BERTRAM 


S$ CHVWAHN 


Bass-Baritone 


Management: J. E. FRANCKE 
Browning Building, 1269 Broadway, New York 


Olive Lynda Booth 


SOPRANO 


Song Recitals—Concert 
Vesal Instruction 
Address, The Piedmont, 316 W. 97th St., N. Y. 
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Engagements May Be Made Through Any Musical Agency 
The Belnord, Broadway and 86th St., New York 
Personal Representative, DIXIE HINES, 1402 Broadway 


WILSON 


BARITONE 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, Manager 
5 West 38th Street New York 
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JANPOLSK 


RUSSIAN BARITONE 
Private Address: 
505 West 124th Street New York 
Direction: HAENSEL & JONES 





ROY WILLIAMS STEELE 


TENOR—Concert, Oratorio and Recital 


Teaches, Studio Hali 
BO Caat B4th Kteaes Mew York City 


Mildred 


Dramatic Soprano 
623 West 136th Street 


GRAHAM-REARDON 


Telephone, 2610 Audubon 


George Warren 


Barytone 


New York City 
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HINDERMYER 


TENOR 


ORATON0-CONCERT-OPERA 
ees yg 215 W. 116th St., &. ¥. 
860 Morningside 
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INSTILLING MUSIC 
IN THE CHILD MIND 


Folly of the Fairy Tale Type 
of Instruction—The Gran- 
berry Way 


Y work at the Granberry Piano 
School is a direct answer to those 
enthusisasts who make a wrong applica- 
tion of kindergarten principles to the 
teaching of miusic to children,” declared 
George Folsom Granberry the other day at 
the offices of the school in New York. 
“The kindergarten idea is to make the 
child’s playtime educational, but these mis- 
guided teachers turn his educational time 
into play by leading him to trifle instead 
1f making serious effort.” 

To illustrate the methods of the fairy- 
tale type of music teachers Mr. Granberry 
took a blackboard and drew the two mu- 
sical staves. He then explained: “The 
teacher represents these to the children 
as two five-story houses. She then tells 
them that Mrs. Treble Clef and Mr. Bass 
Clef have been quarreling as to which house 
each shall occupy. Mrs. Treble Clef finall: 
persuades Mr. Bass Clef to take the lower 
house by giving him a pair of shirt studs, 
which are denoted by the two dots in the 
sign of the bass clef. The line E on the 
staff is explained by telling the children 
that the first room is occupied by Miss 
Evelyn, and the line G is represented by 
Miss Grace in the same way. Doubtless 
the spaces are said to mean that Mr. Frank 
and Mr. Albert have their pictures on the 
walls. 

“Such methods are not only ridiculous 
but vicious in an educational way, because 
they are not constructive, nor are they nec- 
essary to make the child understand. In- 
stead of resorting to this absurd story of 
Mr. Bass Clef’s shirt studs we explain to 
the children that the sign of the bass clef 
was originally the letter F and that the 
present form is an abbreviation which we 
adopted in our haste. The treble clef sign 
is explained in the same manner as a cor- 
ruption of the letter G. The young minds 
not only grasp this explanation but they 
also form a definite concept for future 
constructive thinking. The story-telling 
method of teaching is like a bubble, which 
is attractive but evanescent as compared 
to a stone which has permanent construct- 
ive power.” 

Mr. Granberry took exception to ad- 
vertisements of some musical _ schools 
which state that no pupils will be received 
except those who have positive talent and 
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who are willing to work hard. “Such dis- 
crimination is liable to lead to musical 
poverty in this country. It would be easy 
for such a school to maintain a record for 
turning out successful pupils. But what a 
state our country would come to if we 
educated only those children who showed 
an aptitude for learning. Not only would 
many future citizens miss an invaluable 
mental training, but also there would be 
no incentive for teachers to acquire a pro- 
ficiency in molding young minds. 

“In our work with young music stu- 
dents,” continued Mr. Granberry, “we give 
them both musical training and the power 
of concentrated thinking. The Prince of 


Wales was sent to join the army in order 
that he might learn to obey on the run. 
Our students are taught both to learn and 
to obey on the run. 

“We do not find that the musical educa- 
tion of the very young develops their minds 
too soon for their own good. In fact, 
some parents bring their children to us for 
part-time study before they go to a regular 
school. Of course, we give them at first 
the primitive concepts of the piano and 
music in general. A child can easily un- 
derstand “Peter Pan,” but you would 
hardly take him to see “Julius Cesar.” 
We teach the child the basic principles of 
music and let him build for himself on 
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that foundation. From the very first les- 
son we give him the history of music, be- 
ginning with an explanation as to why the 
piano is so called. 

“A great source of benefit is our pupils’ 
recitals, in which the students hear pieces 
of their own grade played by their fellow 
students. They immediately go home and 
work on that music until they can play it 
with some of the same skill. How much 
benefit would a child piano student get out 
of a Paderewski recital? Our recitals are 
still another means of arousing that con- 
structive thinking, which makes our stu- 
dents not only pianists but cultured musi- 
cians.” 








HOW PASQUALE AMATO IS ADOPTING AMERICAN WAYS 





| * ic nh yre AMATO, the popular bari- 

tone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, since announcing his intention of be- 
coming an American citizen, is, in true 
American fashion, leading a very strenuous 
life. After his concert tour last Fall, which 
extended as far west as California, he im- 
mediately took up his activities at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York, where 
he is always a great favorite. 

Mr. Amato can seldom be spared for out- 
of-town concerts during the opera season, 
but he has appeared at the following mu- 
sicales, for which work he is always in 
great demand: 


Dec. 11.—Bagby Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Dec. 12.—At Sherry’s for Charles E. Sampson. 

Jan. 30.—He sang two musicales on the same even- 
ing at Mrs. Adolph Lewishon’s and Mrs. 
Douglas Sloane’s. 

Feb. 1.—He again sang two musicales. In the 
morning at the Plaza Hotel he sang Neapo- 
litan songs at Mrs. Hawkesworth’s musi- 
cale and in the evening at the house of 
Mrs. Louis Cass Ledyard. 

Feb. 9.—He sang for the benefit of the stage 
children. 

Feb. 16.—At the Plaza Hotel for Mrs. Frederick 
Townsend Martin. 

Feb. 27.—At the Plaza Hotel for the Free Indus- 


trial School for Crippled Children. 
Mr. Amato is booked to sing at several 


additional musicales during this month. 
His varied program, consisting of arias and 
songs in four languages, make his concert 
work most interesting. As for his voice the 
newspapers and audiences throughout the 
country wherever he has been heard have 
proclaimed him one of the world’s greatest 
baritones. 


Numerous concert engagements, includ- 
ing the Cincinnati Music Festival, have been 
offered him following the operatic season, 
but Mr. Amato finally accepted the flatter- 
ing offer to sing at the Teatro Colon in 
Buenos Ayres, especially as his friend, 
Maestro Toscanini, will be the musical di- 
rector at the same theater. During this 
opera season Mr. Amato will essay the 
role of Falstaff for the first time in his 
career. 

When asked where he would spend his 
vacation after such an active season in both 
North and South America, he answered 
that he expected to rest on board the 
steamer from New York to Buenos Ayres 
and from Buenos Ayres to Italy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Amato have sent for their 
children, who are at school in Switzerland, 
and will take them to Buenos Ayres. Upon 


his return from there Mr. Amato will only 
be able to remain two or three weeks in his 
native Italy, as he is expected to make a 
short concert tour during the last two 
weeks in October in the United States pre- 
vious to the season at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House in New York. 





Musical Sponsors for Dallas to Be 
Appointed 
DALLAS, Feb. 22.—A standing committee 


to look after all matters musical for Dallas 
and to act in conjunction with the various 
musical organizations is to be appointed 
by the newly elected president of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. The need for such 
a committee was shown in a letter to the 
club from Robert Watkin, who pointed out 
that the business men of Dallas had already 
become interested in the formation of a 
symphony orchestra for the city, and that 
a regular committee would be of consider- 
able benefit. 





Nathaniel Spady, the Waterloo, N. Y., 
composer-pianist, entertained a number of 
his friends with a musical program recent- 
ly including works from the best composers. 
The feature of the evening was the render- 
ing of some of Mr. Spady’s compositions 
by the composer himself. Mr. Spady is an 
artistic performer and possesses marked 
musical temperament. 
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ITALIAN COLDNESS TO FRENCH MUSIC 


Where Political Differences Color Artistic Opinions—A Case in Point 
in Rome—A Telltale Album of Birth-Dates—The Critics and 


““ Tsabeau ”’ 


Rome, Feb. 19.—Politics may have had a 
sinister influence on the concert of French 
classical music given by Henri Rabaud at 
the Augusteo on Sunday, February 11. The 
program was good, but its performance was 
coldly received. Personally I am inclined 
to think that, although it is generally said 
that politics need never interfere with art, 
dissensions or rivalries between nations do 
lead, sometimes, to trouble for artists. 

We all remember the old onposition of 
Paris to Richard Wagner, because he said 
nasty things about the French in 1870. In 
these later years we have had opposition 
between French and Italian exponents of 
music and recently the seizure of French 
ships by Italian cruisers and the contra- 
band trade from Tunis, supposed to have 


been furthered by France at the outset, has 
led to coldness between the two “Latin sis- 
ters.” We are told by the papers that this 
coldness exists no longer, but some of us 
are dubious. 

Anyhow I was of opinion that the frigid- 
itv shown. by the Roman public toward 
Henri Rabaud was engendered by the in- 
ternational situation. An excellent music 
critic of one of the principal Rome papers 
declares that the cause is the fact that the 
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public here wants variety in concert pro- 
grams. They do not want a program all 
full of foreign music. This critic maintains’ 
that not only Rabaud, but also Vincent 
d’Indy, with French music; Rinskopf, with 
a purely Belgian program; Hubay and Saf- 
onoff, with Hungarian and Russian pro- 
grams, were also coldly received by the 
Roman public. Molinari, on the other hand, 
always according to this critic, captured his 
public by a mixed or varied program, com- 
prising, besides Italians, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Strauss, Chabrier and Debussy. 

Now not all those present at Rabaud’s 
concert on the 11th were quite cold. Some 
applauded the Symphony in D Minor of 
César Franck, who, although Belgian, was 
rightly enough included, for he was also a 
Parisian. Also enjoyed by many were the 
Symphonic Poem of Saint-Saéns, “Phae- 
ton”; Rabaud’s own “Procession Noc- 
turne,” which has already been heard in 
Rome; a Scherzo, by Lalo, and Ravel’s 
“Rhapsodie Espagnole,” with its lively 
“Malaguera,” “Habafiera” and “Feria,” all 
popular dance and Fair music. 

Rabaud’s comnosition had some success 
with the Romans, but they seemed to rel- 
ish Ravel less, although his “Feria” music 
is full of color and expression, and there 
is no doubt that Debussy in composing his 
“Theria” was influenced by it. 


Wants All Italian Music 


Now, another Roman critic, reviewing 
Romain Rolland’s study of Hector Berlioz, 
composer of the “Damnation of Faust,” 
complains that at all the concerts given in 
Rome, too much prominence is accorded 
to foreign, and especially to German music. 
This is Signor Longo, critic of Musica, 
who evidently desires to see nothing but 
Italian names on the concert programs of 
the Eternal City. Most of us love Italian 
music, but we also want to hear foreign 
composers from time to time. 

To come closer to what I have been try- 
ing to hammer home about politics and 
music, I must not forget to state that Hans 
Pfitzner, of Strassburg, a German, had a 
much better reception at the Augusteo than 
the Frenchman. He is director of the Con- 
servatory and of the Stadttheater of Strass- 
burg. In Rome he captured applause by 
selections from his own “Die Rose von 
Liebensgarten,” from his “Christelflein,” 
“The Spirit of Flowers” and by the over- 
ture to Marschner’s “Templar and _ the 
Jewess,” and symphonies from Haydn and 
Beethoven. 


Another musician who has been giving 
successful concerts in Rome this month is 
Antonio Manjon, the blind Spanish guitar- 
ist. He evoked wonderful harmony from 
his simple and popular instrument at the 
Sala Verdi, especially in his own composi- 
tion, “Fantasia Gitana,” a gypsy theme, and 
in a transcription from Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light Sonata.” He was assisted by four 
others, violinists and ’cellists. 


In Rome there has been lately published 
a tell-tale volume called a “Calendar AlI- 
bum” (“Albo-Calendario”), with the auto- 
graphs and dates of birth of celebrated 
singers, composers, comedians, actresses, 
and so on. Baron de Platen, a Swedish 
nobleman, resident in Rome, is responsible 
for this publication, from which we learn 
that Adelina Patti was born in 1846, same 
date as F. P. Tosti; Sarah Bernhardt in 
1844, Toscanini in 1867, Caruso, in 1873, 
Mascagni in 1863, Lina Cavalieri in 1874, 
Puccini in 1858, Bassi in 1874, Perosi in 
1872, Alessandro Bonci in October, 1870, 
Leoncavallo in 1858, and so on to the end 
of a long list. Among, those who gave 
their autographs to the baron, without the 
dates of their entrance into the world, 
were Ericlea Darclée, Luisa Tetrazzini and 
many more. 


Critical Opposition to ‘‘Isabeau’’ 


Pasquale Parisi, writing in the Maschera 
of Naples, passes some strong remarks on 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau.” The opera was pre- 
sented recently at the San Carlo in Naples 
and gave much satisfaction to the public 
and apparently to all the critics, except 
Signor Parisi. He is not absolutely hostile, 
not even acrimonious; but he objects be- 
cause Luigi Illica, writer of the libretto, 
denaturalized, according to him, the poetry 
of Tennyson, made it practically common, 
spectacular, theatrical, aiming at effect and 
at gaining the applause of the gallery. And, 
says Signor Parisi, Maestro Mascagni 
practically followed in the footsteps of his 
librettist, although, at the same time, he 


remained the Mascagni of the “Cavalleria,” 
the “Amica” and “Tris,” 

The Naples critic of the Roman paper 
Orfeo says of “Isabeau” that people gen- 
erally were disappointed there, because the 
libretto is devoid of the most essential part 
of the legend, that is to say, the ride of 
Godiva, pivot of the drama, and that the 
music, though full of fine strains and in- 
strumental effects, does not impress the 
minds of the auditors in its most important 
parts. ; : 

To celebrate the 120th anniversary of the 
birth of Gioachino Rossini, on February 20, 
Maestro Zanella is preparing a program 
for Pesaro, the town where the great com- 
poser was born. The program will com- 
prise the whole of the “Stabat Mater” with 
270 executants, orchestra and chorus. The 
choristers will chiefly be those of Pisa, who 
recently obtained first prize in a national 
compeution. After the “Stabat” will be 
played for the first time a new composition 
by Maestro Zanella entitled “Canto Eroico,” 
based on a fragment extracted from the 
Greek poet, Tyrtaeus, and inspired by the 
deeds of the Italian soldiers in Tripoli- 
tania. Instead of going back to Tyrtaeus 
the war poet of Hellas, Signor Zanella 
could have taken his theme from Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. The latter is also a war poet 
now, especially in the latest outpourings 
of his muse. WALTER LONERGAN. 





TRIBUTE TO MME. LUND 


Reverent Silence During Impressive 
Singing of Von Fielitz Cycle 


Charlotte Lund, the dramatic soprano, 
appeared in recital at the Fabri Studio, 
New York, on February 29 with Helen M. 
Raymond, pianist. Mme. Lund made a 
fine impression in the “Eliland” cycle of 
Alexander von Fielitz, which was the fea- 
ture of her program. After telling the 
story of the cycle, Mme. Lund remarked 
that the love songs were written for a man 
to sing, but she laughingly excused her 
singing of them one the ground that “this 
is the age of suffragettes, and it is leap 
year besides.” 

Mme. Lund infused a great deal of 
emotional fire into her delivery of the 
von Fielitz work, which she made so im- 
pressive that the audience refrained from 
interrupting the cycle with applause. 
Among the songs in which the singer was 
especially forceful were “Secret Greet- 
ings,” “Moonlight,” “Anathema,” and the 
final “Resignation,” which was followed by 
deserved applause. 

A splendid rendition of the “Zueignung” 
of Strauss closed the first part of the pro- 
gram, which also included a group of 
chansons, among them Bemberg’s “Chant 
Venetien,” artistically delivered by Mme. 
Lund. 

In addition to playing the accompani- 
ments Helen M. Raymond offered a num- 
ber of piano solos, including a Polonaise 
and the A Minor Waltz by Chopin. 





MME. CLODIUS IN RECITAL 


Soprano Makes Strong Appeal With 


Songs in Four Languages 


Martha Clodius, the soprano, appeared in 
recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on February 28, and pleased her audience 
with a program of songs in four languages. 
In a group of chansons with which Mme. 
Clodius made a particularly strong appeal, 
“Le Roitelet,” by Paladilhe, was insistently 
applauded, as well as “Le Coeur de ma 
mie,” by Dalcroze. “Le Baiser,” by Goring- 
Thomas, as given by the soprano, disclosed 
some of the best singing of the evening. 

The good impression made by the singer 
was strengthened with a set of Straus 
lieder, of which “Sehnsucht” was given a 
powerful rendition, and the favorite 
“Zueignung” was interpreted with intensity 
of feeling. 

Four songs by American composers, 
Charles Gilbert Spross’s “A Dutch Lulla- 
by,” Mary Turner Salter’s “Last Night I 
Heard the Nightingale,” Parker’s “June 
Night” and “Love Is the Wind,” by Mac- 
Fayden, were so favorably received that 
Mme. Clodius added Speaks’s “To You” 
as an encore at the close of the program. 





Individual Successes Won by Schubert 
Quartet’s Members 


The individual members of the Schubert 
Quartet of New York are doing a good 
deal of concert work in New York and 
vicinity this season, and success has at- 
tended them wherever they have been 
heard. Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano, 
has been engaged to sing the solo part in 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” on March 28, 
with the Elizabeth Choral Society, in Eliza- 





beth, N. J. On February 22 Forrest Ro! 
ert Lamont, tenor of the quartet, sang ; 
a performance of Verdi’s “Requiem” 
the Church of St. Augustine, New Yor 
acquitting himself most creditably. 





Charles C. Washburn’s Success wi', 
Negro Melodies 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Feb. 18.—Charles | 
Washburn appeared last night in a recit 
at Greenville Female College, with gre 
success. His singing of negro songs ma: 
a distinct impression upon his audien 
composed of persons who live in a locali 
familiar with the real singing negro. \ 
Washburn has the unusual faculty of i 
vesting his negro melodies with a flav: 
that is real, making them*a work of a: 
not a burlesque as is frequently the cas 
‘The accompaniments were played | 
George H. Schaefer, whose work w: 
worthy of favorable comment. 





John Forsell, the Swedish baritone, wh» 
spent a season at the Metropolitan, was 
guest at the Berlin Royal Opera last mont 
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‘dward Lankow Engaged as Soloist for 
Richmond, Va., Festival 


Boston, March 4.—Edward Lankow, the 
stinguished basso of the Boston Opera 
ouse, who has been engaged for the 
ichmond, Va., Music Festival and for a 
‘formance of “Faust” in Spartanburg, 
C., with Mme. Nordica, has been singing 
veral times during the past week at 
rivate musicales, one of the most note- 
vorthy of which was at the home of Mr. 
iowies, one of Boston’s wealthiest society 
en, who gave a birthday parfy at his 
yme on February 29. Mr. Lankow also 
ang at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fear- 
ng, on Beacon Street, one evening last 
veek. These engagements are the logical 
utcome of his noteworthy success at the 
ecital given by Alice Nielsen at Mrs. 
iohn L. Gardner’s Fenway Court earlier 
in the season. In addition to his work at 
the Opera House, Mr. Lankow is now 
busily engaged in preparing his répertoire 
for the spring tour of the Boston Opera 
l{ouse orchestra, which will begin im- 
mediately following the close of the opera 
season. ee ae 





Musical At-Homes in Residence of Marie 
L. Everett, of Boston 


Boston, March 4.—During February 
four delightful musical at-homes were 
given by Marie L. Everett, at which some 
particularly interesting new Russian songs 
by Rachmaninoff, Medtner, Moussorgsky 
and others were performed, and at which 
several of the songs by Weingartner, 
which have rarely been heard here, also 
found a place on the programs. There will 
be a number of musicales later in the sea- 
son in which complete programs will be 
given by various pupils. Miss Everett has a 
number of fine voices at her Worcester 
(Mass.) studio, where she teaches one day 
each week, and recitals will be given there 
during the season. 

An anouncement which will be of much 
interest to Miss Everett’s many friends is 
that Mrs. George Lyman Cade, of New 
York, whose nom de plume as a composer 
is Clayton Thomas, is to sing a number of 
her latest songs at one of Miss Everett’s 
at-homes, March 28. These songs have 
just been published by Arthur P. Schmidt. 
Mrs. Cade is a pupil of Miss Everett, and 
she has been especially successful as a 
composer. Bw Be 





The Berlin Royal Opera is preparing 
Mrazek’s “Der Traum,” based on Grill- 
parzers “Der Traum ein Leben,” for its 
next novelty. 


SEVEN HAILE SONGS 
ON HESS'S PROGRAM 


Given with Composer at Piano— 
Unusually Fine Recital 
by Tenor 





Ludwig Hess, the German tenor, concern- 
ing whose distinguished abilities as a lieder 
singer there can no longer be any question, 
gave a song recital before a large audience 
in Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on 
Wednesday evening of last week. There 
was somewhat less variety in the makeup 
of Mr. Hess’s program than usual, but it 
gave ample scope for his talents and it cer- 
tainly diverged widely from the beaten 
track. It read as follows: 


“Le jet d’eau” (first time in New York) and 
“Recueillement” (first time in New York), Claude 
Debussy; “Inter Nos,” ‘‘Daybreak”’ and ‘Love is 
the Wind,’’ Alexander MacFadyen; “Her, was 
tragt der Boden,” “Wenn du zu den Blumen 
gehst,” ‘Der verzeifelte Liebhaber,” ‘“‘Frihling 
ubers Jahr’ and ‘‘Weyla’s Gesang,”’ Hugo Wolf; 
“Wenn deine Lieben von dir gehn,”’ ‘Piraten- 
Lied,” ‘‘Kein Echo,”’ “In the Moonlight,” “Teu 
felslied,”’ “Es Regnet” and “Der Holzknecht,” 
Eugen Haile. 


The oftener one hears Mr. Hess the more 
one becomes impressed with the excellence 
of his qualities. His voice is naturally 
beautiful and it is susceptible of emotional 
modulation. He can sing a really beauti- 
ful sustained pianissimo which floats to the 
furthermost extremity of the auditorium— 
one of the greatest tests of vocalism—and 
he can penetrate into the heart and soul of 
a song and bring to the surface its poetic 
content. Moreover, one is always con- 
scious in Mr. Hess’s work of a solid under- 
lying quality of musicianship and of an in- 
tensive force of individuality. 

All of these qualifications were exem- 
plified at the recital in question. Mr. Hess 
entered successfully into the spirit of the 
two Debussy songs, but it was particularly 
in the English and German numbers that 
he pleased. The English language in song 
holds out no terrors for him and his enunci- 
ation was admirable. He sang the Wolf 
numbers with full perception of their 
dramatic essence—especially the “Herr, was 
tragt der Boden.” The songs of Eugen 
Haile, who presided at the piano through- 
out the evening with admirable results, 
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pleased the audience considerably. Mr. 
Hess was obliged to repeat the “Piraten 
Lied” and he was finely forceful and em- 
phatic in the “Teufelslied.” Altogether it 
was an interesting recital of an interesting 
artist. H. F. P. 


NEW WONDER OF THE VIOLIN 


RUSSIAN PIANISTS’ 
NATIONAL CONTEST 


Tourchinsky Wins First Prize— 
Operatic Favorite Sings 
Her Farewell 








Germany Much Interested in Young 
Frank Gittelson of Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24.—Frank Gittel- io ~ a wee 
son, the fifteen-year-old son of Dr. S. J. ST. PETERSBURG, Feb. 
Gittelson of this city, who for several years 
has been studying with the celebrated vio- 
linist Carl Flesch of Berlin, has recently 


appeared as soloist with several orchestras B a ' : 
“ee rothers in celebr: : centenary 
: abroad, winning others in celebration of the centenary of 


success that has the founding of the firm in December. 


been hardly short Glazounow was the principal member of 
of sensational. His the jury. 
recalls have num- : 
bered a dozen at 
each performance. 
In Gottingen he 
was presented 
with a laurel 
wreath and re-eu- 


16.—Nearly sixty 
pianists were entered in the national com- 
petition, Tourchinsky, for prizes 


Didericks 


won by 
offered by the piano firm of 


Tourchinsky’s prize was 1,500 
rubles, and the second and third prizes, 
of 1,000 and 500 rubles, were awarded to 
Mmes. Tchernetzky and Miclachewsky. 
There was a memorable scene at the 
Opera when Medea Figner, for twenty-five 
gaged for thenext Years a famous singer, sang her role of 
season. He was Carmen for the last time. The Emperor 
one of this sea- and the Empress Dowager were present 
son’s six soloists, and joined in the applause of a perform- 
among whom were ance that was a triumph for an artist who, 
such celebrities as in spite of her age, is always able to thrill 
Teresa Carrefio her public both by her singing and her mag- 
and Frieda Hem- _nificent acting. The audience did not want 
pel. to believe that this fine artist was leaving 
Hugo Kaun, one of Germany’s great the stage for good. 
composers, after hearing the young artist lire destroyed the new People’s Theater, 
play the Brahms Concerto, pronounced him where the season of Italian opera was to 
a genius of the first order and compared have been given, and the series will now 
his work to that of the late Joseph Joachim take place at the Conservatoire. There will 
when that master was at the height of his be but fourteen performances. Some of 
glory. the prominent artists who will participate 
Gittelson is to appear at Rosen and are Lina Cavalieri, Baronat, Battistini and 
Frankfort, and at the latter place will per- Arimondi. 
form a Fantasy for Violin and Orchestra, The symphony concerts are more inter- 
by Kaun, under the baton of the composer. esting than usual this year. In the second 
A number of concerts had to be canceled subscription series, which began after the 
on account of the severe illness of his Christmas holidays, the two Siloti concerts, 
mother, who resides with him in Berlin. with Eugene Ysaye as soloist, attracted 
Gittelson is to make a tournée of Europe widespread attention. Ysaye played Beet- 





Frank Gittelson 


next Fall and is also booked to give several hoven and Vivaldi concertos with all his 
recitals with piano and orchestra in Berlin. inimitable art and joined with Pablo de 
| eS , 2 Casals in a fine performance of the Brahms 





Concerto for violin and violoncello. The 
Strauss “Death and Transfiguration” and 
Wagner’s “Meistersinger”’ Overture were 
included in the orchestral numbers. Albert 
Coates has proved himself a talented con- 
ductor in these concerts. 

The sixth subscription concert of the Im- 
perial Musical Society was given under the 
direction of Safonoff. The Eighth Sym- 
phony, by Peethoven; “Kaiser March,” by 
Wagner, and the symphonic poem, “The 
Three Palms,” by Spendiaroff, were per- 
posers were Woodman’s “I Am Thy Harp,” formed. The fifth drawing room concert 
Hadley’s “Egyptian War Song” and Sal- of the same _ society was dedicated to 
ter’s “Home to the Garden.” Among Mr. Brahms. In Koussevitzky’s sixth concert, 
Meyn’s guests were Riccardo Martin and under the direction of Arthur Bodansky, 
Louise Homer, of the Metropolitan Opera the Fourth Symphony by Gustav Mahler 
Company; Sidney Homer, Emma Thurs- formed the principal item, but did not ob- 
by and Morris Bagby. tain any success. S. R. 
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Last New York Recital of Season by 
Heinrich Meyn. 


The last New York recital of the sea- 
son by Heinrich Meyn, in which he was 
assisted by William Tanaushek at the 
piano, took place on February 25. Mr. 
Meyn delivered groups of songs in French, 
German and English, delighting his audi- 
tors with his fine singing of all of the selec- 
tions. Among his songs by American com- 
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MUSIC—A SICK ART 








A Commentary on the Conditions Which Caused Josef Hof- 
mann to Declare “There is Little Modern Music of Much 
Account”—The Degeneration Which Has 


Divorce of Music and Religion 
By ARTHUR FARWELL 


Followed the 








IT SAY the whole earth and all the stars in 

the sky are for religion’s sake; 

1 say no man has ever yet been half devout 
enough; ; 

None has ever yet adored or worship’d half 
enough; 

None has begun to think how divine he him- 
self is, and how certain the future is. 


I say that the real and permanent grandeur 
of these states must be their religion, 
Otherwise there is no real and permanent 
grandeur; 

(Nor character nor life worthy the name 
without religion, , 

Nor land nor man nor woman without re- 


ligion. 
, —Walt Whitman. 


T must indeed be a musical world broken 
in pride and faith that can leave unchal- 
lenged the declaration of so great and 
broadly cultivated a musician as Josef Hof- 
mann that he is “inclined to believe that 
there is little modern music of much ac- 
count.” Such, nevertheless, was his ex- 
pression in a recent interview in the New 
York Times. It cannot be possible that his 
exception of the Russian school, the “nat- 
ural and sincere one,” and which he holds 
is equaled by no other modern European 
school, should ‘have proved a_ sufficient 
sugar coating for such a bitter pill. The 
champions of musical Russia are too greatly 
outnumbered by the devotees of German 
realism, French atmosphericism, and Italian 
eroticism. 

The plain truth is, there are too many 
people who feel themselves compelled to 
agree with Mr. Hofmann in his attitude 
toward modern music in general. For all 


the widespread and energetic interest in 
music there is still, in the mind of the mod- 
ern world, an insistent and uncomfortable 
sense of the futility of contemporary mu- 
sical art. This feeling is a kind of skele- 
ton in the closet of the modern mind, and 
Mr. Hofmann has merely put the door 
ajar. 
No Musical Evangel This Season 


Another season of concert and opera has 
passed, and has left us with no memory of 
a luminous revelation, no hint of a musical 
evangel. There has undoubtedly been con- 
siderable new music of interest, and some 
of nobility. But each new work in its turn 
has arisen only to find its particular place 
in the motley of the modern musical 
pageant. The various degrees of original- 
ity, daring and impudence shown by these 
works have failed to stir a ripple of dis- 
cussion. Neither the laws of harmony nor 
the anarchy of discord can any longer pro- 
vide a sound capable of outraging the hu- 
man ear. The world has grown a’weary 
of its frenzied music-making. A sickness 
has fallen upon the art; the gods have 
already abandoned it, and now men turn 
away in disgust. 

Quiet and reverential souls without the 
passion of evolutionary creation which 
burns on and on at the heart of life, turn 
back to their Mozart and their Beethoven 
and find at least the happiness of resigna- 
tion and well-placed faith. But Humanity, 
the restless gypsy of the Infinite, must 
break camp and be on the way. 

The trouble with the critics of modern 
music is, they give no reasons. They feel 
but they do not understand. They do not 


set their horizon far enough away and are 
content to have their sight as short as 
their nose. If one is discontented with 
modern candlesticks, as William Morris 
was, he should take a sufficiently long look, 
at the history of candlesticks to see how 
and why modern candlesticks became bad. 
Without such a broad view and under- 
standing he is more likely than not to 
merely flounder hopelessly about than to 
make any intelligent progress toward the 
bettering of matters. 

It may be that a little longer view of 
music than we are.accustomed to take—a 
wider segment of the arc of its evolution— 
will throw some light on the true cause of 
the present sickness of musical art. But 
first let us remind ourselves what the 
world thinks and believes of music, has 
always thought and believed, and will con- 
tinue to think and believe, namely, that mu- 
sic, at its highest, annroaches as nearly the 
divine as anything which man can know 
upon earth, and that it surpasses all else 
which the world affords as a means of ex- 
pressing and unifying religious emotion— 
that it possesses, in fact, the very genius 
of religious expression, and finds in that 
the fulfilment of its highest mission. This 
belief is, of course, without respect of any 
particular creed or church. Music is ab- 
stract religion in the human mind. 


Music and Religion 


Looking back over the course of music in 
the world, one fact stands forth above all 
others with overwhelming  significance— 
that each time that the living soul of music 
has succeeded in becoming fused into living 
religion, the resulting music has been the 
greatest musical art of its epoch; further, 
such music has never been excelled or 
equaled by the secular art of its epoch; and 
further still, music has always degenerated 
in the periods when it could not fulfil itself 
through religion. 

Although we know almost everything 
concerning the theory of music in ancient 
Greece, we know almost nothing about its 
actual nature and practice. This we do 
know, however—that at a time when sophis- 
tication was undermining the old religion 
in Athens and the East, the Dionysus wor- 
ship was thriving in the full bloom of its 
sincerity in the West, as far as Sicily, and 
that the Dionysus chorus, formulated by 
art, was carried to the East with the effect 
of revivifying both religion and art. It 
was this same Dionysus chorus which sub- 
sequently evolved into the Greek drama, a 
religious-dramatic-musical festival which 
has been regarded throughout the ages 
since as perhaps the highest manifestation 
of art known to history. The part which 
music played in it, though undoubtedly a 
fundamental one, cannot be fully known, 
but it is well known that when music in 
Greece became separated from this dra- 
matic religious observance it degenerated 
into a virtuosodom which became the scan- 
dal of Greek art. 

Not until the Renaissance did music 
come to full flower again from the soil of 
religion. In Palestrina music again re- 
ceived that full measure of nourishment 
which union with religion alone can af- 
ford it, and again the world saw a moun- 
tain peak rise in the field of musical art. 
The Catholic church to-day does not look 
with high favor on any music since that 
of Palestrina, while students of musical 
history recognize his music as the highest 
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expression of musical art from the Attic 
drama to Bach. 

The passion of religion next burst forth 
in the Reformation, and reacted against the 
music of the Renaissance with the Lutheran 
choral. Musical art was at that time glori- 
fying counterpoint, and when the new re- 
ligious movement fecundated music, as it 
was certain to do, it was inevitable that a 
Bach should be the result. Music again 
scaled the heavens on the ladder of religion 
and once more the world had musical art at 
its highest. 

And that was the end of the union of 
music with formulated religion. The fail- 
ure, in a profound religious sense, of the 
Reformation, drove music from the church, 
and religion has thus far provided no op- 
portunity where it could return to it. Mu- 
sic was compelled to seek out its own sal- 
vation in its own right and interest, as art, 
abstract and unrelated. And it sought out 
a Beethoven. Now BeetHoven was a Cath- 
olic, but an ill-timed and ill-placed one, so 
far as musical art was concerned. If the 
Protestant church could not have held him, 
neither could the Catholic church of the 
time feed him, in his artistic growth. 


Beethoven a Tragedy of Anachronism 


Beethoven was a tragedy of anachronism. 
He was, however, profoundly religious by 
nature (i. e., orthodoxy aside), and threw 
the whole seriousness of his nature into the 
symphony, an abstract art form which had 
grown up from melody influenced by the 
simple music of the people. Into this form, 
serene enough under Haydn and Mozart, 
Beethoven carried a colossal unrest which 
undoubtedly reflected the spiritual disturb- 
ance of the Gothic soul unsatisfied in re- 
ligion while intense in native mentality and 
spirituality. He reacted to his isolated cir- 
cumstance at first by making music itself 
his religion. But while his deafness and 
labor made him a recluse, his sheer hu- 
manity drove him to a glowing creed of 
democracy. Separated from human con- 
tact, he longed for it; failing it in his life 
he sought it through his art, guiding the 
symphony not to remoter abstraction, but 
at least to a concrete expression of brother- 
hood and joy. Beethoven was truly Prome- 
theus snatching divine fire from heaven for 
men, when they could no longer find it in 
the church itself. What the church of the 
Renaissance had done through Palestrina, 
what the church of the Reformation had 
done through Bach, Beethoven, standing 
alone with God, tried to do out of his own 
soul. And our academies to-day, teaching 
his melody, harmony, rhythm, and form, 
think that they are teaching Beethoven! 


Wagner, less naturally and less pro- 
profoundly religious than Beethoven, al- 
though always deeply held by mystical con- 
ceptions of redemption, was finally driven 
through sheer intensity of aspiration, tc 
seek the fulfilment of music through its 
union with religion. Finding it impossible 
like Beethoven, to do this through th: 
church, he sought to do it, like Beethoven 
out. of his own soul. “Parsifal,” a “con 
secrated festival stage play,” is undoubted], 
the most heroic failure of modern times 
The world would have it merely as anothe: 
opera, perhaps through a partial failure o1 
Wagner’s part, as well as through th: 
world’s own prejudice. 

Since Wagner, music has gone its ex 
ceedingly devious way, helter-skelter, seek 
ing further to find itself. It has tried t 
find itself within itself, as an abstraction 
It has tried to realize itself by a marriag: 
with philosophy, with literature, with math 
ematics, with psychology, with heave: 
knows what not. It is wandering over the 
earth like a lost soul, finding no effort tox 
desperate in the hope of salvation. It ha 
carried possibilities to their limits and im 
possibilities to their extremes. Sophistica 
tion is heaped on sophistication, strain on 
strain, in the hope of winning back the dis- 
heartened muse through sheer desperation 
of effort. It is no wonder that Mr. Hof 


mann and many another finds that there is 
“little modern music of much account.” 
The Russian school is sincere because it 
renresents the genuine effort of a long op- 
Its emotions 


pressed people to free itself. 
are real. 

The chief good in the monstrous modern 
effort of musical composition is that it 
shows that the world has not lost faith in 
the idea of music. It is bound to make 
something of it, and, sooner or later, it 
will. 

America inherits from the beginning the 
disease with which music is afflicted. Mu- 
sic reaches America with a well-nigh lost 
soul. That soul it can find again only, in 
one sense or another, in religion. What 
the American religion is to be no one 
knows, but when it is born music will be 
reborn with it. 





At a concert on February 26 in Glen 
Cove, Long Island, Jessie Monteze deVore, 
the young Brooklyn violinist, appeared with 
great success in a number of selections, 
including the Bach Air on the G String and 
a “Serenade” by Nicholas deVore. 





Marietta Mazarin created the principal 
female role in Felix Fourdrain’s new op- 
era “Vercingétorix” in Nice recently. 
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D’ALBERT RETURNS TO CONCERT STAGE 





Makes One Appearance in Berlin and Then Retires Again—-Ysaye and 
Eisenberger Recitals—Début of an American Baritone 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goltzstrasse 24, 
February 15, 1912, 


N event of almost epochal significance 
was the return to the concert platform 

for a single performar.ce, on Thursday eve- 
ning, of Eugen d’Albert. That this pianist 
of pianists should confine himself to a 
single appearance makes one feel like ad- 
ministering a severe rebuke. For where 
is the pianist who can play the two Bee- 
thoven Concertos in G and E Fiat as d’Al- 
bert played them in the Philharmonie on 
Thursday? Inimitable as d’Albert has 
always been as a Beethoven interpreter, he 
proved to his hearers conclusively that, 


after an intermission of many years, he 
not only had not sacrificed any of his 
pianistic greatness, but that, on the con- 
trary, he had gained, if possible, in clarity, 
maturity and the mastery of his material. 
His characterization of the different move- 
ments represented the very acme of pian- 
istic perfection. And how can one begin 
to analyze his brilliant, sublimely artistic 
yet ever personal interpretation of Liszt? 
One may only say: “Go and hear!” And 
as that, if d’Albert should adhere to his 
original intention to renounce the concert 
platform, would not be possible, we sin- 
cerely hope that he will reconsider his de- 
cision. 

It is a matter of course that the Phil- 
harmonie was overcrowded at Eugene 
Ysaye’s concert on Monday evening. As- 
sisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der Dr. Kunwald, the violinist played the 
D Minor Concerto of Vieuxtemps and the 
Lalo Symphony with incomparable style 
and taste. His interpretation of the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto, although. departing 
somewhat from custom, seemed to be the 
only plausible rendition of the work. And 
the Lalo symphony! What fascinating 
dash, sweetness of tone and stupendous 
technical mastery! Still it is not herein 
that Ysaye’s art lies. As a singer who is 
a profound artist, after a certain time, is 
no longer content merely to display his 
voice but strives to characterize vocally 
his part, so Ysaye aims at and has suc- 
ceeded in characterizing a composition to 
an almost unbelievable degree. 


Eisenberger’s Recital 


Severin Eisenberger, whom we heard in 
the Beethoven Hall on Thursday, seems to 
be growing almost visibly as a pianist. His 
playing of Liszt and Beethoven, especially 
the “Appassionata,” was quite beyond re- 
proach. The warmth of feeling he evinced, 


combined with his exquisitely delicate touch 
and complete mastery of the technical side 
of his task, created an effect which it is 
given but few artists to attain. 

On the same evening the “Société Fran- 
caise Philanthropique” of Berlin gave a 
charity concert and festival in the Zodlog- 





Frederic Warren, American Pupil of 
Jean de Reszké, Who Has Opened a 
Vocal Studio in Berlin 


ical Garden with the aid of artists of inter- 
national reputation. Pierre Meyer, the tenor 
of the Covent Garden Opera of London, 
stirred his hearers with the compelling 
force of his voluminous dramatic tenor and 
Lola Barnay enchanted her hearers with 
her sympathetic soprano and her graceful 
art. Then the heavier reserves were 
brought into play. As Mme. Felicia Kas- 
chowska, the opera and concert prima 
donna, is an acknowledged favorite in 
Paris, it was but natural that the large 
audience, for the greater part made up of 
French, should accord her its most enthu- 
siastic reception. The ever youthful Fran- 
cesco d’Andrade was another favorite. It 
is certainly surprising how this artist has 
retained control over his lyrical baritone! 
Time and the wear of a strenuous operatic 
career have not been able to conquer the 


Our old friend, Anton 


art of this man. 
Hekking, played his ’cello as only he can 
play it, and introduced a composition of 
his own—‘“Erinnerung’—which was _ so 
gratefully received that it had to be re- 
peated. 


Début of American Baritone 


At the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thackara, 
the American Consul General of Berlin, a 
young American baritone of great promise, 
Wright Symons, made his début in Berlin. 
Mr. Symons, who was admirably accom- 
panied by Edwin Schneider, sang a long 
and heterogeneous program with unabated 
freshness and buoyancy from beginning to 
end, calling forth far more than merely 
courteous applause from the large and in- 
ternational audience. He possesses a warm 
and mellow voice with the typical baritone 
timbre, which he has learned to use with 
excellent taste. His program, on _ the 
whole, also displayed artistic taste, al- 
though it seems to me the “Annie Laurie” 
should have no place on a program devoted 
to composers like Handel, Schubert, 
Brahms, Franz, Verdi, etc. 

An interesting musicale took place inthe 
salon of Mme. Kirsinger on Saturday eve- 
ning, the composers represented being 
Adolph Borchard, Mozart, Albeniz, Walter 
Dahms, Saint-Saéns and R. Kursch. The 
performing artists were the French pianist, 
Adolph Borchard ; the bass baritone, Anton 
Sistermanns; the tenor, Jan Trip; the con- 
tralto, Mme. Borchard; the baritone, 
Eugen Brieger; the soprano, Frau Romeo 
Frick; the harpist, Mlle. L. de Menarguez, 
and the ’cellist, Herr Schulz-Fuerstenberg. 
M. Borchard was represented as composer 
by several vocal compositions (Romances) 
and by a unique composition, a “Poéme 
Champétre,” for piano, hautbois and con- 
tralto. 

Two students of the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory, Erna Ebenhoeh (of 
the class of Blanche Corelli) and Hedwig 
Wolter (of the class of Anna Wiillner) 
have received engagements at German 
municipal opera houses, Fraulein Ebenhoeh 
as first coloratura soubrette for the Stadt- 
theater in Kiel and Fraulein Wolter as 
contralto for the Luebeck Stadttheater. 


Hearing for Maria Labia 


Maria Labia gave her only recital of the 
season in the Beethoven Hall on Sunday 
evening. Her program was devoted to 
songs and operatic arias, Italian composi- 
tions predominating. It is a pity that such 
a superb natural voice should not be dis- 
played to better advantage. If Mlle. Labia 
might only be induced to resume _ her 
studies, as so many famous artists have 
done before her, she would without a doubt 
be one of the greatest singers of the world. 
Her rare gifts were especially evident in 
her operatic selections, where her remark- 
able beautiful and voluminous head voice 
compelled admiration. It is regrettable 
that the medium and chest voice seem so 
undeveloped. 





Those two extraordinary sisters, May 
and Beatrice Harrison, violin and ’cello, 
respectively, were heard in the Bliithner 
Hall with the Bliithner Orchestra under 
Fritz Steinbach. The program included 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, the double 
Concerto for Violin, ’Cello and Orchestra, 
Brahms, and Concerto in B Minor of 
Dvorak. The sisters are unquestionably 
possessed of remarkable talent and the 
perfect harmonious unity which they at- 
tained in a work of such profoundness 
and difficulty as the Brahms Concerto, with 
the fascinating taste and clarity of the per- 
formance, places them far above a large 
majority of their fellow-artists. With the 
admirable conducting of Steinbach the 
young artists created an effect that greatly 
moved the entire audience. In the Bee- 
thoven Concerto May Harrison displayed 
a technical mastery and a musical precision 
worthy of the highest praise, and the Dvo- 
rak Concerto was imbued by Beatrice Har- 
rison with a wealth of tonal color and 
played with surprising expressiveness. 

Frederic Warren, pupil of Jean de 
Reszké, has opened a vocal studio in Ber- 
lin. He is an American, 

Three artists of international reputation 
were heard in concert during the last week 
in Prague. Clara Butt, the English con- 
tralto, gave a song recital with her hus- 
band, the baritone, Kennerly Rumford, on 
the 22nd; the violinist, Willy Burmester, 
was heard in his own concert on the 2sth, 
and on Monday, the 26th, Herma Manx 
gave a liederabend in the Spiegelsaal of 
the “Deutsches Haus.” 

Mannheim can boast of having had more 
famous artists within its walls during the 
last week than any other city of its size. 
First there were that incomparable duo of- 


artists, Fritz Kreisler and Frederic La- 
mond; then Arthur Schnabel and Carl 
Flesch, Terenz Hegedus and the Miin- 


chener Heyde-Quartet, with Gabrilowitsch 
at the piano. Severin Eisenberger won the 
admiration of the ~opulace as a Liszt player 
par excellence and his confrére and friend, 
Ignaz Friedman, as ever, drew a large 
audience. O. P. Jacos. 





Mr. Fiedler’s Farewell to New York 


The last pair of New York concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be 
given in Carnegie Hall on Thursday even- 
ing and Saturday afternoon, respectively, 
March 21 and 23. This will be Conductor 
Max Fiedler’s farewell appearances as the 
head of the Boston Orchestra. On Thurs- 
day evening the soloist will be Mme. Louise 
Homer of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. For Saturday afternoon Mr. Fiedler 
will arrange a special program to mark his 
farewell. 





Jean Sibelius has been offered a profes- 
sorship, to be established especially for 
him, at the Imperial, and Royal Academy 
of Music in Vienna. 
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MUSIC LIBRARY FOR BOSTON STUDENTS 


Ruth Burrage Collection of Piano and Symphonic Works of Great 
Value—Recent Recitals by Boston Musicians 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 4, 1912. 

LTHOUGH the Ruth Burrage Library 
A collection of four- and eight-hand 
pieces is well known throughout the city by 
pianists who frequent the Ruth Burrage 
room, set aside by M. Steinert & Sons 
Company, where are to be found two grand 
Steinway pianos, very little is known of the 
collection of orchestral music connected 
with the same library at the studios of 
Malcolm Lang. 

A sum of money was left by Ruth Bur- 
rage, who died about the year 1875, to Mr. 


Lang’s father to assist the musicians who 
were studying with him at that time. He 
then founded the present librarv for the 
use of all musicians interested in the or- 
chestral scores and four- and eight-hand 
pieces. The orchestral scores include all 
of the Rubinstein Symphonies, Mendels- 
sohn overtures and Mozart Symphonies; 
the Liszt Symphonic poems  Beethoven’s 
Symphonies, the works of Brahms, Dvorak, 
Saint-Saéns, Schubert and Schumann; the 


score of “Pelléas et Mélisande,” all of Gold- 
mark’s overtures, and all of the Haydn 
Symphonies, and many other’ works. 


Among the four- and eight-hand pieces are 
to be found the works of Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Liszt, Brahms, Godard, Gluck, Men- 
delssohn, Grieg and others by the famous 
composers. The use of this library is en- 
tirely free to musicians, who may secure 
the scores for a stated time at Mr. -Lang’s 
studios or may have the free use of the 
Ruth Burrage room at the Steinert Com- 
pany. 

Another interesting recital was given by 
Mr. Surette in Brooklyn on February 21, 
at which Bertha Cushing Child, the con- 
tralto, sang an aria from the “Messiah.” 
Parker also sang one of the arias 
and the school children, under the direction 
of Samuel Cole, sang two choruses. The 
numbers were all delightfully given. This 
is one of a series of recitals given for the 
advancement of an interest in good music. 
Mrs. Child also sang a group of German 
and English songs recently at a musicale 
at the home of Mrs Ruhl. 

A recital was given by Bertha Cushing 
Child and Mme. Hopekirk at the South 
End Music School on February 22. Mme. 
Hopekirk played three numbers by Beetho- 
ven and Chopin in her usual gratifying 
manner. Mrs. Child sang two groups of 
songs, including the “Villa of Dreams,” by 
Mabel Daniels. Miss Daniels was awarded 
the Custer Memorial prize at the National 
Federation of Music Clubs for this com- 
position, and when sung by an artist of 
Mrs. Child’s ability it became a doubly in- 
teresting number on the program. 

Gladys Adella Copeland gave a recital in 
Faelten Hall on the evening of February 27 
before a large and attentive audience. Miss 
Copeland has‘ received all of her musical 
education at the Faelten Pianoforte School 
and the ease with which she overcame all 
the technical difficulties, especially in her 
Raff and Weber-Liszt numbers, speaks well 
for the*training given by this school. Carl 
Faelten assisted. 

A musicale was given by Alice McDowell, 
assisted by Katherine Ricker, the mezzo- 
contralto, at Steinert Hall Annex, in the 
Fox-Buonamici School of Pianoforte Play- 
ing. Miss McDowell's numbers included 
Allemande, d’Albert; Tendre Aveu, Schu- 
ett; Study in E Flat, Paganini-Liszt; Valse 
Impromptu, Liszt; Barcarolle, Fauré; Man 
lebt nur einmal; and those sung by Miss 
Ricker were “Wenn ich in Deine Augen 
seh,” Samuel Barlow; “Le cceur de ma 
mie,” Dalcroze; “ 30at Song,” Harriet 
Ware; “Her Rose,’ Coombs; and “The 
Little Dutch Garden,’ by Loomis. The 
audience was of good size and very appre- 
ciative. Both Miss McDowell and Miss 
Ricker are artists of ability, and their pro- 
gram was thoroughly enjoyed. Miss 
McDowell will play at the concert given by 
the McDowell Club, at Jordan Hall, on 
April 3. This will be the last concert given 
by this club for this season. 

A most successful recital was given on 
February 19 at Nashua, N. H., by Nina 
Fletcher, violinist, and Richard Platt, pian- 
ist. Both Miss Fletcher and Mr. Platt are 
filling many engagements in and around 
Boston with gratifying success. Mr. Platt 


was soloist at a recent concert given at 
Parker Memorial Hall. 

Frederick Lamb gave a pupils’ recital re- 
cently in Worcester. He will give another 
recital the first week in March. Mr. Lamb 
has been particularly successful with both 
his Boston and Worcester classes, their re- 
citais being delightfully given. 

A concert was given bv the Dacres-Ban- 
fill Concert Company, composed of Dacres 
Wilson, tenor; Marion Banfill, pianist; 
Edna Spear, reader, and Master Charles 
Banfill, violinist, in Haynes Hall, on the 
evening of February 27, before a most ap- 
preciative audience. Master Charles Ban- 
fill is a wonderfully well developed vio- 
linist, having studied abroad with Zachare- 
vitch one and a half years and also with 
Chernicivsky one and a half years; he is 
at present a pupil of Adamowski. Mr. 
Wilson has also studied abroad and was 
for nearly two years the tenor at the 
Church of the Ascension, New York City. 
He also sang in “Bonnie Prince Charlie” 
in the Amsterdam Theater, New York. 
Miss Banfill is a pianist of artistic ability 
and will be the piano soloist at a recital to 
be given by Mrs. S. B. Field. The entire 
program was well rendered and heartily 
applauded. 

Frank E. Muzzy, who has been South 
for the past two years, will again locate 
permanently in Boston. Among Mr. Muz- 
zy’s successful pupils is George E. Rasely, 
of Worcester, who is substituting for Lam- 
bert Murphy at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York City. Mr. Muzzy is having good 
success in placing his pupils. 

Emily Perkins, a pupil of Leopold Go- 
dowsky and Josef Lhévinne, who has been 
studying in Boston the past Winter, will 
locate permanently in Minneapolis, Minn., 
where she will receive a limited number of 
pianoforte pupils. Miss Perkins is a tal- 


ented pianist and her success in her new 
field is assured. 
Mrs. Bessie L. Lister has opened a studio 


in Concord, N. H., at Huntwood Terrace 
and will teach there Thursdays. Among 
Mrs. Lister’s recent engagements are a spe- 
cial vesper service at Attleboro, Mass.; as 
soloist at a recital in Tilton, N. H.; with 
the Sharon Choral Society, and with the 
Chaminade Club, Providence, R. I. Mrs. 
Lister is also teaching in Providence on 
Wednesdays. 

The program given by the Musical Art 
Club at Steinert Hall, on February 20, in- 
cluded the following artists: Songs, Mary 
Kimball, composed and accompanied by 
Percy Lee Atherton; piano solos, Edith 
Thompson; songs, Mrs. Bertha Putney 
Dudley, accompanied by J. Albert Baum- 
gartner; and Trio for piano, violin and 
‘cello, Edith Thompson, Mrs. Jessie Hatch 
Symonds and Carl Barth. The original 
group by Mr. Atherton was effectively sung 
by Miss Kimball, who has a soprano voice 
of excellent qualitv. The numbers were 
“Reminiscence,” “Madcap Wind,” “’Tis not 
in seeking,” “Fly, thistledown, fly,” and 
“She is not fair to outward view.” Miss 
Thompson distinguished herself as a pian- 


ist Of rare ability, and was particularly 
pleasing in her first number, “Le Vent,” C. 
V. Alkan. Her other numbers included 


Gluck’s Gavotte, Debussy’s “Poissons d’Or” 
and Chopin’s Valse. Mrs. Dudley gave 
three German numbers by Tschaikowsky, 
Mozart and Schumann in a pleasing man- 
ner. Mrs. Dudley has a clear enunciation, 
and this, combined with a voice of pure 


quality made these numbers _ especially 
pleasing. The trio played by Miss Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Symonds and Mr. Barth, entitled 


“Dumky,” Dvorak, was given an excellent 
reading, each being an artist and a master 
of his instrument. These programs are 
arranged by Bertha Schoff, the president 
of the club. 

An organ recital was recently given by 
the music department of the City of Bos- 
ton in the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
by Walter E. Young. The church was 
crowded to the doors by enthusiastic music 
lovers. The program included numbers by 
Guilmant, Bach, Lemare, Boellman, Wag- 
ner, Hollins, d’Evry, Rachmaninoff, 
Faulkes, Dvorak and Elgar. Mr. Young 
played with a skill which proved his ability 
to handle this organ. The Rachmaninoff 


“Melodie” and Bach “Aria” from Orches- 
tral Suite in D were particularly well 
played, as was also the Faulkes number, 


chimes. 


A. E. 


Carillon,” introducing the 
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BRILLIANT WEEK OF 
MUSIC IN COLUMBUS 


Cincinnati Orchestra, Kubelik, 
Kneisel Quartet, and “‘ The 
Giil’? Are Heard 


CotumBus, March 2.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra gave this season’s 
third concert here on February 22. The 
fine program, which Mr. Stokowski had ar- 
ranged included a Schumann Symphony, 
Brahms’s “Akademische” Overture and 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser March.” The work 
of the orchestra was again of a high order. 
Each succeeding appearance of this organ- 
ization here has shown marked advance- 
ment. . 

Gertrude Rennyson was the soloist and 
contributed an aria from Halévy’s “La 
Juive,” Elsa’s “Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” 
and “Dich theure halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser.” Her fine dramatic soprano Voice 
was shown to good advantage. Miss Ren- 


‘nyson gave a particularly striking rendition 


of the “Tannhauser” air. She was received 
with great enthusiasm and as an extra 
number sang an aria from  Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio.” 

Henry W. Savage’s English production 
of Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West’ 
was heard here in two performances on 
February 24. The production was on an 
adequate scale in every respect. 

Jan Kubelik gave a recital here on Feb- 
ruary 26. He was greeted by a huge audi- 
ence and gave a brilliant performance of a 
program which included compositions by 
Tschaikowsky, Bach, Paganini, and others. 
The great virtuoso was obliged to add sev- 
eral extra numbers. His performance of 
the Bach Air on the G String was note- 
worthy. The Paganini and Hubay com- 
positions showed his marvelous technical 
ability to the best advantage. Ludwig 
Schwab provided the accompaniments. 

The Women’s Music Club presented the 
Kneisel quartet and Grace Hamilton Mor- 
rey, pianist, on February 27. The quartet 
again exhibited the many fine qualities 
which have made its reputation so widely 
famous. Perfect ensemble work, exquisite 
shading and beauty of tone combined to 
make it an evening of delight. The Knei- 
sel’s program included quartets by Mo- 
zart, Debussy and Kopylow. Wilhelm Wil- 
leke, the ‘cellist of the quartet, was heard 
in two pleasing numbers. 

Mrs. Morrey played a group of six num- 
bers and her performance aroused so much 
enthusiasm that she was obliged to add two 
encores. Mrs. Morrey possesses splendid 
technical ability and her performance of 
the long and varied program was of great 
brilliancy. a. ms 


TWO NASHVILLE TREATS 


De Pachmann and Kubelik Recalled 
Many Times by Vast Audiences 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 4—Vladimir 
de Pachmann appeared at the Auditorium 
on Monday evening and in site of the rain 
a large and appreciative audience greeted 
him. He was at his best and his playing 
of every number carried with it that won- 
derful charm which only the eccentric De 
Pachmann can give. The Chopin numbers 
were as usual in the majority and at the 
close of the program De Pachmann was 
called out again and again, generously giv- 
ing three extra numbers, the G Flat Etude 
and Minute Valse, Chopin, and a Mazurka 
by Liszt. 

On Saturday evening Nashville was 
again visited by a great artist, Jan Kubelik 
appearing before an enthusiastic audience 
and receiving a genuine ovation. It is 
needless to speak of the great technical 
power and musicianship of the violinist. 
His well constructed program was enjoyed 
to the fullest. For encores he gave the 
“Poem” by Fibich and “Romanze Anda- 
louse” by Sarasate. His accompanist, Mr. 
Schwab, was pleasing at all times. 

The recently organized Nashville Asso 
ciation of Organists held its regular 
monthly meeting on Tuesday evening. A 
comprehensive and instructive paper on 
the “History of the Organ” was read by 
Edward H. Bacon of Boston, who is at 
present director of music at the State 
School for the Blind. E. 








Born on February 29, Reed Miller 
Has Had but Eight Birthdays 
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Some of the Guests at Reed Miller’s Costume Birthday Party. Left to right, stand- 
ing, Emilie Frances Bauer, Henry Gaines Hawn, Mrs. J.C. Anderson, J. C. Ander- 


son, G. A. Miller, Charles A. Baker. 


Sitting, Mrs. J. C. Lumsden, Nevada Van 


der Veer (Mrs. Miller) and Mrs. Charles A. Baker. 


EED MILLER, the American tenor, 
who, having been born on a February 
29, does not have as many anniversaries as 
most people do, celebrated his eighth birth- 
dav of February 29 with a children’s party, 
to which he and Mrs. Miller had invited a 
number of people in musical circles. Fancy 
costumes were worn by the guests, and Mr. 
Miller himself appeared as Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. A variety of toys were pre- 
sented to the host as birthday souvenirs. 
A feature of the evenin~’s amusement 
was a number of Southern folk songs pre- 
sented by Reed and George Miller, Mrs. 


John Lumsden and Mrs. Courtney Ander- 
son (Lily Strickland). This music was 
reproduced by the singers just as they had 
heard it sung by the old negro mammies. 
In addition Reed Miller and Nevada Van 
Der Veer Miller sang some of their fa- 
miliar duets. 

Among the cuests, besides those in the 
above picture, were Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Dickinson, Mr. and Mrs. Archer Gibson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Saslavsky, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Hosea, Mme. Sauret, the 
Misses Eva Smith and Grace Kerns, Fred- 
erick Wheeler and A. Y. Cornell. 





THOMAS ORCHESTRA TRIP 
SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 


Stock and His Men Return to Chicago 
Unwearied and Give Spirited Con- 
cert—Olitzka Recital 


Cuicaco, March 4.—The ‘Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, returned from an art- 
istic pilgrimage through the East, un- 
wearied by travel, and was apparently in- 
spired by the success of the venture, for its 
program of Saturday was marked by un- 
usual spirit and finish. The soloist was 
Wilhelm Middleschulte, a Chicago organist, 
who won distinction last Summer in Ger- 
many through the exploitation of his own 
compositions, together with some transcrip 
tions by Director Stock. Hlis selection for 
this occasion was the Liszt Fantasy and 
Fugue. Mr. Middleschulte has elaborated 
the composition with a cadenza of his own. 
Rarely has his command of the instrument 
been shown more significantly. It was one 
of the best organ performances heard in 
Chicago this season. The player was heart- 
ily encored and responded with a Pastorale 
of Bach. 

The orchestra opened with Goldmark’s 
Overture “In Italien,” a colorful work that 
has many melodic excellences to recom- 
mend it. An interesting offering was Rim- 
sky-Korsakow’s “Capriccio Espagnole,” 
which was followed by the “New World” 
Symphony of Anton Dvorak. The slow 
movement particularly was played with 
beauty and right balance of tone. 


The distinguished contralto, Mme. Rosa 
Olitzka, gave her annual local recital last 
week under the auspices of F. Wight Neu- 
mann. She was in excellent voice and de- 
livered her program in such superior fash- 
ion that there were many recalls, expand- 
ing the original bill to double its size. She 
opened with an aria from Massenet’s “Le 
Cid,” singing it in such a manner as to 
prove that she has not in the least for- 
gotten the graces of opera. In admi- 
rable contrast came Schubert’s “Nacht 
Traume,” “An Die Musik” and “Der Weg- 
weiser,’ a comparatively unfamiliar num- 
ber. These selections were well adapted to 
show her wonderfully rich lower tone. 
Schumann’s “Frithlings Nacht” was deliv- 
ered with such warmth that Mme. Olitzka 
had to sing two additional numbers in or- 
der to still the insistent applause. All the 
vital values of Brahms’s “Immer Leiser 
Wird Mein Schlummer” were vividly re- 
vealed. Kaun’s “Rother Mohn” was also 
excellently sung and had particularly good 
piano accompaniment. Interesting variety 
was furnished in two Russian folk-songs 
by Rachmaninoff, and one of his earlier 
compositions, “The Spring Flood.” Salter’s 
“Cry of Rachel,” ever an effective bit, was 
wonderfully given. 

In her final group of songs Mme. Olitzka 
sang “Winkele Wankele” of de Fladny; 
“Susie Brusie,”’ of Hans Hermann, and a 
“Hindoo Slumber Song” by Harriet Ware. 
Hildach’s “Lenz” was added by request. 

The recital was a success in every re 
spect, reflecting credit both upon the art 
of the vocalist and her cleverness in mak- 
ing a program. C. EL. N. 


KRONOLD PRESENTS 
NBW ‘CELLO CONCERTO 


Interesting Saint-Saens Novelty 
Introduced at Recital 
in New York 


Hans Kronold appeared in a ’cello re- 
cital at Carnegie Lyceum on March 4 and 
entertained a representative New York au- 
dience with his artistic playing. Assisting 
the ’cellist were thirty-five members of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Alexander Saslavsky. In the list of 


patrons and patronesses were the names 
of Enrico Caruso, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Walter Damrosch and other celebrities. 

Mr. Kronold offered a novelty in the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto No. 2 in D minor, which 
received its first performance in New York 
on this occasion. This work is designed 
to bring out all the virtuosity of the per- 
former and Mr. Kronold gave it a brilliam 
rendition. As a medium for technical dis- 
play the concerto offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities. Melodically it is not so satisfac- 
tory. 

Especially appealing to the audience was 
Mr. Kronold’s performance of Boellmann’s 
“Variations Symphoniques,” which he had 
programmed by request. This final number 
was so heartily applauded that Mr. Kronold 
added an encore with piano accompaniment. 
The artist scored earlier in the evening 
with his fine tonal treatment of the “Ave 
Maria” from Bruch’s “Concertstiick.” His 
playing of Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan” was 
greeted with great applause.- Throughout 
the evening the audience was most enthu 
siastic. 

The favorite among the orchestra num 
bers was the Ball Scene from “Eugene 
Onegin,” with its rhythmic valse movement. 


FAY FOSTER’S COMPOSITIONS 


Salamagundi Club Members Hear a 
Program of Original Works 


Fav Foster, a gifted young American 
composer and pianist, presented a program 
of her own compositions on the evening of 
March 4 at the Salmavundi Club, New 
York City. She had the assistance of 
Lucy Marsh, Althouse, 
tenor; George A. Fleming, baritone; Percy 
Colson, violin, and Felix Lamond, organ. 
Although there were eight numbers on this 
program the fine differentiation of moods 
and an entire absence of monotony testified 
to Miss Foster’s versatility. Her work 
showed musicianship of a high order and 
her attractive personality won her the en- 
thusiastic support of her hearers. 

Lucy Marsh, soprano, opened the pro 
gram with Songs of Childhood, the poems 
by R. C. Rose, namely, “Star Tracks,” 
“Sleep Song,” “Fairy Castles,” ‘Winter 
Butterflies” and on “Dress Parade.” Of 
these the “Winter Butterflies,’ in which 
the whirl of snowflakes was realistically 
portrayed, was especially applauded. Miss 
Marsh also sang the “Song of the Thistle- 
drift” and “Sleep Song of Motherhood” 
with violin obbligato played by Percy Col 
son. 

Mr. Fleming has a baritone voice of ex 
cellent quality. He sang Miss _ Foster’s 
“The White Blossom’s off the Bog,” “Sere- 
nade in Seville” and “The Voyager,” the 
latter with Felix Lamond at the organ and 
the composer at the piano. Miss Marsh 
and Mr. Fleming sang a duo, “Madrigal,” 
in which the soprano was heard to especial 
advantage. 

Cue of the successes of the evening was 
scored by Paul Althouse, the tenor, with 
“Sing a Song of Roses,” “Con Amore” and 
“Maria Mia.” 


soprano; Paul 


Hans Richard, of the Cincinnati Con 
servatory Piano department, was heard in 
Terre Haute, Ind., in recital, last week, 
and on March 14, will give his first recital 
of the season in Cincinnati. Immediately 
following this recital he will leave for an 
extended tour of the South, which will take 
him through Texas. The tour is being ar- 
ranged through the agency of Frank E 
Edwards, and will include an appearance 
in Dallas with the new Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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MASSENET’S “ ROMA” HAS ITS PREMIERE 





Latest Opera of the Indefatigable Frenchman Receives Unanimous 
Praise from the Critics, as Sung in Monte Carlo by an All-Star Cast 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
February 20, 1912. 

HE first production of a new opera by 

Massenet is always a notable event in 

the world of music, but the performance of 

his latest work, “Roma,” last week at 

Monte Carlo, was particularly remark- 

able owing to the real triumph scored on 

this occasion as well as to the galaxy of 

talent in the cast and the distinguished per- 
sonages in the audience. 

“Roma,” entitled a “tragic opera in five 
acts,” was drawn by Henri Cain from the 
famous drama of Alexandre Parodi, 
“Rome Vaincue,” produced for the first 
time in 1876 at the Comédie Frangaise and 
which has ever since remained one of the 
favorite plays of the répertoire of the na- 
tional theater of France. Sarah Bernhardt 
created the leading part, that of the aged 
and blind grandmother, Posthumia, which 
was sung in “Roma” by Mme. Lucy Arbell, 


Massenet’s favorite interpreter. Like the 
“Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Chérubin,” 


“Thérése,” “Espada” and “Don Quixote,” 
the first performances of which were also 
given at Monte Carlo before seeing the 
footlights in Paris, “Roma” will shortly 
have a Paris production at the Opéra. 

The libretto of “Roma,” which follows 
the scenario of “Rome Vaincue”’ as closely 
as the exigencies of operatic convention 
permit, tells the story of a Vestal virgin 
who has proved false to her vows, and 
having thus brought down on Rome the 
curse of the gods, is condemned to be en- 
tombed alive in order that the divine wrath 
may be soothed and Rome again reign vic- 
torious and supreme over the pagan world. 

Story of the Opera 


The first act is situated in the forum of 
Rome in the year 216 B. C. Rome, which 
is waging war against Hannibal and his 
Carthaginians, has just suffered a grave 
defeat and Lentulus, the only survivor of 
the Roman army, narrates the incidents of 
the battle before the assembled citizens. 
The oracle, consulted on the cause of the 
defeat, proclaims that “the Roman Wolf 
will conquer the African Lion when a 
fresh and pure flame glows on the altar of 
Vesta desecrated by the fire of Venus.” 

The nine priestesses of Vesta are ques- 
tioned in turn, and Junia, the youngest of 
all, recalling a dream in which the god 
Eros once appeared before her, thinks she 
is responsible for the Roman defeat and 
accuses herself as the guilty priestess. 
But the Sovereign Pontiff observes the em- 
barrassed air of Lentulus when the oracle’s 
answer is made known to the people of 


Rome and resolves to resort to a stratagem 
to discover the truth. He assembles the 
nine priestesses and tells Junia that her 
brother, Lentulus, has succumbed to 
wounds received on the battlefield, from 
which he was alone to escape. Junia is 
naturally grieved, but Fausta, the real cul- 
prit, faints. It was to join Fausta that 
Lentulus fled from the field where his com- 
panions died as heroes. Fawusta is the niece 
of Fabius, a prominent senator, and the 
Sovereign Pontiff, fearing disfavor, is in- 
clined to spare her, but Fabius, stifling his 
feelings, bids him do his duty. 

Vestapor; a Gallic slave, assists Fausta 
and Lentulus in escaping from Rome. But 
patriotism is greater than love in the heart 
of Fausta, and she returns to Rome to 
submit to her judges. Notwithstanding the 
prayers of Fabius and the tears of Posthu- 
mia, Fausta is condemned to be _ buried 
alive. 

Fabius and Posthumia, in order to save 
their child the horror of such a death, try 
to slip a dagger in her hand, that she may 
end her life. But, alas! her arms are bound 
tight to her body. Posthumia, exalted by 
maternal love, then seeks, in a magnificent 
scene which drew enthusiastic applause the 
spot where Fausta’s heart throbs are felt 
and stabs her. Fausta’s body is being borne 
off to the tomb when cries of joy are heard 
and the consul Scipio, followed by the vic- 
torious Roman legions, makes a triumphal 
entry. Rome, reconciled with the gods, has 
defeated the enemy. 


Press Unanimous in Praise 


The pres$ was unanimous in its unre- 
served praise of Massenet’s new work. M. 
Gabriel Fauré, director of the National 
Conservatory of Music, stopped over at 
Monte Carlo to witness the performance 
on his way to Bucharest, where he is to give 
a series of concerts. He wrote a lengthy 
and much discussed criticism of “Roma” 
for the Figaro, and his great authority 
makes his opinion particularly interesting. 
“The subject of ‘Roma,” wrote Faure, 
“the time and place of the action, the na- 
ture of certain episodes have inspired Mas- 
senet with a score which will take a special 
place besides his countless other works. I 
mean to say that if ‘Roma’ often abounds 
in those traits which best characterize one 
of the greatest personalities of modern 
dramatic music it is often permeated with 
an atmosphere of solemn gravity, almost 
of austerity; it reveals a constant care to 
obtain grand and forceful effects by the 
simplest means—by musical ‘nude, so to 
speak—which will place this score not in 
the wake, but aside from all those written 
so far by the indefatigable Massenet. 

“The overture of ‘Roma’ by its form and 
proportions, recalls the overtures of operas 
of last century. But the first chorus, when 
the people of Rome bemoan the loss of 
their legions, Fabius’s vigorous call to 
arms, the intervention of the Sovereign 
Pontiff—all these episodes reveal the true 
physiognomy of the opera; and already, in 
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breath control is faultless. 


Signor Alessandre Bonci MME, DELIA My VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway, New York 








TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 
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the manner in which the declamation rests 
almost exclusively on accomnaniments in 
two parts and at times even on accompani- 
ments of one part only, appears chis care 
for simplicity which I pointed out at the 
beginning. 

“The prelude of the second act was the 
soft and grave theme becoming the cult of 
Vesta. Then, during the interrogatory to 
which the Soverign Pontiff submits the 
priestesses, occurs a charming episode— 
Junia’s account of her dream. 

“In the third act arises the conflict which 
disturbs the two lovers: Fausta’s hesitancy 
caused by her feeling of duty toward Rome 
and the ardent will of Lentulus to carry far 
away, toward life and happiness, the 
woman he loves. Massenet has expressed 
these emotions with that feverish ardor, 
that persuasive eloquence the form of 
which he seems to renovate on every oc- 
casion. 

“In the fourth act the music resumes its 
broad, severe character. Fausta has re- 
turned; her speech is soft and resigned. 
But, now the blind grandmother, before 
Fabius overwhelmed with grief, before the 
judges whose fanaticism and superstitious 
zeal will dictate the sentence, is begging 
for the life of her child; and again the 
music resumes its expansive power, be- 
comes more pathetic, more sorrowful, more 
heartrending up to the moment when, after 
the tragic scene of the death of Fausta, 
burst forth the sound of trumpets and cries 
of victory.” 


Contains Much Melody 


The music critic of the Daily Mail, in re- 
viewing “Roma,” expressed himself thus: 
“Massenet’s music admirably illustrates this 
story of classical times im a classic way. 
There is, of course, a great deal of recita- 
tive, but some of the duos and trios are 
frankly melodious, and the chorale, sung 
with the stage in absolute darkness before 
the curtain rises on the fifth and last act, 
is most effective. The overture to the sec- 
ond act, in a subdued strain, contrasting 
with the bold and large effects of the first 
act, is a delightful piece of writing for the 
violins.” 

The all-star cast, gathered together by 
M. Raoul Gunsbourg, and which will be 
practically the same when “Roma” is pro- 
duced at the Paris Opéra, was above praise. 
Mile Kounetzoff sang Fausta; Mlle. Lucy 
Arbell played the part of Posthumia; M. 
Muratore was Lentulus, M. Noté was Vest- 
apor, and M. Delmas sang the role of 
Fabuus. 

The audience of this first-night perform- 
ance was most select and comprised Prince 
Albert of Monaco and his son; generals of 
the Nice garrison; the admiral and officers 
of the French Mediterranean fleet; Italian 
officers and the prefect of San Remo. 
Countless music personalities had traveled 
from Paris, and conspicuous among these 
were M. Messager and M. Broussan, di- 
rectors of the Paris Opéra, who had come 
to witness M. Gunsbourg’s admirable stag- 
ing of “Roma.” Massenet himself, notwith- 
standing his seventy-four years, was long 
in Monte Carlo and conducted the staging 
and rehearsals in person. 


Thuel Burnham’s Reception 


At Thuel Burnham’s reception last Sun- 
day Penelope Peterson recited “Enoch Ar- 
den,” Richard Strauss’s music to it being 
interpreted by Mrs. McArthur, Mr. Burn- 
ham’s talented pupil and prominent in mu- 
sical circles in New York. Among those 
present were Baronne de Wardener, Mrs. 
David J. Hill, wife of the former Amer- 
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ican Ambassador to Berlin, and _ her 


daughter. 

A committee has just been constituted to 
erect a monument to the memory of the 
late Alexandre Guilmant, the world-famed 
French organist. It is under the patronage 
of the Sub-Secretary of State of Fine Arts 
and among its members of honor are Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, Théodore Dubois, Gabriel 
Fauré, Charles M. Widor, and Vincent 
d’Indy. 

At the last gathering of the Students’ 
Atelier Reunions, under the auspices of the 
Rev. E. W. Shurtleff, Alice Davis, a pian- 
ist, of Omaha, played with much feeling 
and expression selections from Moszkow- 
ski, Leschetizky, Schumann, Poldini, Cho- 
pin, Henselt, Borodin and Cyril Scott. 

DANIEL LyNnps BLouNnT. 





Mordkin Sues Russian Writer for $50.000 


Suit for $50,000 was filed by Mikail 
Mordkin, the Russian dancer, in the New 
York Supreme Court last week, against 
Valdimir P. Polevoy, secretary of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Consulate General in New 
York. Mordkin alleges that Polevoy, under 
the name of “W. Field,” wrote articles for 
Moscow newspapers’ disparaging his 
(Mordkin’s) abilities as a classic dancer, 
and saying that he disorganized the ballet 
at the Metropolitan. 
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Concert engagements for April and 
May: 

Trenton, N. J.—Swan and Skylark. 

Norfolk, Va.—Samson et Dalila and 
Stabat Mater. 

Spartanburg, S. C. — Faust and 
Golden Legend. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Arminius. 

Baltimore—Elijah. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa.—The Seasons. 

Kokomo, Ind.—Hymns of Praise. 

Oberlin, O.—Beatitudes. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Scene from Trova- 
tore, Lohengrin and Flying Dutchman. 

Plainfield, N. J.—Recital. 

New York.—Recital. 
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LILLA ORMOND 


Soprano 


in Song Recitals, October to April, assisted by 
Misc Creen, Accompanist. Engaged by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for 3 appear- 
ances. Also engaged for the Maine Festival, 
October 13th and 17th. 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


How a Month’s Stay in This Country Altered the Views of a 
German Composer Who Thought We Knew Nothing but 
Ragtime—De Koven to Revive ‘‘ Robin Hood”—Victor 


Hollaender Joins the Musical Union Under Difficulties 
By WALTER VAUGHAN 








A SLENDER dark-eyed German, modest 
in demeanor and clothed from head 
to foot in solemn black, stood on a Ho- 
bhoken dock in the biting wind of an early 
March morning, bidding farewell to a 
number of friends who had gathered to 
wish him a safe and speedy return to his 
native land. 

There was little in the rather melancholy 
figure to remind one of Bruno Granich- 


staedten, the famous Viennese composer, 
who arrived in this country a month ago 
jauntily attired in a pea green aviator suit 
topped off with a plush hat of the same 
color. and from the back of which a four- 
inch feather waved. Nevertheless he ii 
was. 

During his short stay in America the 
composer has seen his new comic opera, 
“The Rose Maid,” presented in a manner 
he never dreamed possible; has become 
acquainted with a music-loving public that 
he never imagined existed on this conti- 
nent, and as a result has lost many of his 
preconceived ideas of America. The 
change in his ideas matches the change in 
his clothing. 

“We live and learn,” said the composer, 
“and I am frank to confess that my pre- 
vious ideas of your country were all 
wrong. I had been led to believe that rag- 
time and cake-walking music were all the 
rage in America, and that outside of a few 
theaters patronized by the very wealthy 
nothing else could hope to succeed. Of 
course | had heard of the big successes 
that some of our Viennese pieces had met 
with here, but in common with many others 
| believed the stories were greatly exag- 
gerated. ’ 

“However, when Messrs. Werba & 
Luescher, who were to present my opera, 
‘The Rose Maid,’ in America invited me 
to visit your country to supervise the pro- 
duction, I gladly accepted, and my short 
stay has been so completely filled with 
agreeable surprises that it is with sorrow 
that I must leave so soon, realizing that | 
have seen so little of this wonderful coun 
try. My chief interest, naturally was in 
our musical comedy and light opera pro 
ductions, and | witnessed as many as my) 
limited time would permit. 

“To say that | was amazed at the style 
of productions put on here is putting it 
far too mildly; they are nothing short of 
wonderful. Expense seems to be the last 
thing thought of in mounting a musical 
production, and in consequence as far as 
ostuming and scenery are concerned they 
are simply gorgeous. Managers tell me 
that it is common to expend fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars on a production before 
the curtain goes up, and | do not for an 
instant doubt it. You have also many art 
ists appearing in these production who 
are decidedly of the first rank, particularly 
the women Not only do they 
beautiful voices, but they are fine actresses 
as well and would create a furore in any 
city in the world 

“Of the men, however, I cannot say as 
much. With one or two exceptions they 
are decidedly inferior, especially when it 
omes to singing. Some that I have seen 
are tair actors, but only one or two were 
able to sing at all well. From the many 
\merican voices that I have heard in this 

uuntry and abroad, I know that they are 
plentiful, and in consequence I was greatly 
urprised to find so few on the light opera 
stage. It may be that the young American 
singer aspires to nothing less than grand 
pera, but, if so, I think they are making 
a mistake The light opera stage offers 
vonderful opportunities to the young 
singer, not only along the line of big finan 
tal returns, but because of the valuabl 
experience which one can gain in this field 
if one wishes to take up grand opera at 
iny later day 

“And let no one say to me in future that 
real light opera and food music are not 
appreciated in America. Nothing can _ be 
tarther than the truth. While cheap music 
and poor musical comedy have a certain 
following, I believe it is diminishing daily, 
and in the near future will be a thing of 
the past entirely. The musical productions 
in New York that are playing to big busi- 
ness are invariably those of the higher 


pt Ssess 


order, and the flattering amount of patron- 
age that is being given to the good light 
operas now on the road indicates clearly 
that the demand for good music is no local 
affair but is country-wide. 

“Naturally I am delighted with the re- 
ception accorded ‘The Rose Maid,’ which 
Werba & Luescher have given such a sump- 
tuous mounting and supplied with such a 


was used by Reinhardt last summer at the 
Kiinstler Theater, Munich, was employed, 
and was acted and sung with so much 
spirit and finish by the capable little com- 
pany at the East Side theater that it had a 
most hearty reception. The original 
operetta was first produced in 1864 at 
Paris, and, in spite of much adverse criti- 
cism and discussion aroused at the time, 
had a considerable vogue. 

It achieved, in fact, so much popularity 
that the question of its revival has often 
been a matter of consideration by promi- 
nent New York managers. 

In the new version, as presented last 
week, the music of Offenbach is preserved 
in all its beauty and completeness and 
seems to have lost none of its delightful 
charm, The orchestra, which had been in- 
creased for the production, played well 
while the attractive ensemble numbers 
were made very pleasing by the chorus 
which showed the effect of careful train- 
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“The Rose Maid” Company in its “Special.” 


Madison Square Theater, and the music is 
by Henri Bereny, composer of “Little Boy 
Blue,” now playing a successful engage- 
ment at the Lyric Theater in this city. 
The translation and American adaptation 
of the piece have been made by Harry B. 
Smith, and R. H. Burnside, formerly of 
the Hippodrome, has been engaged to stage 
the production, for which Mr. Frohman 
has engaged a company of seventy-five. 
a 
"THE Shuberts announced this week that 
James T. Powers had begun rehear- 
sals of a new musical production called 
“The Two Little Brides,” by Arthur An- 
derson and Mr. Powers, with music by 
Gustav Kerker, composer of “The Belle of 
New York” and other old-time Casino suc- 
cesses. The cast of the new piece will con- 
tain many well-known names, among them 
being Frances Cameron, Grace Kennicut, 
Arthur Lawrence, Arthur Clough, Louis 
London and Gilbert Clayton. 





From left to right, standing: Louis F. Werba, who, with Mark A. Luescher, is 


producing the opera; Bruno Granichstaedten, the composer; Edward Gallagher, Emillie Lea, J. Humbird Duffey, Al Shean, 


Max Bendix, Musical Director. 


fine cast, to say nothing of providing such 
a musical genius as Max Bendix as musical 
director. While | witnessed only the 
opening performance in Baltimore, the re- 
ception given it by tne large audiences 
that attended these presentations was par- 
ticularly gratifying, especially in view of 
the fact that the musical portions of the 
operetta which I knew were of the higher 
order were received with the greatest 
favor. 

“IT am returning to Vienna to complete 
the music of a new light opera entitled 
‘The Vagabond Princess,’ in which Mizzi 
Hajos will star next season under the 
management of Werba & Luescher. When 
it is completed I expect to return to 
\merica for a much longer visit.” 


kK * x 


HE De Koven Opera Company, or- 
ganized and _ incorporated _ several 
months ago to present a number of re 
vivals of the old time light opera successes 
as well as several new ones, announces its 
first production, to be made at a prominent 
New York theater shortly after [aster, 
will be an elaborate revival of Mr. De 
Koven’s famous “Robin Hood” with an all 
star cast of singers. Eugene Cowles, one 
of the best known members of the old 
Bostonians, is the first to affix his signa- 
ture to a contract to appear in the role he 
made famous many years ago. An effort 
is now being made to secure Maggie Teyte, 
of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com 
pany for a principal role, and other well 
known singers will be secured. 

“Robin Hood,” which easily takes place 
as the best American light opera, was given 
its first regular production at the Chicago 
Opera House on June 9, 1890. In the first 
company Edwin Hoff sang the title role; 
W. H. Macdonald appeared as Little John, 
George Frothingham was Friar Tuck, 
Jessie Bartlett Davis played Alan-a-Dale 
and Henry Clay Barnabee was the Sheriff 

Since that time the operetta has been 
seen in every city and town in the entire 
country, and has been witnessed time and 
time again by thousands of music lovers 
to whom its beautiful melodies are as fa 
miliar as our best known folk songs 


HE once popular operetta of Offenbach, 
“Die Schéne Helena” (“La _ Belle 
Héléne”) was revived by Manager Am- 
berg at the Irving Place Theater, New 
York, last week The same version that 


ing. Grete Meyer was most attractive as 
Helena and sang with much spirit. Equally 
successful was Paul Verheyen as Paris. 
[he duet in the second act of these two, 
upon whom the principal burden of the 
singing fell, called forth repeated applause. 
Herr Lamberg, as the King of Sparta, 
managed to get a great deal of hearty fun 
out of the role. Agamemnon was well 
done by Otto Meyer, and Hedwig Richard 
was attractive as Orestes. 

On Monday night of this week, this com 
pany began a week’s engagement at the 
West End Theater, New York, presenting 
a repertory of modern light operas includ- 
ing “Das Suesse Maedel,” by H. Reinhardt, 
composer of “The Spring Maid,” Leo 
Falls ‘Dollar Princess” and Johann 
Strauss’s “Wiener Blut” and “Die Fleder 
maus. 


ITH reunions all the mode in the 


theatrical world it is pleasant to note 
that Frank Pixley and Gustav Luders, 
after a business separation of more than 
five years, have once again joined forces 
and will contribute to the light opera 
world a new work which Henry W. Savage 
promises to give an elaborate production 
early next season. It was largely due to 
the efforts of this manager that the talented 
authors of the charming “Prince of Pil 
sen,” “King Dodo,” “The PBurgomaster” 
and other light opera successes were in- 
duced to forget their business differences 
and start on a new venture. They are now 
living in Los Angeles, where Mr. Savage 
visited them last month just before start 
ing on his trip around the world and. se 
cured their signatures to a contract for the 
new piece 


x 


r [OS. W. RYLEY, whose production of 

“Peggy” was one of the musical com 
edy fiascos of the season, has just placed 
in rehearsal “The Lady from Abroad,” a 
new operetta which will be presented by 
principals only. No chorus at all will be 
carried 


x ‘ 4 


N Monday next Charles Frohman will 
put in rehearsal the American ver- 
sion of “The Girl from Montmartre,” a 
successful German operetta which has been 
running for the last five months in Berlin. 
The authors are George Feydeau and Ru- 
dolph Schanzer, authors of “The Gay Pa- 
risians,” which had a long run at the oid 


Sitting, left to right: Edith Decker, Dorothy Follin, Adrienne Augarde, D. Juliette Dika. 


The first presentation of the piece will 
be made the latter part of the month in a 
nearby city after which it will be brought 
into New York for a Spring and Summer 
run. 


HE local branch of the exclusive Mu 
sical Union has a new member in 
Victor Hollaender, one of Europe’s best- 
known musicians, composer of the music 
of “Sumurun” and numerous light operas 
Mr. Hollaender’s purpose in joining this 
organization was that he might be permit- 
ted-to conduct the orchestra at the Casino 
Theater, where “Sumurun” is now playing 
Mr. Hollaender discovered that before he 
could be permitted to conduct the orchestra 
for his own production in this land of the 
free, it would be necessary to join the 
union. 

Pefore affiliating with this wonderful or 
ganization he was informed that it would 
be necessary for him to take an examina 
tion before the board to show his fitness 
for the position of musical director. Mr. 
Hollaender, who is not without a_ sense 
of humor, agreed to this, but before pre 
senting himself for examination was in 
formed that he must first take out natural 
ization papers. Down he went to the proper 
bureau only to be informed that before tak 
ing out his citizenship papers he must have 
resided for a certain time in the country 
before making the application. He seemed 
about to be defeated in his desire to join 
the organization when he recollected that 
more than twenty years ago he lived in 
\merica and had conducted an orchestra 
in Milwaukee. Proof of this residence was 
accepted and Mr. Hollaender took himself 
to the union’s examining board. On it was 
a trap drummer and a double bass player, 
also two members of his own orchestra at 
the Casino. However, Mr. Hollaender sub 
mitted to the examination, gravely an- 
swered the questions and convinced the 
board that he was qualified to conduct an 
orchestra. Receiving the official O. K. with 
a smile the famous composer bade the trap 
drummer and the bass player good-day and 
returned to his duties of composing the 
scores of three new light operas on which 
he is at present engaged 


Marseilles recently had the premiére of a 
new music drama somewhat Wagnerian in 
style entitled “Charlemagne” by a young 
composer named Durand Bach. 
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WEEK OF PHILADELPHIA OPERA 





Dalmores in Sterling Performances of ‘“‘Samson” and “ Faust ”— 


Mary Garden’s Changed ‘‘ Marguerite ’—A Striking Compliment 
to “The Jewels of the Madonna” 


PHILADELPHIA, March 4.—Beginning on 
Monday evening with an excellent perform- 
ance of “Samson et Dalila,” with Charles 
Dalmorés and Mme. Gerville-Réache re- 
‘ peating their past successes in the réles of 
the Biblical strong man and his wily tempt- 
ress, last week’s operas at the local Metro- 
politan were of more than ordinary interest, 
and on the whole of a high degree of merit 
that gave satisfaction to a series of large 
audiences. On Wednesday evening Wolf- 
Ferrari’s delightfully melodious little “Secret 
of Susanne” was given for the first time 
this season. Carolina White, having fully 
recovered from a several days’ illness, acted 
and sang the part of the cigarette-smoking 
Countess with fine spirit and tonal beauty. 
Alfredo Costa having the rdle of the Count, 
which was sung last season by Sammarco, 
gave excellent account of himself. He 
acted with a clever assumption of jealous 
perturbation and rage, realizing the bom- 
bastic and furioso aspect of the character 
without overdoing it, while his resonant 
voice gave fluent expression to the music, 
both he and Miss White being heard to 
special advantage in the beautiful duet with 
which Wolf-Ferrari brings his sparklingly 
melodious score to a close. Daddi repeated 
his original success as Sante, the dumb 
servant, his pantomime being comically ex- 
pressive. 

The one-act opera was followed by Mas- 
senet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 


which, according to anouncements, was 
given for the only time this season. Mary 
Garden gave once more her sympathetic 
portrayal of Jean, in which she never fails 
to win admiration and praise, while Renaud 
repeated his remarkably impersonated 
Boniface, with Dufranne as the Prior, Ed- 
mund Warnery as the Monk Poet. Henri 
Scott as the Monk Painter, Nicolay as the 
Sculptor, and Crabbé as the Musician. 

Friday evening brought the postponed 
second presentation of “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” another “capacity” audience 
bestowing great cordiality of praise upon 
Wolf-Ferrari’s new opera and upon the 
artists who have helped to make it one of 
the most notable operatic successes of 
many years. The melodious beauty of the 
music, the interest of the story, the anima- 
tion of the scenes, and, in fact, all the es- 
sential features of genuine “grand opera” 
seemed even more potent than in the first 
performance, and only expressions of ap- 
probation and delight are to be heard. 
Carolina White was, if anything, even more 
fascinating and _ vocally brilliant than 
before, while Bassi as Gennaro, Sammarco 
as Rafaele, Louise Berat as Carmela, and 
all the others in the cast once more reached 
a splendid height of artistic efficiency. Mr. 
Campanini, to whom is due a large measure 
of credit for the success of the production, 
again conducted. As an expression of the 
opinion of one of Philadelphia’s citizens 
prominent in literary and musical circles, 
the following letter to Mr. Dippel, from 
John Luther Long, author of the drama, 
“Madama Butterfly,” may be said fairly to 
reflect the opinion of all who have heard 
the new opera: 

“T hope it will not bore you, dear Mr. 
Dippel, to be told that your ‘Jewels of the 
Madonna’ was wonderful. I believe I was 
mad enough to tell some one that it was 
the most fascinating performance of opera 
I had ever seen. Miss White was. gor- 
geous. Bassi made me weep. Sammarco 
was a bully bully. I make the grand kow- 
tow to you all! Joun LutTHER Lone.” 


Mary Garden’s ‘‘Marguerite’”’ 


On Saturday afternoon one of the larg- 
est audiences of the season was present at 
the first and only performance of “Faust,” 
in which Mary Garden made her reapnear- 
ance as Marguerite; Dalmorés was again 
the Faust, and Henri Scott appeared 
for the first time professionally in his home 
town as Mephistopheles. Two years ago, 
in January, 1910, when Miss Garden first 
gave her interpretation of Marguerite, she 
won no little praise for her somewhat new 
conception of the character and for the 
manner in which she sang the music. On 
Saturday afternoon, however, there was 
less of simplicity and ingenuousness than 
before, her’ Marguerite in the interim 
seeming to have acquired considerable of 
knowingness, and, in the adornment of her 
person with the jewels in the garden scene 
there was a suggestion of self-conscious- 


ness that came near to the point of being 
brazen, due to an over-exuberance of man- 
ner and a delight in the glittering baubles 
that appeared more like coquettish vanity 
than maidenly surprise and innocent rapt- 
ure. Again, in the church, and in the final 
prison scenes, Miss Garden was inclined 
to over-act, and her impersonation through- 
out was cheapened by an elaboration which 
robbed it of much of the charm that was 
evident two seasons ago. Her singing, too, 
was more in her characteristic style, not 
adhering so closely to artistic rule, the 
“Jewel Song” being delivered more in the 
manner of a modern music drama discourse 
than as the mellifluous aria of the older 
school of opera. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that there is much that is effective 
and dramatically powerful .in Miss Gar- 
den’s acting of Marguerite, and at times— 
noticeably in the brief passage after her 
first entrance—she sang with admirable 
fluency and sweetness of tone. In fact, 
Miss Garden sets a standard in the first 
act that she afterwards fails to maintain. 

Mr. Dalmorés, having shaken the ridic- 
ulously effeminate garments that he wore 
in IQI0, appears in a costume that becomes 
him and does not make him look so much 
like a grand dame going to a ball. His 
Faust on Saturday, in fact, was marked 
by grace, dignity and courtliness. He was 
a true lover, and Marguerite had ample ex- 
cuse for admiring him. In his singing Dal- 
mores was in better trim, for the most part, 
than in any recent performance except that 
of Samson at the beginning of the week. 
Mr. Scott filled in well with his fine bass 
and finished. vocalism, but the famous num- 
ber was not given with much in the way 
of real brilliance. Scott’s Mephistopheles 
was especially notable as a vocal achieve- 
ment, his sonorous bass coming out with 
fine effect. Mr. Scott sings with ease, au- 
thority and expression, and at no point in 
Saturday’s performance did he fall short of 
a high standard in a vocal sense. His cos- 
tume was along conventional lines, but ap- 
propriate and effective, and in his acting he 
showed poise and the confidence of assured 
ability, moving with pliant ease and grace, 
with suggestive pose and gesture, only a 
little more of the aspect of suave villainy 
cloaked in hypocrisy, and of diabolical cun- 
ning, being needed to make his Mephisto- 
bheles one of the best of them all. Du- 
franne’s Valentine was again impressive 
vocally and as a histrionic achievement, the 
death scene having real significance; Marta 
Wittkowska made a dapper youth as Siebel 
and sang the “Flower Song” nicely, though 
her contralto tones are not always at their 
best, and Louise Berat made the most of 
her few opportunities as Martha. 

At the Saturday evening popular-price 
performance there was a good-sized audi- 
ence to enjoy an attractive triple bill. In 
“The Secret of Suzanne” Alice Zeppilli ap- 
peared for the first time as the Countess 
and scored a success, her singing being 
especially commendable, while she did not 
fail to act with vivacious spirit. Costa was 
again the Count and Daddi the Sante, the 
performance being received with much fa- 
vor. Then followed a pretty fluffy-skirted 
ballet, Rosina Galli’s top-like pirouetting 
again almost taking the breath of the audi- 
ence. The performance concluded with 
“Pagliacci,” with Jane Osborn-Hannah as 
an attractive and sweet-voiced 
Bassi as Canio and Costa as Tonto. 


Local Artists in Concert 


Fmile Simon, the Dutch ’cellist, who is a 
member of the faculty of the Leefson- 
Hille Conservatory of Music of this city, 
appeared as soloist at a musicale given on 
February 25 by Jonkheer J. Louden, the 
Minister from the Netherlands to the 
United States, at the Netherlands Legation 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Simon’s playing 
was received with such enthusiasm that he 
had to respond with several encores. 

At a concert given by pupils of the Phila- 
delphia Music Academy recently, one of the 
performers was Master I. Vichnin, an 
eight-year-old pianist, who played Chamin- 
ade’s Air de Ballet with surprising facility. 
When the parents of the child removed to 
this city, about two years and a half ago, 
from New York, where he was born, some 
musical people discovered his remarkable 
talent and had him placed under the care 
of Richard Zeckwer, who has since taught 
him free of charge. 


The Philadelphia Music Club gave 
another interesting program at its meeting 
last Tuesday, the selections including violin 
solos and duets by Gladys Minton and 
Leonard Epstein; vocal solos by Mary 
Delk, soprano, and Edna Ashmore Dunn, 
contralto, and piano solos by Elizabeth A. 
Gest. ARTHUR L. Tusps. 


MME. KAUFMANN’S RECITAL 





Bordentown Military Academy Students 
Prove Enthusiastic Auditors 


Minna Kaufmann, the New York sopra- 
no, received a striking tribute of apprecia- 
tion at her recital before the Progress Club 
of Bordentown, N. J., on March 1. The 
recital was given in the auditorium of the 
Bordentown Military Academy, and the 
students of that institution were guests 
of the club on this occasion. At the close 
of the singer’s regular program the Acad- 
emy boys requested her to sing “The Ro- 
sary.” As Mme. Kaufmann’s accompanist 
did not happen to have the music of the 
Nevin song one of the students, Cadet 
Schulties, volunteered and played her ac- 
companiment from memory. 

Among the many numbers with which 
Mme. Kaufmann delighted her audience 
were Massenet’s “Elegie,” which she had 
programed at the request of the students, 
Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song,” a Lullaby by 
Kate Vannah, Hallet Gilberté’s “La Phyl- 
lis,” and Lola Carrier Worrell’s “Who 
Knows” and “It Is June.” 

Mme. Kaufmann appeared in a private 
musicale on March 4 at the New York 
residence of Clara Kalisher. On March 6 
the soprano assisted Alvah Glover Salmon 
in his lecture on Russian music at Hart- 
ford, Conn., singing various Russian songs 
in illustration of Mr. Salmon’s remarks. 





Ruth Harris, Soprano, Engaged for 
New York Church 


Ruth Harris, who has been the soprano 
soloist at the First Baptist Church in Plain- 
field, has been engaged as the soloist at the 
Madison Avenue Methodist Church, New 
York. This position was much sought 
after, and Miss Harris was selected over 
many applicants. 





Mr. Kobbé Returns to Critical Duties 


Gustav Kobbé, whose books on musical 
topics have won him an enviable place 
among contemporary writers, has again 
joined the musical staff of the New York 
Herald. 





Zimbalist Signs with Charlton 


Efrem Zimbalist, the distinguished Rus- 
sian violinist, has signed with Loudon 
Charlton for the American season of 1912- 
13. He is appearing this season under the 
management of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 


SEES OWN CHILDREN AT 
MOVING PICTURE SHOW 


Surprise for Mrs. Jan Kubelik in Missouri 
—Youngsters Shown at Play in 
Bohemian Home 


CotumBiA, Mo., March 1.—Jan Kubelik, 
the Bohemian violinist, furnished a pleas- 
ant surprise for his wife to-day, when he 
took her to a moving picture show and at a 
signal from the violinist the operator 
started a roll of film showing the Kubelik 
children playing on the lawn of their home 
in Kolin, Bohemia. Mrs. Kubelik was al- 
most overcome, weeping with joy at the 
sight of her five youngsters romping 
around in their games as natural as if they 
were really before her. 

The moving picture film of the children 
was made for Kubelik by Burton Holmes, 
the travelogue lecturer, several months ago, 
and the violinist had just received the roll 
through the mail. 

When Mrs. Kubelik expressed her con- 
stant wish to see her children, from whom 
she has been separated for the last few 
months, the violinist told her that he could 
easily gratify her desire, and having pre- 
viously arranged with the proprietor of a 
picture show house to run the reel he suc- 
cessfully carried out the surprise. Mrs. 
Kubelik is booked to sail from New York 
for her home next Thursday. 





Début of Boston Violinist 


Boston, March 3.—Barbara Werner, a 
talented young violinist, assisted by artists 
of the Boston Opera Company, appeared 
for the first time here in concert on the 
evening of the 26th. Miss Werner was 
assisted by Marie Louise Martini, soprano, 
of the Boston Opera, and Charles Strony, 
pianist and assistant conductor at the Bos- 
ton Opera House. Miss Werner played 
compositions of Corelli, Leclair, Beetho 
ven and the Lekeu Sonata, in which she 
was very effectively assisted by Mr. Strony. 
She is a violinist-of more than ordinary 
talent, and, at the outset of her career, 
has acquired sound technical equipment. 
Miss Martini sang the air of the “Queen 
of the Night” and two songs by Berlioz 
and Brahms. In these latter songs she was 
especially successful. Mr. Strony accom- 
panied admirably. O. D. 





Teresa Carrefio will figure prominently 
in London’s Spring concert season. 
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GILBERT WILSON MAKES 
HIS PITTSBURGH DEBUT 


New York Baritone Heard to Advantage 
With Apollo Club—Silver Anniver- 
sary of Ringwalt Choir 

PittsBURGH, March 2.— The Apollo Club, 
Rinehart Mayer director, gave its second 
‘oneert of the season Thursday night, pre- 
senting a miscellaneous program with Gil- 
bert Wilson, baritone, of New York, as the 
soloist. It was Mr. Wilson’s first Pitts- 
burgh appearance, and he won a hearty re- 
ception. The opening offering was Herman 
Hohr’s “At the Altar of Truth,” in which 
the chorus was assisted by a quartet com- 
posed of W. R. Stoddard, F. R. Coe, T. C. 
Porter and William Alles, and it was well 
received. “The Norseman’s Passing,” by 
Max Bruch, also was a pleasing number. 
The chorus sang a miscellaneous group and 
then followed the “Barcarolle,’ from 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” given as an encore. 

Mr. Wilson sang “Hear Me, Ye Winds 
and Waves,” by Handel, and the aria from 
Haydn’s “The Seasons,” his opening num- 
ber being “With Joy the Impationt Hus- 
bandman,” these giving him all the latitude 
necessary to demonstrate his ability. An- 
other group of songs in which Mr. Wilson 
was heard to particularly good advantage 
included Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song,” “Ah, 
Love But a Day,” and “The Smugglers’ 
Song.” His voice is of pleasing quality and 
especially effective in the middle and lower 
register. The accompaniments were played 
by W. H. Oetting, and a pleased audience 
showed its hearty appreciation by splendid 
applause. 

The Ringwalt Choir Union, assisted by 
the Gernert Orchestra, celebrated its silver 
anniversary last week, the works sung be- 
ing directed by H. L. Ringwalt, who organ- 
ized the choir, now numbering seventy-five 
\oices, twenty-five years ago. The first part 
of the program included the oratorio of C. 
Whitney Coombs, “The Vision of St. John,” 
with Helena Baschopf, soprano; Anna Con- 
rad, contralto, and Walter C. Ernest, tenor, 
as soloists. This selection showed careful 
training and the offering was sung with 
credit not only to the organization but to 
its organizer and director. A concert ar- 





rangement of the Weber opera, “Der 
Freischiitz; Gernert songs, “Only,” sung by 
Mr. Ernest, and “The Conqueror,” sung by 


Francis Allen Wheeler, composed the sec- 
ond part of the program. Those assisting 
as soloists in the presentation of the opera 
were Miss Baschopf, Mrs. Charles R. Beal, 
Mabel Shoup, sopranos; Ernest and Harry 
RB. Brockett, tenors; Thomas Thomas and 
Charles F. Miller, bassos. Numbers from 
Meyerbeer, Beethoven and Glinka were in- 
troduced in the arrangement. ECS 


DETROIT QUARTET CONCERT 








Local Organization Assisted by Phila- 
delphia Pianist 


Detroit, March 1.—The eighth and ninth 
concerts of the Detroit String Quartet on 
last Wednesday and Thursday called out 
large audiences. The soloist was George 
Shortland Kempton, pianist, of Philadel- 
phia, who, besides giving a group of solos 
at each concert, assisted the strings in a 
performance of the ever beautiful Schu- 
mann Quintet. Mr. Kempton proved him- 
self to be a musicianly pianist and the 
possessor of an adequate technical equip- 
ment. His work was received with much 
enthusiasm. The quartet presented the G 
Major work in this form, op. 77, No. 1, of 
Haydn and by way of a novelty six “Danses 
Villageoises,’ by Grétry, an_ entirely 
charming set of genre pieces, arranged 
esvecially for the Detroit String Quartet, 
in an effective manner by Henri Matheys, 
the viola of the organization. 

Clarence Bird, pianist, appeared for a 
second time in Detroit on March 1. He 
was assisted by William Yunck, the vet- 
eran Detroit violinist, and Mrs. F. W. 
Brown, soprano. Mr. Bird’s numbers in- 
cluded compositions of Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Chopin, Debussv and Liszt. 
He exhibited much power and tempera- 
ment in his interpretations and was re- 
called twice for extra numbers. The 
Brahms Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 1, was given 
a spirited reading, as was the Eleventh 
Rhapsody of Liszt, which closed the pro- 
gram. Mr. Yunck was greeted with salvos 
of applause when he appeared and was 
compelled to give two encores after his 
playing of the Leonard “Fantasie Militaire” 
and the Vieuxtemps Fantasie Caprice. Mrs. 
Brown gave much pleasure by her delivery 
of Dell Acqua’s “Rural Song” and two 
English songs, being recalled for an en- 
core. Marguerite Monnebach was the ac- 
companist. E. H. 





Wesley Weyman, the New York pianist, 
played MacDowell’s “Sonata Eroica” at his 
London recital the other day. 
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COULD BE HEARD FAR 
OFTENER TO ADVANTAGE 


New York Concert of Carolyn Beebe and 
Chicago String Quartet of 
Exceptional Appeal 





_with_ the 
String Quar 


the pianist, 
Chicago 


Carolyn Beebe, 
assistance of the 


tet, presented an interesting program o/f 
chamber music on February 28, at the 
of Mrs. 


New York residence Edwin T. 








Carolyn Beebe, the Gifted New York 
Pianist, Who Appeared Recently with 
the Chicago String Quartet 


Rice. This quartet, 
bers of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
made two appearances witn Miss Beebe 
during the stay of the Chicago organiza- 
tion in New York. Hans Letz, the con- 


composed of mem- 


certmeister of the orchestra, is the first 
violin; Hugo Kortschak, second violin; 
Franz Esser, viola, and Bruno Steindel, 
‘cello. 

Miss Beebe proved to be an accom- 
plished artist in ensemble work, and her 


playing with the Chicago musicians was 
so sympathetic as to call forth the wish 
that this combination might be heard more 
frequently in New, York. 

The program included some of the gems 
of chamber music literature. Brahms’s 
Piano Quartet in G Minor was given a 
musicianly presentation by Miss Beebe and 
her associates. In the Andante con moto 
and in the Presto, with its rhythmic Gypsy 
Rondo, the four interpreters made an es 
pecially emphatic appeal. 


Schuman’s A Minor Quartet gave the 
visitors from Chicago an opportunity to 
score on their own account, and their per- 
formance of the work left nothing to be 
desired. The melodious beauty of the 
Adagio movement was portrayed with a 
keen insight into emotional content. 

In the A Major Quartet of Dvorak the 
artists united in a stirring and colorful per- 
formance, which brought the afternoon of 
music to a spirited close. 





HAMMER ORCHESTRA CONCERT 





Young Washington Singer Makes Suc- 
cessful Début as Soloist 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 6—The 
fourth concert of the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Heinrich Hammer con- 
ducting, was heard on Tuesday last before 
a capacity house at the Columbia The- 
ater. Added interest was lent by the début 
of Elizabeth Reeside. a local social fa- 
vorite. The young artist sang two Puccini 
numbers, “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca” and 
“Si mi Chiamano Mimi” from “La _ Bo- 
héme,” after which she was obliged to 
respond to an encore. Miss Reeside has a 
voice of promise and did excellently. 

The orchestral numbers were the over 
ture to “Rienzi,” Wagner; “Rouet d’Om- 
phale,” Saint-Saéns, and “Rondo Infinito,” 
Sinding. The orchestra shows improve- 
ment at each performance, and it is grati- 
fying to note the increased interest and 
pride Washington is displaying in the or- 
ganization. 

The initial appearance of the Hammer 
Quartet, composed of Heinrich Hammer, 
first violin; William Green, second violin; 


Daniel Breskin, viola, and Richard Lorge- 
berg, ‘cello, was made last Sunday. There 
was brilliancy of technic and_ color- 
ing in the selections played. The pro- 


gram consisted of the Mozart Quartet No. 
12 in G Major and the Beethoven Quar- 
tet, op. 18, No. 4, in C Minor. It is Mr. 
Hi: ammer’s wish to make this a permanent 
society with a series of concerts each sea- 
son, presenting chamber music which will 
add to the edification and education of 
musical Washington. W. H. 
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CECILE AYRES AND MME. JOMELLI 
WITH THE DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA 


Young American Pianist Wins Signal Success Playing Grieg Concerto 
—Distinguished Soprano Delights Symphony Audience in Saint- 
Saens’s ‘Hymn to Pallas Athene”’ 


After a short Western tour the Symphony 
Society of New York, Walter Damrosch 
conductor, returned to New York and con- 
tinued its series of concerts on Friday aft- 
ernoon, March 1, at the Century Theater. 
It seems that Mr. Damrosch has a positive 
genius for program making, for he com- 
bines most happily new works, interesting 
revivals of works heard previously and 
répertoire compositions. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. Damrosch gave 
his hearers Saint-Saéns’s Symphony in C 
Minor, the Grieg Piano Concerto, played 
by Cecile Ayres, and William Wallace’s 
Symphonic Poem, “Frangois Villon.” In 
accordance with his plans this year on Fri- 
day afternoon Mr. Damrosch gave a pre- 
liminary talk on the thematic material of 
the symphony and played a number of the 
important passages on the piano; his anal- 
ysis of the distinguished French composer’s 
work was scholarly and must have been 


of great interest to the students, who are 
considerably aided in understanding large 
works by such an introductory exposition. 

Saint-Saéns, whose music is sadly neg- 
lected by many contemporary conductors, 
has in this third C Minor Symphony writ- 
ten a work that must be recognized as one 
of the most important symphonic contribu- 
tions of the past twenty-five years. Though 
not in any sense recent there is a delightful 
freshness about it that fascinates and shows 
the rare ability of the veteran composer. 
Planned in two extended movements, the 
first embracing the usual first movement 
and the slow movement, and the second a 
brilliant scherzo and a finale. In addition 
to the full quota of instruments the com- 
poser has introduced the piano and the or- 
gan as orchestral instruments in the second 
and fourth movement. Mrs. David 
Mannes played the piano obbligato and 
William Meier, one of the viola players, 
presided at the organ, which was unfor- 
tunately a reed instrument and lacked the 
body of tone which Saint-Saéns conceived 
when he wrote the part for the pipe organ. 
The performance was interesting through- 
out, the orchestra playing with great finish 
and much enthusiasm. 

Cecile Ayres, a young American pianist, 
who has made her studies with Gabrilo- 
witsch, appeared for the first time in New 
York and played the Grieg Concerto. Miss 
Ayres must have caused surprise to many 
in the audience when she stepped on the 
platform, for she is a very slight person 


and is still very youthful. The manner in 
which she approached her work was ad- 
mirable and it was at once seen that here 
was another American pianist to be 
reckoned with. Above all she displayed a 
singing tone which stood forth prominently 
throughout her entire performance. Her 
technic is well developed, and wholly 
adequate for the demands of the mu- 
sic; she also showed musicianship and at 
the close of the concerto was recalled a 
number of times. 

Wallace’s symphonic poem, which the 
composer himself characterizes as_ bio- 
graphical of the vagabond poet, made the 
same impression as when heard for the 
first time last season. Little as Wallace is 
known here, it would seem from this work 
that he is a force in the English school of 
composition and he must be commended 
on his extraordinary sense of humor in 
music, on his possession of truly individual 
ideas and on his command of expressing 
himself with the resources of the modern 
orchestra in masterly fashion. Mr. Dam- 
rosch conducted the work with admirable 
esprit and brought out the subtleties of the 
score with fine effect. A. W. K. 





Mme. Jomelli’s Success 
as Orchestra’s Soloist 


Saint-Saéns’s splendid C Minor Sym- 
phony was repeated at last Sunday after- 
noon’s concert of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at the Century Theater, as was 
also Wallace’s symphonic poem “Villon.” 
The other orchestral number was Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala” Overture, which, to- 
gether with the other two works, received 
an admirable performance. The _ soloist 
was Mme. Jomelli, the soprano. She was 
heard in Lia’s aria from Debussy’s “L’En- 
fant Prodigue” and Saint-Saéns’s “Hymn 
to Pallas Athene,” the latter new to this 
city. The eminent soprano sang both of 
these with that distinction, poetic feeling, 
finish, brilliancy and spirit which charac- 
terizes all her work. Her voice was opu- 
lent, rich in color and warmth. She deliv- 
ered the Saint-Saéns’s aria with much no- 
bility and breadth. After both numbers 
she was most cordially applauded and re- 
ceived stacks of flowers. It is a pleasure 
to note that Mme. Jomelli’s recent illness 
has in no way exerted any deteriorating 
influence on the exceptional beauty of her 
voice. Saint-Saens’s hymn has the quality 
of distinction and melodic dignity and is 
delightfuy scored, though without being 
one of the greatest achievements of ts com- 
poser. Hn. FF. FP. 





MR. OBERHOFFER’S GOOD 
WORK FOR CHILDREN 


Minneapolis Youngsters Educated to Ap- 
preciate Best Music—Margaret Keyes 
Scores as Soloist 





MINNEAPOLIS, March 1.— There was a 
large audience at the popular concert of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Sun- 
day afternoon, and a genuine surprise was 
given in the singing of Margaret Keyes, 
contralto, who was the soloist. Miss Keyes 
had never been heard before in this city 
and was little known even by the musical 
element. She has a glorious contralto 
voice, sympathetic and full of color, and 
she sings with the emotion and finish of an 
artist. It has been a long time since a 
contralto singer has given greater pleasure 
in Minneapolis. 

Her program numbers were “Che faro 
senz’ Euridice,” Gluck, and “O Don Fatale” 
from “Don Carlos,” by Verdi. For en- 
cores she sang the “Page” song from Mey- 
erbeer’s “Huguenots” and “La Chanson du 
Baiser.” 

The orchestral program was varied and 
included the introduction to Act III and 
the “Bridal” chorus from “Lohengrin” 
Saint-Saéns’s “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” 


“Suite L’Arlésenne,’ by Bizet; The An- 
dante and Variations from Beethoven's 
String Quartet, op. 18, No. 5, and “Marche 
Slav,” by Tschaikowskv. Mr. Oberhoffer 
and the orchestra gave them splendid read- 
ings. 

The last concert for young people was 
given last Friday before the usual large 
audience of children. These concerts have 
been a tremendous success and their edu- 
cational benefits are difficult to estimate. 
The children were first given a full under- 
standing of each instrument and its place 
and importance in the orchestra. They 
were then taught as far as possible in a 
short time how to understand good music 
and the way pointed out to them for a 
deeper appreciation of the works of the 
great composers. Mr. Oberhoffer was espe- 
cially successful in his talks and explana- 
tions, which he gave with such simplicity 
and clearness that the children could not 
fail to understand. E. B. 





E. Ellsworth Giles, of Pittsburgh, gave 
the second of his Schumann series of stu- 
dent recitals recently, presenting Roberta 
Elliott, Mrs. Stanley B. Miller, June C. 
Elvidge, Marguerite Roessing, Margaret 
Meckel, sopranos; Lee McCandless, Nina 
F. McKinley and Olive Mae Moore, con- 
traltos, in an especially pleasine program. 
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AN ORCHESTRAL BACKGROUND FOR KITTY CHEATHAM’S ART 





Unique Presentation of the “Christ 
Legend’ at Russian Symphony 
Concert—Stories of the “ Nut- 
cracker’? Suite Enchant Young 
and Old—Henri La Bonteé Scores 
at Saturday Concert 


ITTY CHEATHAM! 
sure, but a highly significant one, one 
that is dear to many a child—and grown- 
ups’ too—throughout the country. Miss 
Cheatham had been announced to appear 
as soloist at the Sunday afternoon concert, 
and in the audience, which was possibly the 
largest the Russian orchestra has played to 
this season, one could see many of the 
little folks, to whom Miss Cheatham has 
talked and sung at her delightful matinées 
at Christmas, New Year and Easter-tide. 

It was the artist’s first appearance with 
this orchestra in Carnegie Hall and there 
may have been some wonder as to what 
she was going to do. Nothing finer could 
have been chosen than the Arensky Varia- 
tions on the “Christ legend,” played on the 
preceding evening, this time enhanced by the 
wonderfully artistic work of Miss Cheat- 
ham. Before the orchestra Miss 
Cheatham told in her inimitable way the 
story of “Christ When a Child a Garden 
Made,” reciting the beautiful lines, her in- 
spired manner, her radiant countenance 
illumining the lovely message which she 
brought to her hearers. The orchestra 
played a number of the variations, Miss 
Cheatham interrupting only once, with a 
few lines, just before the transformation 
of the theme, with the “tear drops” vividly 
suggested in the viola pizzsicatit. Miss 
Cheatham has done many _ remarkable 
things in her career, but it is doubtful 
whether she has ever presented a legend 
in a more exquisite manner. She seemed 
transported in reciting the tale, filled, as it 
were, with divine love, with humility, with 
a complete devotion to the spiritual content 
of the story and the music. 

In strong contrast was her 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite,” which 
was the third number on the list. Here 
Miss Cheatham earned for herself the ap- 
pellation “Princess of Faery”; with lovely 
grace and tender sentiment she related how 
Tschaikowsky was inspired by the Dumas 
version of the Hoffmann tales and how he 
wrote his ballet “Nutcracker.” Her adapta- 
tion of the tales, so as to make them have 
meaning to an American audience, was ad- 
mirable and each movement from the 
“Overture Miniature” to the “Valse des 
Fleurs” was prefaced by suggestive re- 
marks, some humorous, others quaint, 
others purely narrative in nature, all, how- 
ever, deliciously flavored with that perfect 
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Characteristic Studies of Kitty Cheatham, the Distinguished Diseuse, Made for 
“Musical America” at the Sunday Afternoon Concert of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra 


expression of the child-world, which has 
made Kitty Cheatham one of the greatest 
personalities in the art world to-day. En- 
thusiasm ran high and the audience ap- 
plauded Miss Cheatham as few artists are 
received at symphony concerts. She scored 
an unmistakable triumnh for her art and 
will be heard in a similar program in fu 
ture with great pleasure. 

Mr. Altschuler led his forces in Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathétique” with much _ success, 
the orchestra being in fine form and his 
conception of the work impressing the au- 
dience markedly. 
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The Saturday Evening Concert 
The last Saturday evening concert of the 
Russian Modest Alt- 
schuler conductor, was given at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on March 2. With the 
exception of the Variations by Arensky 


Symphony Society, 


these, however, on a Tschaikowsky theme— 
the program was devoted to the works of 
the greatest of the Russian composers, em- 
bracing the glorious Fifth Symphony, an 
aria from the opera “Euseen Onegin” sung 
by Henri La Bonteé, tenor, and the Over- 
ture “1812.” 

The symphony was done with more finish 


than has been noted in this organization’s 
playing this season, the Valse and the 
Finale being exceptionally satisfactory. In 
the Andante cantabile, the main theme of 
which was played with fine tone by Eric 
Hauser, first hornist of the orchestra; there 
were moments when a broader conception 
would have meant more, but the general 
presentation was adequate. At no other 
concert of this orchestra during the present 
season has the brass choir been in such 
good tune or the wood so mellow. The 
Arensky Variations on Tschaikowsky’s 
lovely song, “Christ When a Child a Gar- 
den Made,” constitute a masterpiece en 
miniature; even an anti-variationist must 
find these several presentations of the 
tranquil theme, so beautifully scored for 
the stringed instruments, interesting; and 
the applause that followed them called Mr. 
Altschuler back a number of times to bow. 

Mr. La Bonté, who on this occasion 
made his New York orchestral début, sang 
the big aria from “Eugen.” He was in 
excellent voice and his singing of the 


mournful lines was highly sympathetic; 
such English enunciation is a delight, and 
the auditor in the remotest gallery must 
have heard the text as clearly as did the 
person seated in the fore part of the par- 
quet. The tenor possesses lyric qualities 
and also a sense of the dramatic and 
through them he voiced the poignant ex- 
pression of the aria. After repeated re- 
calls he sang Rodolfo’s Narrative from 
the first act of Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” 
taking the high C with full voice and good 
tone. His reception was most enthusiastic 
and here let it be said that his intonation 
in both arias was so correct as to arouse 
the greatest praise from musicians in the 
audience. 

The Overture “1812,” noisy, bombastic— 
in short an “occasional piece’’—closed the 
program. A. W. K. 


STOKOWSKI FORCES IN 
TWO NOTABLE CONCERTS 


Cincinnati “Pop”? Audience Pleased with 
Excerpt From Symphony Program— 
Kneisel Quartet Recital 

CINCINNATI, March 2.—The week in Cin- 
cinnati opened Sunday afternoon with the 
popular concert in Emery Auditorium by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under 








the direction of Leopold Stokowski, which 
played to a capacity audience. The pro- 
gram was made up of tuneful and brilliant 
Bernard 


selections and the soloist was 


Sturm, violinist. As in other popular con- 
certs Mr. Stokowski served the Sunday aft- 
ernoon patrons with tuneful excerpts from 
the regular symphony programs and is thus 
whetting the appetitie of tne popular con- 
cert patron for the more solid programs 
of the 
this excerpt was the Adagio 


fortnightly concerts. On Sunday 
Men- 
delssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, which was 
Other 
the program were the “Flying Dutchman” 
Overture, the delightful 
ien,” by Tschaikowsky, and 


from 


thoroughly enjoyed. numbers on 


“Capriccio Ital- 
Chabrier’s 
“Espana,” all of which were well played 
and brought forth rounds of applause. Tor 
his first selection Mr. Sturm gave the slow 
movement from Bruch’s Concerto, which 
was given a scholarly rendition, and later 
he gave a group consisting of “The Meister 
singer” and a little Norwegian Dance. He 
was insistently applauded and for an en- 
core played an arrangement of “Ko! 
Nidre.” 

Tuesday the second concert of the Adler 
Hahn series was given in Memorial Hall 
to an audience of good size. The program 
included tne Mendelssohn D Minor Trio 
for piano, violin and ‘cello, in which Messrs. 
Adler and Hahn had the assistance of Max 
Froelich of the symphony forces, and be 
tween two delightful groups of songs by 
Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, the same in 
struments were heard in te pretty novelette 
of Schuett called “Walzer Maerchen.” 

The symphony concerts of the regular 
series, which were given on Friday and Sat- 
urday were well attended and the pro 
gram was greatly enjoyed. The appearance 
of Emil Heermann, the popular and gifted 
concertmeister of the orchestra, gave special 
local interest to these concerts and had a 
tendency to make the patrons feel an added 
pride in the orchestra by giving new evi- 
dence of what can be accomplished with 
out the aid of an outside soloist.. The 
“Euryanthe” Overture of Weber, which 
opened the program, was deligntfully gi\ en, 
and Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony was 
played in a manner which brought out 
clearly the themes and gave added beauty 
to its tuneful melodies. Mr. Heermann gave 
abundant proof of his virtuosity and mu 
sicianship when he played the difficult Paga 
nini Concerto with a sureness and tone 
quality that was delightful. 

Another of the cnarming affairs of the 
Matinee Musical Club was given last 
Thursday when the club presented the 
Kneisel Quartet. This famous organization 
gave the Mozart Quartet in C Major, two 
movements from Debussy’s Quartet in G 
Minor and Brahms’s Quartet in A Minor. 
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STOCK’S HELP FOR YOUNG ARTISTS 





Chicago Conductor’s Selection of Soloists an Encouragement to Local 
Talent—Great Throngs Hear Sirota —Activities of Concert-Givers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, March 4, 1912. 


HE liberality of Director Stock in al- 
lowing local instrumentalists to figure 
as soloists of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, while possibiy exciting some ani- 
mosity incidental to musical temperament, 
may in the larger way be commended as 
favorable for the aspiring musician whose 
habitat is Chicago. Naturally, selection is 
dificult by reason of the comparatively 
limited number of concerts during the sea- 
son. Chicago is blessed with so many good 
pianists, for instance, that it is impossible 
to go far with them in the few opportuni- 
ties offered. Evidently Director Stock, like 
Edmund Burke, does not consider youth a 
crime, for the fortunate ones this season 
have been youthful, while the more expe- 
rienced artists have been compelled to get 
their orchestral affiliations elsewhere. 

It is noteworthy and encouraging that 
local talent should have such opportunity, 
and it is hoped that, the ice having been 
broken, others may from time to time be 
elected to appear in a similar advantageous 
association. : 

It appears that orchestras all over the 
country “would a-wooing go” this season; 
and while Chicago is prepared warmly to 
welcome worthy visiting organizations, it 
observes with signal satisfaction the results 
of its own orchestra’s journeyings into the 
great centers of the East. The trip of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, in associa- 
tion with the Toronto Choir, has surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of the man- 
agement in results financially and artist- 
ically, and there is large cause for con- 
gratulation as to the success of this éffort 
in artistic reciprocity with New York and 
Boston, that have these many years fur- 
nished so many musical attractions for the 
West. ’ 

MusicaL America was honored by an in- 
vitation to the recent banquet of the Chi- 
cago Piano Association, at which Judge 
Kavanaugh, the speaker of the night, gave 
an amusing example of the value of team 
work. In the judge’s regiment in Cuba two 
bunkies had sets of false teeth, so that, 
when they removed the plates, one of them, 
who was a tenor, sang baritone and the 
natural baritone, through a similar change, 
became a basso. The teeth were the only 
things false in their make-up, however, 
for each strove to serve the other with a 
fidelity worthy of David and Jonathan. 
One stormy day the tenor, in fording a rag- 
ing river up to his arm-pits and trying to 
lift his gun clear with one hand and his 
blanket with the other, raised his voice to 
encourage his bunkie, when: his set of teeth 
slipped its moorings and was swept away 
in the flood. After that the two were too 
sad to sing and one had to wait patiently 
for the other to masticate his meal before 
he could borrow the teeth for similar ser- 
vice. 

The Sirota Crowds 


Never has the Auditorium more strikingly 
demonstrated its popular function as a 
palace of the people than on the occasion 
of the concerts by Sirota, the Jewish cantor 
of Moscow. They came from the congested 
quarters in battalions and they thronged 
the house to its capacity and crowded the 
stage. They were unstinted in expressing 
their appreciation of the music of the or- 
thodox church that the famous tenor sings 
so brilliantly and so feelingly. It may be 
dangerous to deal with matters of faith 
and doctrine in a drama; but, when it 
comes to music, the venture is invariably 
successful; certainly the appeal in this case 
was wonderfully successful. Clarence 
Eddy is one of the greatest organists in the 
world, and Mme. La Salle-Rabinoff is one 
of the American coloratura singers to be 
reckoned with, but neither excited the in- 
terest that centered in this singer of the 
centuries-old music of his race. 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the distinguished 
Russian contralto, and a member of the 
Boston Opera, recently appeared here be- 
fore the Standard Club in a sketch written 
especially for ‘her. 

Herman Devries, the operatic coach, has 
written numerous songs, one of which, 
“Bonjour, Suzon,” was presented last week 
with success by the distinguished French 
tenor, Charles Dalmorés, before the Cymryl 
Club of Philadelphia. 

Silvio Scionti, of the American Con- 
servatory faculty, played the Liszt E Flat 


Concerto with the Minneapolis Orchestra 
last Sunday. 

Dorothy and Esther Swainson, recently 
of Paris, gave a Debussy lecture-recital last 
Thursday evening in the Sherwood School 
in the Fine Arts Building. 

The Chicago Conservatory of Music has 
arranged for a Summer session in its dra- 
matic department at Mackinaw Island dur- 
ing July and August. The Conservatory 
will temporarily shift its headquarters 
there and give a Summer course for those 
who wish to study music. 

Walter Spry’s pupils gave an interesting 
recital in the club rooms of the Fine Arts 
Building last Friday evening. 


To Sing ‘“‘Walrus and Carpenter” 


Dean Peter C. Lutkin has started re- 
hearsals of the chorus of 1,500 school chil- 
dren for the North Shore Musical Festival 
of Evanston, to be given the last week in 
May. The cantata entitled “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter,” music by Perry E. 
Fletcher, will be the novelty. 

Mary Wood Chase, who recently re- 
turned from a very successful recital tour, 
gave an interesting recital at her school in 
the Fine Arts Building last Saturday morn- 
ing, introducing Lillian Smerling, Emma 
Menke, Grace Sieberling, Amando Jorgen- 
son and Mabel Paul. 

Charles Lurvey, formerly accompanist 
for George Hamlin, has been engaged in 
similar capacity for the Spring concert tour 
of Mme. Gadski. 

Nina Bolmar, soprano, has returned from 
a concert tour through Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Although many delays 
were encountered in travel she managed to 
keep all of her engagements. 

Ella Kolar, contralto, a pupil of Mme. 
Justine Wegener of the Bush Temple Con- 
servatory, scored a success as the soloist 
of last Sunday’s Turner Hall concert, sing- 
ing the aria from “Der Freischiitz” and a 
group of German folk songs. 

Adolph Muhlmann, of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, is conducting re- 
hearsals of the “Flying Dutchman,” which 
will be presented by his opera class later 
this season. 

David Duggan, the Chicago tenor, has 
declined an offer from the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra for a protracted tour, be- 
cause his duties with the Savage operatic 
organization will not permit his acceptance. 

Thomas Lewis, baritone, and Gertrude 
Consuelo Bates, violinist, gave a concert at 
the Auditorium recital hall last Tuesday 
evening. 

One of Harold Henry’s gifted pupils, 
Helen Broeuman, gave a piano recital in 
Baldwin Hall last Wednesday evening, 
playing compositions of Brahms, Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn and Chopin in a style 
highly creditable to herself and _ her 
teacher. Jeanette Alexander, soprano, pu- 
pil of Hans Schroeder, furnished the vocal 
features. 

Emil Liebling gave a Schumann, Chopin 
and Beethoven program before his class in 
Kimball Hall last Sunday afternoon. The 
Chopin group was particularly interesting. 

Jennie F. W. Johnson, contralto, is home 
after a most successful series of recitals in 
St. Louis. Mrs. E. E. Frohman accom- 
panied her. 

Mrs. W. C. Scoffield, successor to the late 
Arturo Mareschalchi, and his assistant for 
five years, gave a song program in her 
studio in Kimball Hall last Tuesday eve- 
ning. It was made up entirely of arias 
from “La Bohéme,” “Carmen,” “Faust,”’ 
“Traviata,” “Gioconda” and “Lohengrin.” 

Joseph Habada, a young Bohemian vio- 
linist, who recently returned to his home in 
this city, after a long stay in Prague, will 
organize a quartet for chamber music work 
this Summer. 

Mme. Berdice Blye, recently returned 
from a successful short tour through -II- 
linois, achieved particular success in Ma- 
comb. She gave the MacDowell So- 
nata and several other numbers of the 
great American composer with signal suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. Stacey Williams, the Kimball Hall 
vocal teacher, is devoting two days a week, 
Mondays and Wednesdays, to her classes 
there, spending the remainder of the time 
receiving pupils at her home on the North 
Shore. She recently acquired a fine electric 
touring car and is anticipating some jour- 
neys of length this Summer. She _ will 
probably not go abroad. 


Declines European Conservatory Directorship 


Paul Stoye, pianist and member of the. 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College, 
was last week offered the directorship of 
the Neustadt Conservatory in Rhineland. 
Germany. Mr. Stoye notified the director. 
Dr. Hafgren, that he had no intention of 
leaving America. He expects to spend the 
coming Summer, however, in Germany, It- 


aly and France, but will return in the Fall 
to resume his duties here. 

A recent concert given by the Chicago 
Choral Club in Oak Park enlisted thirty 
young people, who displayed admirable 
tone, drill and shading in response to Hugh 
Anderson’s careful leadership. This genial 
basso plainly dominated the concert and 
was particularly effective in his own solo 
work. The solos of Dwight A. Andrus 
Cook were also warmly received, as was 
the violin playing of G. Glenn Whitlock, 
with J. Van Grove at the piano. 

“An evening with Liszt” was given at the 
MacBurney Studios Thursday evening by 
Grace Brune Marcusson, soprano, and 
Leonard Lahey, pianist, with William 
Lester, accompanist. 

Last week Marion Green received a note 
from J. Powell Jones, conductor of the 
Harmonic Club of Cleveland as follows: 
“Allow me to thank you most sincerely for 
your splendid work in ‘Elijah’ at the Hip- 
podrome for the Harmonic Club on Febru- 
ary 18. For a director to feel that he has 
the assistance of an artist so well equipped 
for the part as you proved yourself to be 
is not only satisfaction but a source of 
joy as well.” Frequently people under the 
inspiration of concerts make compliments, 
but they seldom take pains to sit down 
and write about it a fortnight afterward. 
_Helen Buckley Lee, soprano, gave a mu- 
sicale in Evanston last week, accompanied 
by Mildred Van Inwegen. Her first group 
included antiques from Italian, Scotch, 
Irish, English and French Canadian music. 
Following this and a French group she gave 
a brilliant rendition of the aria from Puc- 
cini’s “Madama _ Butterfly,” “One Fine 
Day” and the song that Carl Busch ded- 
icated to her, “Gently Swaying.” <A group 
of modern English songs completed a 
charming program. 

Lyravina Votaw, contralto, returned last 
week from a successful tour through the 
Middle West. She was soloist and accom- 
panist with a mixed quartet, which was 
commended for its a capella work wher- 
ever it appeared. 

Luella Chilson Ohrman gave a recital last 
Monday night before the Woman’s Club at 
Rockford, Ill. She will appear as soloist in 
this city with the Minneapolis Orchestra on 
March 21. 


A new member of the musical colony, 
Thomas Lewis, possessing a pleasing per- 
sonality and a good baritone voice, gave a 
song recital last Tuesday evening in Audi- 


torium Recital Hall. He had his best suc- 
cess in several songs by Daniel Protheroe, 
with whom he has been associated. 

The North End Club Chorus, under the 
direction of Herbert Alden Seymour, gave 
Godden-Blair’s “Bells of Elfarnie” last 
Monday, attracting a large and well pleased 
audience. CHARLES E. NIxon. 





BLANCHE GOODE’S RECITAL 





Pupil of Leschetizky and Alexander 
Lambert Plays in New York 


Blanche Goode, a young pupil of Lesche- 
tizky and of Alexander Lambert, appeared 
in a piano recital at the Lyceum Theater, 
New York, on March 5, assisted by Michel 
Sciapiro, violinist. In addition to her thor- 
ough technical equipment the young pianist 
has the advantage of an ingratiating per- 
sonality. 

Her opening numbers were Haydn’s 
Variations in F Minor and a Rigaudon by 
Raff. In the second group the contrasting 
moods of Schumann’s “Des Abends” and 
the Brahms Rhapsodie, No. 2, op. 79, dis- 
played the pianistic light-and shade of 
which Miss Goode has splendid command. 
With a Lambert Etude and the Rubinstein 
Staccato she brought the program to a 
brrilliant close. 

Mr. Sciapiro appeared to especial advan- 
tage in the first movement of the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto. His other numbers in- 
cluded the Dvorak Humoresque and Sme- 
tana’s “Aus der Heimath.” a. oe &. 





George Henschel Is in His Prime, Says 
Manager M. H. Hanson 


“Owing to erroneous statements given 
out by his competitors the impression 
seems to be entertained in some quarters 
that the work of George Henschel, the 
eminent /ieder singer, who will tour Amer- 
ica next season under my management is 
passé,’ declared M. H. Hansen, the New 
York manager, the other day. 

“The truth of the matter is, Mr. Hen- 
schel is in the prime of condition, physi- 
cally and artistically. Never before has 
his art created so much favorable comment 
as it does now. His voice is fresh and his 
interpretations are still the perfection of 
artistry. I am convinced that his concerts 
in the United States will constitute one of 
the most noteworthy features of next sea- 
son’s music.” 











brilliant technical accomplishment. 


approval. 














ciation of tone shading. 
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to the ear. 


KATHERINE LIVELY 





HANS LETZ 


Critical Comment on His Appearance with the Thomas Orchestra 
on January 26, 1912 


CHICAGO NEWS, January 27.—The soloist was Hanz Letz, the concertmeister of 
the great organization, who has won honor in its ranks as a leader of ensemble 
and is equal to gathering new distinction as a solvist. 
“Scottish Fantasie” for exploitation and gave it in finished and appealing fashion 
with beautiful tone of moving quality and sureness of execution allied to 
The several movements were sufficiently 
well differentiated to hold the attention of the audience and win its unstinted 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, January 27.—The 

TF “Scotch Fantasie” is not devoid of material 

s: that lends itself to temperamental exploita- 

tion. 

with technical accuracy and unvaried tonal 
sweetness. 


THE INTER OCEAN, January 27.—Mr. 
Letz made an excellent impression. His 
playing was the best he has given us as 
a soloist. 
ing taken on new beauty in timbre and 
larger range in dynamics. 
tion was closely in sympathy with the 
moods of this peculiar composition, and his 
technic showed to its best advantage. Mr. 
Letz possesses a remarkable stacatto, his 
phrasing was admirable and his ‘double 
stopping”’ in the passages in thirds espe- 
cially accurate. 


CHICAGO EXAMINER, January 27.—Mr. Letz gave evidence of a fluent 
technic, of refined tone and musical conception. * * * 





EVENING JOURNAL, January 27.—His tone is clear and of good quality and 
carrying power. * * * Everything about it was well conceived and in good 
taste. He displayed a wholly admirable technical equipment. 





CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD, January 27.—Mr. Letz, the orchestra’s concert- 
meister, played Bruch’s ‘Scottish Fantasie’ for violin with admirable skill. 
. His tone is of moving quality, and when joined to the performer’s 
brilliance of execution there resulted a performance that gave true pleasure 
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AGAIN THE UNIQUE “ CARMEN ” OF CALVE 





Two Performances at Boston Opera Reveal Still the Genius of the 
Great Artist but Little Dimmed by the Years—The Superb 
“Dalila” of Gerville-Réache—Maria Gay’s Debut as “ Charlotte ”’ 


in Boston’s First ‘‘ Werther ”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 3, 1912. 


MMA CALVE has returned and is 
again the talk of the town. She sud- 
denly appeared in Boston with the explana- 
tion of a prospected tour in the West and 
some real estate that required looking after. 
She appeared as Carmen at the matinée of 
February 24 and packed the house to the 
rafters. Her singing of the music was a 
most grateful reminder of other days, and 
for those who heard the famous singer for 
the first time her performance again af- 
forded a revelation of what can be done 
with a great part by a great artist. Mme. 
Calveé’s figure, alas! has developed since her 
last operatic appearance in Boston in 1904. 
Her features are heavier. And yet, in her 
facial expression and often in her acting 
necessarily less vivid than of yore, there is 
the unquenchable fire of genius, and she re- 
mains, when she sings as she chose to sing 
at that matinée performance, nearly incom- 
parable in her vocal delivery. 

The successive stages of Calvé’s Carmen 
are well remembered and described by those 
who were privileged to watch her career 
from the time of her American début, and 
by these authoritative individuals it is gen- 
erally considered that her performances in 
the role deteriorated as time went by, as 
the singer, who was anxious to sing in 
other parts, became spoiled and fretted by 
the popular craze over her Carmen and by 
the persistent demands of her managers, 
which compelled her to sing as the heroine 
of Bizet’s work till she never wished to in- 
terpret the part again. At her first appear- 
ance this season Mme. Calve again sang 
as she did in the fine old days, and the 
public was there to applaud her most ap- 
preciatively. The tribute she received must 
have been welcome, and it was justified by 
her performance. 

In some moments, as the card _ scene, 
Mme. Calvé’s coloring of her tones, her 
really wonderful enunciation and the abso- 
lute identification of the musical phrase 
with the dramatic thought—these things 
constituted a lesson for the younger gen- 
eration of music-students and music-lovers. 
\bove all there was the personality of the 
singer. It would be felt if she came upon 
the stage and hid behind a pillar. Yester- 
day evening Mme. Calvé again sang as 
Carmen and now she was capricious to a 
fault, here and there superbly dramatic, as 
in the final scene, and again apparently ut- 
terly careless as to whether she did or did 
not fill the requirements of the part. And 
she often sang sharp and was generally the 
Calvé whom the dear American public had 
hadgered and lowered in her artistic stand 
ards. However, there was the wonderful 
woman, there was a remarkable voice, and 
an artist who could do what she would with 
the rdle. The public came, listened breath- 
lessly and applauded with exceeding hearti- 
ness whenever it had the opportunity, re- 
maining, even, to give more tribute to the 
singer after the last act, standing still to 
applaud for some minutes before the mad 
rush for coats, rubbers, trolley cars and 
taxicabs. 

[he last week has had other features of 
unusual and pronounced interest. On Mon- 
day Mary Garden returned to the kingdom 
of the cod, singing for the first time this 
season in Boston as Marguerite in “Faust.” 
She was less interesting in the part than 
last year, although she sings the music sur- 
prisingly well, for Miss Garden was not in 
the vein. With her were Mr. Clément, as 
Faust; Rothier, whose Mep/ustopheles 1s 
his best role, who acted and sang with un- 
common conviction, and who was justly ap- 
plauded after his song, “The Calf of Gold”’; 
Jean Riddez as Valentine, Madeleine d’Ol- 
ige as Siebel. 

Jeanne Gerville-Réache, singing for the 
lirst time with the Boston Opera Company 
and for the first time in Boston as Dalila, 
was the feature of the performance of 
“Samson et Dalila” on Wednesday evening, 
the 27th. Giovanni Zenatello was the Sam- 
son, and there are few tenors now on the 
/peratic stage who can sing the music so 
well. Mme. Gerville-Réache’s impersonation 
was one long to be remembered. First there 
was the quality of the voice itself—there is 
no voice like it. The wonderful richness 
ind depth of the lower tones, the sensuous, 
elemental appeal of the voice, precisely the 
voice of such a woman as the great woman 
f Sorek. And Mme. Gerville-Réache is 


mistress of the art of song, while her action 
and her appearance were in themselves 
testimonial to her artistic skill, and revela- 
tion of the soul of the magnificent and 
compelling heroine whom even the savior 
of a people might not resist. Mr. Zenatello 
was in excellent voice and both of these 
artists covered themselves with glory. 


On Friday night Massenet’s “Werther” 
was sung for the first time in Boston. The 
cast, as regarded the principal, was as fol- 
lows: Charlotte, Maria Gay; Werther, Ed- 
mond Clément; Albert, Jean Riddez: So- 
phie, Madeleine d’Olige; the Bailiff, Léon 
Rothier. Mr. Caplet conducted with ex- 
ceptional success. It is easy to see why the 
opera has not been widely popular in this 
country. In the first place it is not highly 
dramatic, with the exception of the third 
act. It is an opera of one sentiment, and 
almost of one mood. There is little variety 
of incident or dramatic or musical contrast. 
The piece is ‘ustl esteemed and has a very 


general appeal, however, because of its 
beautiful, tender, albeit sentimental melo- 
dies, its delightful orchestration, and finally 
the truly stirring third act. But it is 
primarily a piece for a small theater, 
smaller even than the Boston Opera House. 

Mme. Gay sang for the first time, I be- 
lieve, as Charlotte, with much intelligence 
and a total absence of those qualities which 
she shows in such an abundant measure in 
Carmen—qualities which would, of course, 
be utterly discordant with Massenet’s her- 
oine, but which it would have been difficult 
to believe that she could be so successful 
in obliterating. For the part of Carmen. 
as she plays it, is Maria Gav herself. The 
role of Charlotte is far from Mme. Gay’s 
own enthusiasm, heartiness, impulsiveness, 
and the more credit to her that she was so 
fortunately contained, and that she ex- 
pressed emotion so convincingly, with so 
little false show. She sang the letter scene 
with true dramatic force, and in this scene 
the quality of her full, heavy voice stood 
her in good stead against passages of heavy 
orchestration. Mr. Clément is an ideal 
Werther as well as Des Grieux in “Ma- 
non.” His is the voice, the style, the pre- 
cise sort of sensibility for the réle. He 
was welcomed enthusiastically. The other 
minor parts were taken capably. In spite 
of the undramatic character of the work 
its Boston premiere was fairly successful. 

OLIN Downes. 





EDITH THOMPSON WINS 
NEW LAURELS IN BOSTON 


Pianist Displays High Attainments as 
Soloist with Musical Art 
Club 


Boston, March 5.—Edith Thompson, the 
talented pianist, who recently gave a re- 
cital of exceptional merit in Jordan Hall, 
and who numbers among her other suc- 





cesses of the season an appearance as so 





—Photo by Marceau, Boston 


Edith Thompson, the Accomplished 


Boston Pianist 


loist with the Kneisel Quartet in Brooklyn, 

this being her seventh with this organiza- 
tion—was soloist at the sixth concert of 
the Musical Art Club last Thursday morn- 
ing, her program including the following 


solos: “Le Vent,’ C. V. Alkan; Gavotte, 
Gluck; “Poissons d’Or,” Debussy; Valse, 
Chopin. She played also the Dvorak 


“Dumky” trio in company with Mrs. Sy- 
monds, violinist, and Carl Barth, ’cellist of 
the Boston Symphony. 

Miss Thompson’s first number was played 
with fine artistry and the Debussy composi- 
tion, so full of technical difficulties, was 
played with an ease that denoted her abso 
lute command of the piano’s resources. 
In the Dvorak trio, with violin and ’cello, 
she also distinguished herself. The alter- 
nate predominance of each instrument in 
the first and second movements was 
brought out clearly and distinctly. 

In all respects Miss Thompson’s per 
formance was equally as brilliant as at her 
recital earlier in the season, when her pro- 
gram included MacDowell’s “Sonata Trag- 
ica,” and numbers by Brahms, Bach and 
Liszt. She was complimented especially in 
her performance of the MacDowell Sonata 
for the fine warmth of her tone and for 
the enthusiasm and power which a woman 
pianist rarely attains. ae me, 4 


HENSEL’S FAREWELL 
TO THE METROPOLITAN 


Makes Last Appearance as One of 
Notable Array of Soloists at 
Sunday Concert 
Four extra rows of chairs were placed 
above the orchestra pit at the Metropolitan 
concert last Sunday night and there was 
scarcely a vacant seat in the house, while 
the standing very 
There was unstinted applause, for the work 


room was crowded. 


of the soloists was admirable and no one 
would ever have dreamed that such a thing 
as a “no encore’ rule was supposed to be 
in force at this house. The soloists were 
Heinrich Hensel, Alma Gluck, Henriette 
Wakefield, Pasquale Amato, Riccardo Mar- 
tin, Herbert Witherspoon and Carlos Sal 
zedo. Mr. Hensel made his last appear 
ance for the season at this concert. Ile 
gave Meyerbeer’s “O Paradiso” with good 
effect and then Siegmund’s “Love Song” 
as an encore. Alma Gluck sang the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust” with exquisite 
tonal beauty and great charm and followed 
this up by the colorature show piece, “Lo 
Hear the Gentle Lark.” She sang this 
well, too, though colorature does not bring 
ovt her best qualities. Mr. Amato did “Eri 
tu” from “Masked Ball” in noble fashion 
and then fairly brought down the house by 
singing the “Carmen” Toreador Song as 
an encore. No doubt Mr. Amato would 
make a first-class Escamillo should the 
Metropolitan ever decide to present “Car- 
men” on its own initiative. 

Another “Carmen” excerpt—the Flower 
Song—was sung by Riccardo Martin, who 
was at his very best and who further de- 
lighted his audience by supplementing this 
with an aria from “Tosca.” Mr. Wither- 
spoon gave emphatic pleasure with an air 
from Haydn's “Seasons.” Henriette Wake- 
field sang Hildach’s “Der Lenz,” Worrell’s 
“Lullaby” and Maclayden’s “Spring Sing 
ing.” Opera-goers have not been granted 
an adequate opportunity of realizing the 
extent of the rare gifts of this young 
mezzo-soprano. She is possessed of an 
exceptionally fresh and beautiful voice and 
her singing of these three songs last Sun- 
day showed marked intelligence and con- 
siderable musical feeling. Mme. Wakefield 
is assuredly an artist worthy of greater 
opportunities than have fallen to her share. 

A good rendering of the “Lucia” sex- 
tet by Mmes. Gluck and Wakefield and 
Messrs. Martin, Amato, Witherspoon and 
ada was another feature of the evening. 
Carlos Salzedo played several harp num- 
bers with no little skill and the orchestra 
under Mr. Pasternack presented admirably 
the “Freischiitz” Overture, the introduc 
tion to the third act of “Lohengrin” and 
Martucci’s “Nocturne.” Hm. F. FF, 


Brilliant Piano Recital at Peabody Con- 
servatory 





3ALTIMORE, March 4.—Emmanuel Wad, 
pianist of the Peabody Conservatory faculty, 
gave a fine recital at the conservatory last 
Friday afternoon, opening with the Bee 
thoven Sonata in C Major, op. 53, which 
was followed by the Paderewski Variations 
and Fugue in A Minor; two caprices by 
Scarlatti, arranged bv Mr. Wad and played 
by request; two Chopin numbers, and con- 
cluding with Glazaunow’s Sonata in I 
Minor, op. 75. There were several encores 
in response to enthusiastic demands. 


W. J. R. 


BRADY PUPILS SCORE 
SUCCESS IN CONCERT 


Scene from “Bohéme” and Varied Song 
Program Presented with High 
Degree of Skill 
The students and professional pupils of 
S. William Brady united in a musicale in 
One of the 
“La Bohéme,” 


New York on February 26. 
features was a scene from 
in which the parts were excellently sung by 
Gertrude Schwartz, Olive Robertson, Lyn- 
don Law and Maurice Cowen. Of further 





S. William Brady, Voice Teacher of 
New York 


interest were two songs by Marion Bauer, 
“Nocturne” and the “Red Man’s Requiem,” 
which were sung by Siegfried Philip with 
the composer at the piano. 

One of the individual successes of the 
evening was scored by Hilda Goodman with 
Schumann’s “Intermezzo” and the “Nir- 
vana” of Hervey. Rose Laurent displayed 
a strong soprano in arias from “Aida” and 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue.” Mrs 
Blanche King Arnold sang a recitative and 
air from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” with 
repose and sympathetic ease. Mrs. Frank 
Smithson made a_ pleasing appeal in 
Cowen’s “Snowflakes” and “A Summer 
Night’ by Goring-Thomas. Other numbers 
artistically sung were the “Deux Ber 
gerettes” of Weckerlin by Mrs. Herbert A 
Morgan and two modern French songs by 
Gertrude Newcombe. 

Olive Ulrich, one of Mr. Brady’s pupils, 
is winning success as one of the principals 
with Marie Cahill in “The Opera Ball,” and 
Lysa Graham is playing one of the leading 
roles in “The Kiss Waltz.” Ira Lyndon 
Law is touring with the production of “A 
Persian Garden.” Rubv Leyser sang at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on February 27 and at 
the St. Regis on March 2 with Siegfried 
Philip. 

Many of Mr. Brady’s former pupils are 
continuing their studies in Europe, among 
them being Miriam: Ardini, studying with 
Guagni in Milan, Grace Breen and Mrs 
John Drake at Florence with Lombardi, 
and Mrs. Edna Floyd Brenton and Elinor 
Kaiser with King Clark in Berlin. 


PIANO-VIOLIN RECITAL 


Stojowski and Argiewicz Join Forces 
for the Second New York 
Appearance 
The second joint recital of Sigismond 


Stojowski, pianist, and Arthur Argiewicz, 
violinist, was given before a large audience 
at the MacDowell Club, New York, last 
Monday evening. The two artists were 
heard together in César Franck’s A Major 
Violin Sonata and another sonata in the 
same key by Gabriel Fauré. In addition 
to these Mr. Stojowski was heard in a 
group of piano soli comprising Pierné’s 
“Reverie,” Dubois’s “Les Abeilles,’ Die 
mer’s “Orientale” and Godard’s “En Route,” 
while Mr. Argiewicz gave Saint-Saéns’s 
“Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso.” 
Mr. Stojowski played his share of the 
program with all the finesse and artistry 
of which he is a master, and he was liber 
ally applauded for his sole numbers. In 
the César Franek sonata Mr. Argiewicz 
made a better impression than he created 
at the previous recital, playing with more 
warmth and a much better tone, though his 
(| string is still coarse and rasping. 
m.F.F 


Flonzaley Quartet in Boston 


Boston, March 4.—In its concert here on 
the 20th the Flonzaley Quartet played with 
its customary finish and beauty of tone in 
music by Haydn, Beethoven and Glazou 
now Q. D. 
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VIENNA PLANS A GREAT FESTIVAL 















Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Austria, Ploosigasse 6 (IV.), 
February 22, 1912. 


THE. VIENNA Festival Music Week 
will begin on June 21 and the pro- 
gram may be regarded as definitely settled. 





Week’s Program Intended to Glorify Austria as Cradle of Classic 
Symphonic and Dramatic Music—Memorial to Bruckner Unveiled 


follows: Two productions at the Hofoper, 
“Figaro’s Marriage,” on June 21, and 
“Dalibor,” by Smetana,.on June 22, with 
Eric Schmedes in the title role, a work 
not brought out for many years and which 
will be entirely newly staged; Franz Schu- 
bert, Mass in E flat major, with the Sing- 
















































































verein under Conductor Schalk; first Phil- 


: ighggr arn harmonic concert, Haydn Symphony, Ninth 
ments has been careful to give this “Vienna Symphony, by Gustav Mahler, original 


Music Week” a thoroughly Austrian char- performance from the manuscript, conduc- 
acter, meant to show in first-class per- tor, Bruno Walter; second Philharmonic 
formances that Austria is not only the very Concert, Fourth Symphony by Brahms, 


: A ; Ninth Symphony by Bruckner, conductor, 
cradle of classic symphonic and dramatic Arthur Nikisch; third Philharmonic vefein = 
music, but that from Haydn’s day to most 


cert, Gluck’s overture to “Iphigenia 1m 
recent times this music has attained great- Aulis,” with the finale by Richard Wagner, 
est organic perfection on Austrian soil. 


Mozart’s Symphony in three movements, 
The festival concerts are further intended Beethoven's Ninth, conductor, Felix Wein- 
to prove that many great and famous com- 


gartner; vocal concert, folk-song in Aus- 
tria (Wiener Mannergesangverein, Schu- 
posers of the present day have lived, bertbund, Singverein and others, conducted 
worked and had a first hearing in Vienna 
—Schubert, Beethoven, Bruckner, Brahms 


by the several leaders) ; in addition instru- 
mental and vocal compositions by Mozart 
and Gustav Mahler, while the Slavic music 
of Austria will be represented by Dvorak 


(“Magic Flute”), songs by Schubert, Hugo 
Wolf, Dvorak; “Coronation Mass,” by 
Liszt, in the Hofburg chapel; the week to 
and Smetana. The very fountain-head of be concluded by an out-of-door festival 
all musical composition, the folk-song with bands playing works by Lanner and 
such as the various nations of Austria 
have produced, will be illustrated on a par- 
ticular evening set apart for the purpose, 


Strauss. 
and in this direction industrious research 
work is already being done. Most closely 
related to the folk-song, Strauss will be 
given a place with his dance composi- 
tions. Operas by Mozart and Smetana will 
fit naturally into the frame, and it has 
been further arranged that the most promi- 
nent of Vienna’s musical bodies, both in- 
strumental and vocal, shall take part in the 
performances. All this will go to make up 
a program which perhaps no other city in 
the world can provide from its own treas- 


ures and performers. 
The order of the 


| The committee entrusted with the arrange- 


Memorial to Bruckner 


A memorial to Anton Bruckner was re- 
cently unveiled in the Vienna University 
and to celebrate the occasion the Concert- 
verein, under Ferdinand Lowe, arranged a 
concert at the Grosser Musikvereins Saal 
which enthusiastic Brucknerites crowded to 
the doors despite the unfavorable afternoon 
hour. The master’s Seventh Symphony 
was wonderfully rendered under Conductor 
Lowe, who had been Bruckner’s pupil and 
ardent pioneer. The adagio in this beauti- 
ful work was by Bruckner himself desig- 
nated as a requiem for Wagner, though 
written four months before the great com- 
poser’s death. Perhaps it was a presenti- 
ment. It is of surpassing impressiveness, 
and after the close of the brilliant rendering 


performances is as tempestuous applause ensued. 














STOKRKOWSKI 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in Chicago 


Chicago had the pleasure of an introduction to a most aistinguished 
young artist yesterday at'ternoon at the concert of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, when a tall, slender gentieman, in appearance 
much under thirty years of age, stepped onto the conductor's stand 
in Orchestra Hail. It required but the first chords of Beethoven's 
‘‘EHgmont’’ overture to know that we had to deal with an crchestra 
and a master of men. Mr. Leopold Stokowski is distinctly a_ per- 
sonality, one with a will that grips you at once, while all that he 
does is with the of a man sure of himself, with imagination, 
and the authority of a leader. 

The concert was a pleasure all the 
a surprise as well, since knowing how recently the organization had 
been tormed under the directorship of a new man, we were not pre- 
pared tor such characterful playing. It is a young institution, a tact 
you cannot but notice as you run your eyes over the men while waiting 
for the conductor to appear, young not only in its years of existence 
this we understand is the third season—but young in the personnel, 
which is especially emphasized when Mr. Stokowski comes forward. 
of conductors, who use an orchestra for the ex- 
sression of their own personal feeling for music, and his interpretation was electric in its intensity. 
What he feels reaches to his inmost fiber, and these men respond to his temperament with an en- 
thusiasm that holds you fast every moment. 

His beat-is curious; the men must have learned to understand him, but of what he desires 
there is not the least doubt, even though his manner of handling the stick be unusual. At times 
he is almost without visible motion; then he begins to draw the tone out of them with an emotional 
intensity which runs all through his body, though he is never physically demonstrative, but tense, 
rigid, ; incisive, with a force of purpose that drags from the men the quality that shall express his 
meaning. 

He is a colorist rather than a formalist; he feels the mood, the psychic sense of the thing, not 
the outward form, and he paints with a palette spread thick with the most vivid hues, but there is 
always meaning and purpose back of it. At the close of the first movement of the Tschaikowsky 
Symphony, No. 5, that wail of the celli and double basses came with a poignancy, a bitterness of 
spirit crying in revolt, that we have never heard before frem these ponderous instruments. It was 
Russian, with that appeal that only a soul in agony could voice, and only a man with a heart 
could make audible to our ears. 

The second movement was wonderful in feeling, strongly individualized, yet all woven together 
in firm texture, with the French horn, the obee and the celli especially noticeable for beauty of tone 
in the midst of the passion of the music. The valse did not have the same distinction to our ears. 
for Mr. Stokowski has not as yet the elasticity in his feeling that quite brings out the curve of a 
sustained melody. Short, intense phrases. he gives with tremendous vitality, great sonority and 
wide variation in shading. but the grace cf melody suffers somewhat from an angularity in thought 
due perhaps to concentration of his mind on dramatic utterance. He feels so deeply the passionate 
ery wrung from Tschaikowsky’s soul that he cannot quite bring himself to the expression of the 
charm of melodic curve with joy in the beauty for its own sake.—Karleton Hackett in the Chicago 
Evening Post. , 
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way through, and so:sething of 








Leopold Stokowski. 
Mr. Stokowski is altogether of the modern race 
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The recent benefit concert of the German 
Aid Society was made particularly attrac- 
tive by the participation of a number of 
artists who had sung last summer at the 
Bayreuth performances; in fact, the con- 
cert was designated in the announcements 
as “Bayreuther Abend.” The sold-out house 
and enthusiastic plaudits of the plainly well 
pleased audience again proved that, despite 
the critics, Wagner may be enjoyed in the 
concert hall also. All the now so familiar 
selections from his various operas were 
beautifully sung by Frau Lilly Hafgren- 
Waag—the Evchen of Bayreuth— by Wal- 
ter Soomer and Walter Kirchhoff. 

The last Gesellschafts concert presented 
two novelties, “The Nuns,” by Max Reger, 
and “Omar Khayyam,” by Granville Ban- 
tock. The former bears a distinctly religi- 
ous stamp, portraying the timid yet ardent 
longing of the young nuns for their celes- 
tial bride-groom. The rather lengthy com- 
position was excellently rendered, but did 
not produce too favorable an impression. 
The Persian “Rubaiyat,” which Granville 
Bantock has set to music, consists of three 
parts, the first of which was given here. 
This alone occupied two hours in the pro- 
duction, without pause. The merits of the 
work are known and its rendering under 
Conductor Franz Schalk with the Sing- 
verein was impressive. The solo parts given 
to The Poet, The Beloved and The Philos- 
opher were finely sung by Rudolf Ritter, 
Flore Kalbeck and Thomas Denys. The 
pessimistic tone of these quatrains by a 
Persian who died about a thousand years 
ago is depressing; the familiar Fitzgerald 
version has been well rendered into Ger- 
man by Karl Lafite. 


Clara Butt’s Recital 


England again invaded the same hall a 
few evenings later through one of its most 
famous singers, Clara Butt, who gave her 
first concert in Vienna on Monday evening. 
With her came her husband, Kennerly 
Rumford, who occupied a large part of the 
program, and the accompanist, Harold 
Craxton. Rarely is a voice as powerful and 
organ-like in quality heard as is that of 
Clara Butt, and she had won her hearers 
after her first number, the “Divinités du 
Styx” from Gluck’s “Alceste.” Prominent 
in a box was Mrs. Cahier, who cordially 
congratulated her fellow artist after the 
concert. Mr. Rumford was pleasing in his 
renderings. 

At another song recital it was a pleasure 
once again to hear Paul Schmedes, an art- 
ist of extremely fine feeling who carries 
warmth into everything he sings, be it 
Lieder by Hugo Wolf, by Brahms, or by 
Marx. A highly appreciative audience ac- 
corded him enthusiastic applause. 

Two enjoyable evenings at the same hall, 
the Bosendorfer Saal, were afforded by 
Tilly Koenen. For the first of these, her 
program was made up entirely of Brahms 
and Richard Strauss music, for the second 
she chose a number of quaint Dutch nurs- 
ery songs by Katharina von Rennes. Schu- 
bert, Reger and Debussy made up the rest 
of the highly interesting program, rendered 
in the charming manner of this artist, now 
well known. in America also. 

Johannes Messchaert in his three recent 
song recitals proved that he is still one of 
the very best Lieder singers of the day. His 
art is so finished, his capacity to convey 
to the hearer the deepest meaning of a 
song so great, that to listen to him is al- 
ways a treat, though unfortunately illness 
sometimes prevents a full display of voice. 
One of his evenings was devoted solely to 
Brahms, another to Schubert. Two other 
song recitals now looked to are by Marcella 
Sembrich, to take place on the 26th, and 
Lucille Marcel, announced for March 8. 


Some New American Talent 
It was pleasant to greet once again in 
Vienna the well known piano pedagogue of 
3erlin, Howard Wells, who came hither 
last week to have a pupil of his play for 


Leschetizky. This pupil, Arthur Howell 
Wilson, of Philadelphia, who has been 
studying with Mr. Wells for some time 


past, had already won reputation as a play- 
er in his native city, where he is also a 
student at college. Incidentally to his music 
in Berlin, the fascination of which holds 
him there, he is keeping up with his college 
course at home. From that city comes re- 
port of the successful appearance of an- 
other Leschetizky pupil, Nathan Fryer. Of 
the Godowsky Meisterschule, the Imperial 
Royal Academy of Music is sending to play 
at concerts in Berlin and in London six of 
its best pupils, and among these six are 
two Americans, Rebecca Davidson, of 





Pittsburgh, and Margery Church, of Bos- 
ton. Godowsky at his latest concert, which 
took place on the 11th, played a new com- 
position of his own entitled “Walzer- 
masken,” twenty-four tone phantasies writ- 
ten in three-quarter time, a difficult work 
replete with deep thought and highly inter- 
esting. 

On the 26th, ‘the Virginian, John Powell, 
will give a concert at which he will produce 
for the first time his latest composition, 
Variations and a Double Fugue on a 
Theme by F. C. Hahr. 

At a recent concert of the Concert Verein 
the piano virtuoso, Raoul Pugno, played 
Beethoven’s E Flat Major Concerto with 
great clearness and sonority of tone. It 
was a novelty in these days to see the music 
before him on the piano. The youthful 
and highly gifted pianist Georg Szell, who 
was heard here as child prodigy some five 
years ago, proved in his recent concert to 
have more than kept the promise of that 
time. Despite his fifteen years he is al- 
ready a mature artist, and the G minor 
Rhapsody by Brahms has rarely been played 
with greater seriousness and plastic tone 
formation: He appeared as composer like- 
wise in a concerted work which he played 
with the excellent Rosé Quartet. It seems 
a natural fault that in this well constructed 
Quintet the young composer should have 
given the piano too much prominence. 

At the Hofoper a famous company of 
Russian dancers is holding the stage on 
several evenings of this week. Director 
Gregor has gone to Venice to hear Masca- 
gni’s new opera “Isabeau” at the Teatro 
Fenice with the view of acquiring it for 
Vienna. In March he will repair to Buda- 
Pesth for the premiére of Puccini’s “Gir! 
of the Golden West” and may bring out 
this work also at the Hofoper. 

Appie FuNnK 


MME. RAPPOLD’S TRIUMPH 





Utica Music-Lovers Still Talking About 
Her Success as Festival Soloist 


Musical enthusiasts of Utica, N. Y., are 
still discussing the genuine triumph scored 
in that city by Marie Rappold, the Metro- 
politan Opera House soprano, who was the 
principal soloist at the Utica festival. Ac- 
cording to a local critic she thrilled her 
hearers with her magnificent voice. “Pos- 
sessing a dramatic soprano of power and 
unusual sweetness, it was easy to see why 
to-day she is recognized as one of the 
foremost concert singers of the world,” 
comments this critic. “She has her won 
derful voice in complete command at all 
times. Her rendition of ‘Elizabeth’s Air’ 
from ‘Tannhauser’ was a work of art. She 
was recalled several times. She was heard 
again in ‘Elsa’s Song on the Balcony,’ and 
in this the beautiful timbre and purity of 
her voice were brought out to advantage. 
It was, however, in the magnificent ‘Liebe- 
stod’ from ‘Tristan und Isolde’ that her 
really great dramatic powers were evi 
denced. It was a most difficult effort, but 
Mme. Rappold’s rendition was perfect. A 
storm of applause greeted the dramatic fin 
ish of the song and the noted singer was 
obliged to come before the footlights many 
times before the audience would cease ap- 
plauding.” 





Sophie Traubman’s Reception 


Mme. Sophie Traubman, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, witn her sis- 


ter, the Countess Von Limburg Stirum, 
gave a reception on February 24, with an 
interesting musical program. Besides 


Mme. Traubman and her fourteen-year-old 
daughter, several of the guests contributed 
to the evening’s entertainment, including 
Alexander Heinemann, the eminent liede) 
singer; Paul Morenzo, the tenor, and 
\very Belvor, the baritone. Mr. Heine- 
man’s accompanist, John Mandelbrod, 
played the accompaniments for the various 


artists. 
SCHOOL 


JOURDAN HERBST oe music 


Edwin Jourdan Herbst—Organ and Piano. 
(Late organist of the American Church 
of Munich.) Students wishing to spe- 
cialize on the organ, will receive in- 
struction in the Catholic and Protestant 
Liturgy. 

Joseph Erhardt—Theory and Composition. 
(Pupil of Rheinberger.) 

F, Landau—Violin. 

(of Philharmonic Orchestra.) 

Josephine Mildenberg—Voice. 

Virginie Jourdan—History of Music. 
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LEARNED “ THE GIRLY” IN ENGLISH IN TWENTY-FOUR DAYS 


Mme. Villani, Unfamiliar with Our 
Language, Accomplished This 
Feat and Won Triumphs 
Throughout the Country with 
the Henry W. Savage Company 


EARNING in twenty-four days a dif- 

ficult part in an unfamiliar language— 

that is the record as a “quick study” made 

by Luisa Villani, who sang Minnie in “The 

Girl of the Golden West” in the Henry 

W. Savage production of the Puccini opera 
in English. 

Mme. Villani described this feat of men- 
tal concentration the other day at her New 
York residence, where she is resting after 
an arduous season. 

“When I first sang for Col. Savage,” 
explained the young Italian artist, “he said, 
‘Very fine, but I can’t use you in ‘The 
Girl, as you don’t sing in English.” 

“Fight days later I came back and sang 
for him Tosti’s ‘Goodbye’ in English, and 
he immediately engaged me for the part. I 
found an English instructor and studied 
my part for twenty-four days. There were 
singers of various nationalities in the com- 


pany and Col. Savage had provided a 
coach to correct them in their English 
pronunciation, but I had mastered the 
language of the part so well in those few 
days that the okie was not needed in my 
case. 

“I made a point of learning the mean- 
ing of every word in the text, for | am 
no parrot! At first the people laughed 
when I spoke the American slang, but I 
picked it up very quickly, ‘for when I talk 
[ always talk with Billy’” quoted Mme. 
Villani from a popular song. 

“In forming the character of Minnie I 
tried to give her the qualities of independ- 
ence and courage, which I had observed 
in your American girl. I had never seen 
any ‘girls of the Golden West,’ although I 
was born in San Francisco. My parents 
were singers and they took me back to 
Italy when I was seven months old, so I 
was too young to know whether the West 
was golden or not. 

“IT happened to have seen the Belasco 
drama, on which the opera was founded, 
at the Academy of Music, but the inter- 
pretation of the character has to be en- 
tirely different in the Puccini version. For 
instance, in the poker game it was so dif- 
ficult to keep up the suspense while sing 
ing that at the end of the scene I was 
completely exhausted from the mere ner- 
vous tension.” 

Mme. Villani 
ability to converse in 
asked a friend to act as interpreter. 


lacked confidence in her 
English and had 
This 











Henry W. Savage’s “Girl of the Golden West” Company on tour. 





The second 


figure from the left is Signor Pollaco, the director, and the central figure, 


holding a pamphlet is Mme. 


aid was not needed except at moments 
when the Italian singer found that her 
thoughts were exceeding the speed limit 
of expression in an alien tongue. 

Owing to the difficulty of heating her New 
York house in the extreme cold of this 
Winter, the singer kept rubbing her hands 
together as she exclaimed, “I will have 
to talk fast in order to keep warm.” Like 
most Latins, Mme. Villani is an animated 
conversationalist, and her smile is so illum- 
inating that the hearer is spurred on to 
attempt amusing conversation with the 
hope that the smile will appear more often. 

“T would never appear in concert be- 
cause I hate to stand on the platform like 
a statue,’ declared the singer. “If I held 
a folded paper in my hands, it would be 
twisted into bits at the end of a song. 
While singing I like to let myself go emo- 
tionally, and that is why I feel the limi- 
tations of concert work.” 

Mme. Villani wishes to be enrolled in 
the army of professionals who protest 


Villani, who sang “Minnie” 


against life in our one-night stands. “It 
was terrible to get up and catch a train at 
five in the morning when the nervous 
strain of playing “The Girl” had made it 
impossible to get an early sleep on the 
preceding night.” 

“Cowboys? The only approach to that 
was on the train in Texas, where the quiet 
of our stateroom was disturbed by a bullet 
from a revolver. We found out that the 
shooting had been done by strikers, not by 
bandits, and my hopes of seeing real West- 
ern life were unfulfilled.” 

This young Italian soprano gained her 
voice training with her father, Vincenzo 
Villani, in Milan, where she sang at La 
Scala. She has been living in America for 
the last four years, during which time she 
has appeared with an Italian opera com- 
pany at the Academy of Music, New York, 
with the Bessie Abbott Opera (Company as 
Madama Butterfly and at the Boston Opera 
House in “I Trovatore.” 

~~ & 





SONG TO GIVE WORLD PEACE 





Prophecy by Pittsburgher in Singing 
Contest By Foreign Societies 


PitrspurGH, March 4.—Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner, in an address: Friday night, in 
which seven foreign societies were repre- 
sented in a singing contest and in which 
several Pittsburgh musicians were the 
judges, made the statement that America 
would one day be the mediator of the world 
and the preserver of its peace and 
that all enmity which has_ existed 
would soon be eliminated through the 
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song “My Country ‘Tis of Thee.” 
The judges of the contest were Charles 


N. Boyd, Harvey Gaul, Ernest Lunt and 
Charles Le Sueur. The Swedish Club of 
Pittsburgh took the first prize, a large 


American flag, which was presented by 
Judge Joseph Buffington. The Polish Sing- 
ing Society was awarded second prize; a 
portrait of George Washington and the 
Stanislav Moniusko Chorus was given hon- 
orable mention. Mr. Boyd is a musician 
and organist; Mr. Lunt is director of the 
Mendelssohn Choir; Mr. Gaul, organist and 
choir director of Calvary Church, and Mr. 
Le Sueur principal tenor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Each of the organizations taking part in 
the concert has a membership of from 
twenty-five to thirty men. The entertain 
ment was under the direction of H. A. 
McConaughey and the program consisted 
of choruses representing the Russian, Croa- 
tian, Bohemian, Slovenian, Slovak, Polish 
and Magyar. Anica Fabri of New York 
was the soloist, coming on especially for 
the contest. E  B 


Maeterlinck Would Rather Hear His 
Poem Read than Sung 


Nice, FRANcE, March 3.—Maurice Mae 
terlinck, who recently characterized music 
as “unnecessary noise,” was invited by 
Lillian Grenville to attend the first night’s 
performance of his opera “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” here, and wrote the following: 
“My dear: Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure if you were going to speak my 
words instead of sing them.” Miss Gren- 
ville made a success in the opera. Maeter- 
linck says he is unable to understand why 
any one should want to set his prose poem 
to music. 








BIG IMPROVEMENT IN 


WORK OF CHICAGO CHORUS 


Musical Art Society Concert Shows 
Progress Made Under Mr. Dele- 
mater’s Directorship 





Cuicaco, March 4.—The Musical Art So- 
ciety, which had a struggle for existence 
last year, opened its sixth season under 
favorable auspices last Thursday evening 
with Eric Delemater as director. 

Mr. Delemater, although a young man, is 
an educator of reputation and an excellent 
writer, whose critical judgments are based 
upon knowledge, while he is by tempera 
ment and training well fitted to advance 
old music designed for unaccompanied 
voices. 

The newly reorganized body showed fine 
balance, save in the sopranos. This impor- 
tant department, as well as the tenor sec- 
tion, might easily be strenethened, and from 
the account the singers gave of themselves 
in this difficult program, a brilliant future 
lies before the society. 

The program embraced Palestrina’s “O 
Crux Ave” (five parts); “Exultate Deo’ 
(five parts), and Lotti’s “Crucifixus” (six 
parts), one of the finest offerings of the 
night. Additionally there were two French 
Christmas songs of Gevaert, a Brahms 
Serenade (in six parts), two four-part 
songs of Sir Edward Elgar and Schumann’s 
“Talisman” (two songs for double choir). 
This last difficult number and Palestrina’s 
“O Crux Ave” were notable, while the 
Bach Motet “Jesus, Priceless Treasure,” 
was finely done. Considering the brief 
time the singers have been under the baton 


of Mr. Delemater, excellent work has been 
accomplished, and the society now has 
everything in its favor. Cc. & NN. 





Greek Musicians Here for Tour 


Fourteen members of the Mandolin Club 
of the University of Athens arrived in 
New York last Saturday and will give 
several concerts in this country. The club 
has_ seventy-five members, composed of 
professional and business men of Greece, 
and the fourteen who came to America are 
the pick of the organization. Only classi- 
cal music is played, and the visitors say 
they have come to show America that 
Greece is “still on the map” musically. 
ach of the members wears decorations 
given them by the King of Italy and the 
Imperor of Germany. 
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NEW GRAND OPERA BY WESTERN WOMEN 


“Narcissa,” to Be Produced in Seattle in April, Said to Possess 
Much Merit 


**NJ ARCISSA,” a new serious American 

opera, written by Mary Carr Moore 
and Sarah Pratt Carr, two Western women 
of considerable prominence in musical and 
literary circles, will be produced at the 
Moore Theater in Seattle on April 
22, under the direction of John 
Cort.. Four performances will be 
given in Seattle to be followed by 
productions at Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Walla Walla, and Van- 
couver. 

“Narcissa” is the life story of 
the martyred Marcus and Nar- 
cissa Whitman and should hold 
a deep interest for the people ot 
this country. The opera has a 
Western theme, is by a Western 
composer and the critics hail it as 
distinctive, complete and rich in 
all that gives grand opera its 
place with the music lover. 

The staging of “Narcissa” will 
be under the direction of Ed- 
ward P. Temple. The leading 
roles will be sung by Mme. Chil- 
son-Ohrman, Mme. Hesse-Sprotte 
and Charles Hargreaves, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The 
large chorus is already in re- 
hearsal under the leadership of 
Mary Carr Moore. 

Sarah Pratt Carr, author of the 
libretto, is known as a writer of 
fiction, especially for the delight- 
ful “Billy Tomorrow” books. Her 





& 


but so far few women have ventured into 
the orchestral field. It has been a matter 
of comment that Mrs. Moore’s work is 
rich in its orchestral effects. 

When last Spring, several programs were 











work in the operatic field shows 
beauty and simplicity of style, and 
a sympathetic grasp of her sub- 
ject, and follows faithfully the 
history of the early Northwest. 
In the musical development of the theme, 
Mary Carr Moore, already a composer of 
reputation, has proved that a woman can 
be capable of the larger effects in music. 
It has generally been conceded that women 
are successful in composing melodious and 
artistic songs and smaller choral works, 





Mary Carr Moore, Composer of the Opera 


“Narcissa” 


given in Seattle and Tacoma of excerpts 
from “Narcissa,” all who heard the num- 
bers were enthusiastic in their praise of the 
music. 

It is reported that “Narcissa”’ will be pre- 
sented in New York during the Winter 
of 1912-1913. 





KUBELIK IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Audience Yields to Magic Spell of Violin- 
ist—Local Events of Interest 


March 2.—Jan Kubelik 
wielded his magic over the audience 
which sat spellbound at his recital last 
Wednesday evening, the fourth offering in 
the Ona B. Talbot series of subscribed con- 
certs. The violinist’s first number was the 
allegro moderato movement, Tschaikowsky, 
and it seemed that the audience was as one 
person, so concentrated was the attention. 
Other numbers were the Romanze Anda- 
louse by Sarasate, “Scéne de la Csarda,” by 
Hubay; “Havanaise, by Saint-Saéns, and 
an encore number, a “Poem,” by Tibich. 

The annual mid-Winter concert given by 
the faculty members, students, school 
chorus and orchestra of the Metropolitan 
School of Music was held last Monday. 
The program was the most pretentious ever 
undertaken and to Hugh J. McGibney and 
Edward Nell, directors, there must be given 
the highest appreciation, for every number 
was excellent. The orchestra especially, 
under the direction of Mr. McGibney, has 
grown in numbers and shows the diligent 
work and labor of both the director and 
students. Perhaps the most startling ex- 
hibition of the evening was that of little 
Helen Saylor, who played the Finale move- 
ment to the Mendelssohn Concerto, op. 25, 
with the orchestra. The child is wonder- 
fully gifted and fairly took the audience 
off its feet. 

The program given Wednesday by the 
Ladies’ Matinée Musicale consisted of only 
Bach and Haydn numbers. Kenneth Rose, 
violinist, was heard to fine advantage in 
the allegro movement of the Bach Con- 
certo in E Major. Mr. Rose was gracious 
enough to add as an encore a Beethoven 
Minuet. The one novelty, ‘and a_ thor- 
oughly enjoyable one, was the Con- 
certo for Three Pianos, No. 3 in D Minor, 
played by Mrs. J. A. Jenckes, Alice Halpin 
and Bertha Jasper. Pauline Stein, pianist, 
gave a brilliant reading of the Concerto in 
TD) Major by Haydn, with orchestral parts 
on second piano by Mrs. B. A. Richardson, 
Jr. The vocal numbers were given by Ida 
Belle Sweenie, soprano; Mrs. Glenn Frier 
mood, contralto, and Mrs. F. V. Smith, so- 
prano. et ie 





INDIANAPOLIS, 





“Elijah” Given Good Performance in 
Stamford 


STAMFORD, CoONN., March 5.—It has been 
many years since the city of Stamford has 
had the privilege of hearing a choral con- 
cert the equal of that given last evening 
by the newly organized Stamford Choral 
Society under the direction of B. A. Las- 
lett-Smith. The magnificent audience that 


was present proves conclusively that the 
citizens of Stamford will patronize the 
best music. “Elijah” was the oratorio 
chosen for the first performance, and it 
was a happy choice. Considering the fact 
that it was the maiden effort of the Stam- 
ford Choral Society, the performance was 
remarkably good. The chorus gave evi- 
dence that it had been thoroughly drilled, 
and it was a pleasure to listen to such 
clear enunciation. The soloists of the 
evening were Mrs. George Gookins, so- 
prano; Flora Hardie, contralto; Charles 
Kitchell, tenor, and William Wield, bass, 
and they performed their duties in a thor- 
oughly competent manner. An orchestra 
of thirty-five from New York provided the 
accompaniment. Dm ms 





BOSTON OPERA CONCERTS 


Spring Festival Tour for Orchestra, 


Chorus and Soloists 


3osToN, March 4.—The Spring festival 
tour of the Boston Opera House Orches- 
tra, under the direction-of the Concert Bu- 
reau of the Opera House, will begin with 
four concerts in Burlington, Vt., on April 
1, 2 and 3. The soloists will be Alice Niel- 
sen, Mmes. Gay and Melis, Mr. Lankow, 
Mr. Zenatello and Mr. Polese. 

The orchestra will be made up of seventy 
men and the Opera House chorus will also 
take part in the programs. One evening 
will be devoted to Wagner and the French 
operas; one concert to Symphonic works, 
one to Italin operas, and there will be one 
miscellaneous concert. The conductors in 
Burlington will be Caplet, Moranzoni and 
Goodrich. 


Easter Sunday a concert will be given in 
Syracuse. At this concert and at the others 
of the tour Alice Nielsen will be the soloist, 
excepting the concert at Smith College, 
April 12, when she will be joined by Mr. 
Lankow. 

The orchestra will give a concert in Au- 
burn, N. Y., on April 8 and on the oth at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ep Fe 





Paul Dufault Pleases Fellow-Canadians 
in Program of French Songs 


MontTREAL, March 6.—Paul Dufault, the 
tenor, appeared before an audience of his 
fellow-Canadians at Montreal yesterday 
with the assistance of Henriette Bach, a 
young Canadian violinist. Mr. Dufault 
gave great pleasure in a program of fifteen 
songs, which included numbers by French 
composers, ancient and modern, as well as 
several American songs—“Mon Desir,” by 
Nevin: , 
and “Entreaty,” by Wilson G. Smith. 


Harriet Ware’s “Mammy Song” - 


GEORGE HARRIS, JR., IN 
CONCERT IN BOSTON 


Tenor Joins Forces with Irma Seyé¢el, 
Violinist, in Program That Displays 
His Talents Advantageously 


Boston, March 4.—An uncommonly in- 
teresting concert was given this afternoon 
in Steinert Hall by George Harris, Jr., 
tenor, and Irma Seydel, violinist. Mr. 
Harris, at previous appearances in this 
city, has. shown himself to be a singer of 
unusual intelligence and versatility of taste, 
who carefully considers his interpretations, 
and who has grounded himself creditably in 
the principles of good singing. His voice 
is not a large one, but it has an agreeable 
and expressive quality throughout. His own 
good taste and his enthusiasm for music, 
which is worth while,.give added interest 
to his appearances. The program of the 
afternoon was happily chosen: 

Cavatina from “I Lombardi,” Verdi; ‘Das 
Blumchen Wunderbold,’” Beethoven; “An eine 
Aeolsharfe,”” Brahms; Gypsy Songs Nos. 6 and 7, 
Brahms; ‘Man kann Nicht Zweifel Storen” and 
“Seht, was die Liebe thut,’”’ Bach; “Du Bist die 
Ruh” and “Die Forelle,’”’ Schubert; ‘“‘Heimliche Af- 
forderung,”’ Strauss; Aria from ‘‘Zemire,”’ Gretry; 
““Absence,”’ Berlioz; ‘‘Melancholée”’ I tees Mar- 
guerite Bauer; “Chant de Trouvere,”’ Kurt Schind- 
ler; “Marine,” Lalo; “The South Wind,’’ Mary 
Turner Salter; “To You, Dear Heart,” F. Morris 
Class; “The Dream Stream’ (MSS.), Marion 
Bauer; “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men,’’ Hammond. 


Miss Seydel played the obbligato for the 
two delightful songs of Bach, ° seldom 
heard; a Caprice Espagnol, transcribed by 
Charles Martin Loeffler, the teacher of 
Miss Seydel; the Brahms-Joachim Hun- 
garian Dances, Nos. 7 and 8 Ernest W. 
Harrisson was the accompanist, save when 
Mr. Harris played his own accompani- 
ments to several of the songs. Mr. Harris 
further showed his initiative in singing 
several airs not well-known and very well 
suited to the quality of his voice. Such an 
air was the song of Gretry, a charming 
melody. Why is not more of Gretry heard 
to-day? It is safe to say that more will be 
heard at no distressingly remote period, for 
there is a mine of fresh and wonderful mel- 
ody in the scores of the operas and the 
operas comiques of this most talented com- 
poser of an earlier day. Mr. Harris was 
particularly in the vein in his two final 
groups. Miss Seydel, who has come con- 
siderably to the fore of late seasons on 
account of her precocious musical talent 
which has, however, been soundly devel- 
oped, took not a small part of the honors 
of the occasion. There was an audience of 


good size, and much hearty applause. 
O. D. 





DAMROSCH IN PHILADELPHIA 





New York Orchestra and Miss Rennyson 
Continue Succesful Tour 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 26.—Walter Dam- 
rosch again received emphatic evidence of 
his popularity in Philadelphia on Saturday 
afternoon, when he brought the New York 
Symphony Orchestra to the Academy of 
Music and gave a concert before a large 
and appreciative audience. The principal 
number, Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, 
was given an interpretation most creditable 
and: was played in a thoroughly efficient, 
sympathetic and musicianly manuer. 

The soloists were Gertrude Rennyson, 
the dramatic soprano, and Cecile Ayres, 
youthful pianist of this city. Miss Renny- 
son has a stately presence, a voice of 
power and brilliant quality and her expe- 
rience as a Wagnerian singer has given 
her commanding style and authority. She 
sang the Beethoven aria, “Ah: Perfidio,” as 
her first number, and later was heard in 
Tsolde’s “Liebestod,” from “Tristan und 
Isolde,” which she gave with excellent ef- 
fect. 


Miss Ayres showed good command of 
the piano in her interpretation of Grieg’s 
Concerto in A’ Minor, which she played 
with the orchestra, ner execution being flu- 
ent and of no little brilliance. 

The orchestra was heard to especial ad- 
vantage in the “Tristan und Isolde” in the 
finale, preceding Miss Rennyson’s singing 
of the “Liebestod,” and the “Traume” study 
for violin was beautifully played by Alex- 
ander Saslavsky, the concertmeister. 


A. LT. 





Sinsheimer Quartet Concert 


At its next concert, at Rumford Hall, 
New York, the Sinsheimer Quartet will 
present Schubert’s A Minor Quartet, op. 
29, and Novak’s Piano Quintet, op. 12, 
in which latter work it will have the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer, pianist. 
Instead of giving another single work for 
strings, Mr. Sinsheimer has decided to 
vary the character of his program with 
three short pieces, a “Theme and Varia- 
tions,” by J. D. Davis, and “In Elegiac 
Mood,” by A. Walter Kramer, both to be 
heard for the first time, and a Scherzo of 
Cherubini. 


BACHAUS TRIUMPH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Pianist Makes Debut There as 
Soloist with Pohlig 
Orchestra 





PHILADELPHIA, March 4.—A new pianist 
was introduced to Philadelphia last week, 
when, at the Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Wilhelm Bachaus played with 
great success two program numbers— 
Bach’s Concerto in D Minor and _ the 
Burleske in D Minor of Richard Strauss. 
After the second, on Friday afternoon, and 
in response to prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause, he gave the Paganini-Liszt “Cam- 
panella” and Chopin’s “Study for the 
Black Keys Alone.” Even in this day of 
many pianists, Bachaus proves to be well 
worth hearing and an artist whose ability 
places him in the front rank. With some- 
thing of the anpearance of the musician 
who shows no anxiety to conceal the fact 
of his profession, with long light hair 
combed straight back, a face of delicate 
features and a trace of mannerism in his 


deportment, he still impresses from the 
first with his earnestness, and once he be- 
gins to play obliterates any suggestion of 
mannerism. Friday’s audience, it may be 
said, took him at once to its heart and 
gave cordial evidence of its admiration for 
his admirable work. Even those who 
“don’t care for Bach” found enjoyment in 
his interpretation of the famous concerto, 
with its opening “energico,” which was 
played not only with energy but with splen- 
did brilliancy, while the adagio and the al- 
legro finale were delivered with encom- 
passing technical skill and the deeper sig- 
nificance of emotional appeal, Bachaus 
seeming to have the faculty of making 
even dry phrases interesting. He is a 
pianist capable of adding musical adorn- 
ment to the ideas of a composer and of 
heightening effect, even if in so doing he 
at times leans a little toward over-senti- 
mentality. 

In the Strauss ‘“‘Burleske’’—which title, 
by the way, is no misnomer—he gave fur- 
ther exhibition of more than ordinary abil- 
ity in execution and of musical taste and 


‘ sensibility, making the rather freakish com- 


position sound almost like a symphonic 
poem, or something of the sort, so much 
expression and color did he lend to its 
intricate measures.‘ The composition, in 
spite of the appropriateness of its title, has 
in it not a little of serious intent and melo- 
dious charm, the orchestration, elaborate 
and fantastically showy as it is, being 
notable in_ itself. It is not exactly 
“Straussian” in its uses of the brasses, for 
the trombones and the big tuba are left 
out entirely, and the horns and trumpets 
are not so vociferously assertive as might 
be expected. On the whole, the composi- 
tion was favorably received, thanks, in a 
large measure, to the manner in which the 
young German pianist interpreted it, and 
Bachaus, in that, as in all he did, made an 
impression that will insure him a cordial 
welcome whenever he returns to Philadel- 
phia. 

As the purely orchestral part of the pro- 
gram Mr. Pohlig offered Handel’s Concerto 
for Strings and Double Choir of Wood- 
winds, which was beautifully played, of 
noticeable effect being the Largo, in which 
Concertmeister Rich’s violin asserted itself 
in sweet-toned assurance, while the two 
Horner brothers and the two other horners 
played their horns so well that they were 
singled out for special applause, Mr. Pohlig 
motioning them to rise and make a bow. 
Beethoven’s lovely Fourth Symphony, with 
its alluring Larghetto and_ captivating 
Scherzo, was given a sympathetic and illu- 
minative reading by the conductor and a 
responsive interpretation by the men of the 
orchestra. After Handel, Bach and Bee- 
thoven came Richard Strauss (with ‘Oh. 
what a difference!) and then the almost- 
modern Brahms, as brilliantly represented 
in the Academic Festival Overture, a fit- 
ting conclusion to one of the best concerts 
Mr. Pohlig has led this season. 


- ty “Bp 
Noted Polish Conductor Arrives 


_ Felix Nowowiejski, conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra at Cracow, Poland, 
and composer of the oratorio “Quo 
Vadis?” arrived in New York on March 
5, to direct a performance of his oratorio 
to be given by the Catholic Oratorio So- 





ciety on March 19 at Carnegie Hall. This 
is the Polish composer’s first visit to 
America. 
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First Time This Season 


DE PASQUALI RETURNS AS “ GILDA ” 


American Colorature Soprano Makes 
Regret That She Is Not Heard There Oftener—-A Performance 
of Eminent Distinction— Destinn Sings ‘“‘ Elizabeth” for 


Metropolitan Audience 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


UCCINI’S ‘“‘Tosca,’’ Wednesday even- 

ing, February 28. Mme, Frem- 

stad; Messrs. Caruso, Amato. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘Le Donne Curiose,”’ 
Thursday evening, February 29. Mmes. 
Farrar, Alten, Maubourg, Fornia; 
Messrs. Jadiowker, Scotti, Pini-Corsi, 
Didur, de Segurola. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. 

Verdi’s sas nae > Friday after- 
noon, March 1. Mmes,. de Pasquali, 


Homer, Mattfeld; Messrs. Caruso, 
Renaud, Didur. Conductor, Mr. Stu- 
rani. 

Wagner's ‘“*Tannhdauser,”’ Friday 
evening, March 1, Mmes. Destinn, 


Fremstad; Messrs. Slezak, Weil, Gris- 
wold. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Dukas’s ‘“‘Ariane et Barbe-bieue,’’ 
Saturday afternoon, March 2. Mmes. 
Farrar, Matzenauer; Mr. Rothier. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin,’ Saturday 
evening, March 2, Mmes. Morena, 
Homer; Messrs. Jorn, Goritz, Wither- 
spoon, Hinshaw, Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Verdi’s ‘‘Otello,”’ Monday evening, 
March 4. Mmes. Aida, Maubourg; 
Messrs. Slezak, Scotti, de Segurola, 
Bada. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 











OPERATIC interest moved on a lower 

plane last week than during the pre- 
ceding one. There were no revivals or 
other happenings passing ordinary signifi- 
cance, though there were several perform- 
ances of considerable merit. Friday after- 
noon of last week saw a record-breaking 
audience for a _ special performance of 
“Rigoletto,” the attendance to be accounted 
for by the fact that the cast was again 
an “all-star” one. Caruso was the Duke 
and Renaud was the Jester. The Gilda 
this time was not Mme. Tetrazzini, but the 
American soprano, Bernice de Pasquali, 
who made her first appearance at the Met- 
ropolitan this season. 

It is safe to say that by the close of 
the second act there were many in the 
audience who asked themselves why a 
young artist of such eminently distinguished 
abilities had not been figuring more promi- 
nently in the Metropolitan performances. 
Such a question is unquestionably pertinent 
and justifiable. Mme. de Pasquali’s work 
commended itself highly to connoisseurs 
when she first appeared at this house a 
few years ago, and she has grown to be a 
far greater and more finished artist in the 
meanwhile. Colorature singers of genuine 
distinction do not grow on every tree 
these days, and as this American singer is 
precisely such an artist it is keenly to be 
regretted that she has not been accorded 
the opportunity of more frequently delight- 
ing lovers of florid song—whose number, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, is 
still legion. Her success last week was not 
for a moment in abeyance. She was wel- 
comed with the most genuine enthusiasm 
after every act, and was fairly buried in a 
varied assortment of Easter lilies, roses, 
chrysanthemums and the like. 

Both vocally and dramatically Mme. de 
Pasquali has improved greatly since she 
was last heard here. Her tones were very 
beautiful—particularly in the upper regis- 
ter, where they were of limpid purity— 
and she demonstrated conclusively that 
emotional coloring of the voice is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with colorature singing. 
Her “Caro Nome” very narrowly escaped a 
repetition. Certainly it deserved it, for it 
was delivered with exceptional facility, 
smoothness and much brilliancy, and the 
high B, with which it concluded, was per- 
fect in quality and absolutely true in pitch. 
There was much applause for her love 
duo with the Duke and more for her scene 
with Rigoletto. In the latter she not only 
delivered the music with deep feeling, but 
she acted with a full sense of dramatic 
requirements—a matter only too frequently 
overlooked by the average Gilda. Admi- 
rable, too, in every respect was her share 
in the fourth act. A picturesque and alto- 
gether satisfying impersonation is Mme. 
de Pasquali’s, one which whets the artistic 
appetite for more. 

As the Duke, Caruso was in his finest 
vocal form, and after the “Donna é Mo- 
bile” there was but one way to continue 
the opera and stop the applause, namely, 


by a repetition of the song. Mr. Renaud’s 
Rigoletto again touched the pinnacle of 
moving tragedy. A more _ heart-rending 
picture of woe has seldom been presented 
on any stage. The baritone also sang in 
his best style. Louise Homer finds little 
to trouble her in the small rdle of Madda- 
lena, and Mr. Didur’s Sparafucile was ac- 
ceptable. Mr. Sturani was not always on 
terms of rhythmic agreement with the sing- 
ers, but he did the storm music—the best 
thing in this opera—very well. 


Destinn’s Touching “Elizabeth” 


In the evening “Tannhauser” was given 
its second performance, before another very 
crowded house. The Elizabeth was Mme. 
Destinn, who had not sung the role here 
in two years. She did it with transporting 
beauty and with considerable variety of 
dramatic accent. Unlike other impersonat- 
ors of the saintly maiden who have been 
heard at the Metropolitan of late, she gives 
the “Prayer” in its entirety and with truly 
touching emotional effect. Nor can any- 
thing but the highest praise be accorded 
her delivery of “Dich Theure Halle,” or 
the intercession for Tannhiuser. Mr. Sle- 
zak’s Tannhiiuser once more justified all 
the encomiums that have been heaped upon 
it in the past, and Mr. Weil’s Wolfram 
was better than at the first performance 
this season. It would be hard to find a 
better Landgrave than Mr. Griswold, and 
impossible to imagine a greater Venus than 
Mme. Fremstad, while again good things 
must be said of Lenora Sparkes’s exquisite 
singing of the Shepherd. Choral and or- 
chestral forces, on their part, left little to 
be desired. 

On Wednesday evening of last week was 
given a pleasing performance of “Tosca,” 
the main feature of which was Mme. Frem- 
stad’s impersonation of the title role. When 
she first enacted the part of the Roman 
singer some years ago her work did not 
meet with undivided approbation. Last 
week she was found to have eliminated 
such defects as were then apparent, and 
she commanded no end of admiration for 
the regal beauty, the poetry and dramatic 
force with which she invested the role. 
Caruso was an admirable Cavaradossi, as 
usual, and Amato’s Scarpia was becom- 
ingly subtle and sinister. 

Thursday evening of last week saw the 
final “Donne Curiose” of the season. The 
cast being identical with that at all the pre- 
vious performances, there is no need for 
extended comment beyond merely mention- 
ing that the exacting opera again received 
a most finished presentation. 

In spite of all the dire prophecies which 
were made when it was first brought for- 
ward, “Ariane et Barbe-bleue” still runs 
its course undisturbed and is steadily win- 
ning new admirers. For the third time this 
season Dukas’s curiously interesting music 
drama was sung last Saturday afternoon, 
and it was listened to with attention and 
real enthusiasm. The cast was the regular 
one. Geraldine Farrar sang the difficult 
vocal intervals more than ordinarily well 
and acted with finished art. Mme. Matze- 
nauer again made much of the Nurse. Mr. 
Rothier did all that can be done with Blue- 


beard, and the Wives were effectively por- 
trayed. Mr. Toscanini fairly revels in the 
colors and complexities of the score. 


Second ‘‘Popular’’ Performance 


The second “popular” performance, on 
Saturday evening, brought forward “Lohen- 
grin,” with Mr. Jorn and Miss Morena 
in the leading roles. Mr. Jorn was vocally 
more effective towards the end of the eve- 
ning than at the beginning, and he sang 
the “Narrative” to good purpose. He does 
not improve his appearance, however, by 
investing Lohengrin with a minute beard. 
Miss Morena’s Elsa is dramatically as po- 
etic and as beautiful a conception as her 
Elizabeth and her Sieglinde, and emotions 
are wonderfully mirrored in her counte- 
nance at every moment. For the first time 
this season Mr. Goritz was Telramund, 
singing it as admirably as he does every- 
thing, but not acting with all his usual 
spontaneity and fervor. Mme. Homer's 
Ortrud was a commanding figure, and both 
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Bernice de Pasquali, the American So- 
prano, Who Returned to the Metro- 
politan Opera House Last Week as 
“Gilda” in “Rigoletto” 


Herbert Witherspoon and William Hin- 
shaw made the most of the King and the 
Herald, respectively. 

Last Monday evening there was a repe- 
tition of Verdi’s “Otello,” with the same 
cast as two weeks before. The perform- 
ance was worthy of a larger audience than 
was on hand, and yet there was plenty of 
appreciation for the work of the principals. 


Mr. Slezak, as Otello, was in better voice 


than at the previous performance. Upon 
the histrionic beauties of his impersona- 
tion it is needless to dwell again. Mr. 
Scotti was Jago and Mme. Alda a beautiful 
Desdemona in all respects. Mr. Toscanini 
brought out all the melodic beauties and 
the dramatic fire of the orchestral portion 
with poetry and force. 








Activities in New York 
Schools and Studios 











Sulll Pupils in Varied Program 


Twenty-two pupils of Giorgio M. Sulli 
united in a recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on February 23. Solos and duets 
from various operas, together with a num- 
ber of songs, made up the diversified pro- 
gram. 

One of the best individual impressions was 
made by J. Ellsworth Sliker, bass, who dis 
played a powerful voice and excellem 
enunciation in Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “His 
Lullaby” and. “Invictus,” by Bruno Huhn. 
Lillian de Champs Wilson, a young colora- 
ture soprano, showed the results of her 
thorough training in the Polonaise from 
“Mignon.” Promising operatic voices were 
revealed by Mrs. Martha Lackman and 
Miss C. B. L’Engle, who offered a duet 
from “Aida.” Mrs. T. P. Stahel sang 
Schumann’s “Er Ist’s” and “Le filles de 
Cadiz” with a pure lyric soprano. Flegier’s 
“Stances” and the Theme and Variations 
by Proch proved Mme. Sidky Bey to be the 
possessor of a flexible contralto. One of 


the best numbers on the program was an 
aria from “Madama Butterfly,” sung by 
Eleanor Lines. Other bits of operatic sing- 
ing which gave evidences of careful school 
ing were the “Racconto” from “Cavalleria,” 
by Grace de Leau, arias from “Martha” 
and “La Gioconda” by Irene Korman, Mrs. 
P. Weidenhammer’s delivery of an aria 
from “La Forza del Destino,” a duet from 
“Pagliacci” by Helen Smith and John 
Black, a “Carmen” aria sung by Frances 
Elinor, Strophes from “Faust” by Mabel 
Korman, a Romance from “Mignon” in- 
troduced by George J. Stacy, a melody from 
“La Forza del Destino” by Margaret Can 
field, and a Recitative and Aria from “Or 
pheo” by Olga Nostrand. In addition Roh 
ert W. Marsh offered “The Watchman,” 
by Squire, Carlos Worcester sang “Th: 
Horn,” by Flegier, Loretta J. Hallisy pre 
sented Spohr’s “Rose Softly Blooming,” 
Vidal’s “Song of Exile” was interpreted 
by Esther Leary, and Héléne Helva ren 
dered a Grand Valse by Venzano. 
* * x 


‘“‘Nusic as Curative Factor’’ 


“Music as a Curative Factor’ was the 
subject of a lecture delivered by Mrs. Ar- 
thur L. Smith at the studios of Mrs. and 
Miss S. R. Knox in Carnegie Hall last 
Thursday. Dora Gomes Casseres_ illus- 


trated the lecture with selections on the 
piano. Elizabeth cl. Livingston played “To 
a Wild Rose,” MacDowell, and Handel’s 
“Largo” in a finished manner, and the two 
numbers allotted to Ethel A. Roberts were 
played pleasingly. Mrs. Enid S. La Mont 
sang charmingly three songs, in which she 
was ably accompanied by Beatrice Jones. 
* * * 
Emma Thursby’s Reception 


Emma Thursby gave an extra Friday 
afternoon musical reception in her New 
York studio last week in honor of Mrs. 
Reba Cornett Emory, a former pupil, who 
has been abroad for three years. Sophie 
Clark sang “Tarantelle,” by Bizet, and two 
other numbers, and Edna Marks of Allen- 
town, Pa, sang the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé.” Salvatore Giordano, tenor, sang 
an aria from “Mignon,” and the aria from 
“Pagliacci.” Two violin solos were played 
by Georges Vigneti and the three Fuller 
sisters sang two English folksongs, accom 
panied by an Irish harp. Louis Frucchi 
was heard to advantage in his two songs, 
while Prof. Vaska played two ’cello selec- 
tions. Dr. Cromley sang an aria from 
“Tannhauser.” The accompanists were 
Miss Vojacek, Mrs. Munkascy and Louis 
Hintze. The entire program was given in 
a charming manner. 

xk *k * 
Mr. Klibansky’s Summer Teaching 


Sergei Klibansky, the Russian baritone, 
who, aside from his teaching at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, has had classes in 
private vocal instruction, will give Summer 
courses both here and in Europe this year. 
During June and July Mr. Klibansky will 
teach in his New York studios and during 
August, September and October he will 
hold his classes in Switzerland. Applica- 
tions are already being made for both 
classes, and especially the European class. 
During January and [February Mr. Kili 
bansky gave private musicales at the homes 
of Mrs. G. W. Hill, Mrs. G: B. Cobb and 
Mrs. Ch. L. Sicard, in New York, and 
Mrs. Campbell Good, in Brooklyn. 

* ok Ox 
Song Recital by Mr. Yon’s Pupils 

A song recital will be given by Madeline 
Wemple, a pupil of Constantino Yon at 
Mr. Yon’s studios, in Carnegie Hall, on 
March 10. The program will consist of 
selections by Chaminade, Nevin. Puccini, 
Richard Strauss, Cadman and a song by 
Mr. Yon. This will be the first of the 
series this season in order to give each 
student the opportunity of singing an en 
tire program. 

Robsarte Pupil at the Metropolitan 

Mme. Marie Jungman, who is a pupil of 
Lionel Robsarte, makes her first appear 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House this 
week in the réle of Die Mutter in “Han 
sel und Gretel.” 


MEXICAN SUCCESS FOR FALK 


Crowds Follow Violinist to Hotel After 
Recital, Cheering Him on Way 


MonTEREY, Mexico, Feb. 26.—Jules Falk, 
the young American violinist, was heard 
here in two recitals in the last few days, 
the second arranged after the artist had 
scored a fine success in his first appearance 
So enthusiastic was the audience that, at 
the close of his second recital, many per 
sons who had heard his splendid playing 
followed him to his hotel, cheering him on 
the way. 

The program for the second concert 
opened with Mendelssohn’s Concerto in |: 
Minor, followed by the Sivori Romance, 
the Bach Air on the G String, and Jeno 
Ilubay’s Hungarian Rhapsody. The audi 
ence was extremely demonstrative at the 
close of each selection. Mr. Falk’s othe 
numbers included compositions by Beetho- 
ven, Drigo-Auer, Wieniawski, Sarasate, 
Boisdeffre and Saint-Saens. 

Illness, which forced the cancellation of 
many of Mr. Falk’s engagements in the 
Western part of the United States, per 
mitted of his few appearances here, and 
arrangements are being made for a num 
her of engagements throughout Mexico foi 
the violinist next Fall. Mr. Falk leaves 
here to fill the appearances for which he 
is hooked in the Pacific Coast states. 


Josef Lhévinne’s Boston Recital 





Boston, March 4.—Joset Lhévinne, the 
pianist, was in the vein for his recital on 
Saturday afternoon. It was considered by 
many that he surpassed his past appear- 
ances here, playing with an amount of 
color and suppleness of style rather foreign 
to him in earlier days. He was most im- 
pressive in the Beethoven Sonata, in the 
B Minor Etude of Chopin, and he was 
fortunate in interpreting a charming small 
piece of Mozart, to which he seemed to 
be curiously attached and especially sym- 
pathetic. The Chopin F Sharp Minor Polo 
naise also provided a welcome vehicle for 
his talents. QO. D. 
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The Girls’ Music Club of Columbus 
gave its regular monthly recital recently 
in which Mrs. Harry Compton, soprano, 


was the guest soloist. 
* 2-2 


Mary Hissem-De Moss, the New York - 


soprano, has been engaged to sing in a per- 
formance of “Elijan,” to be given by the 
New Oratorio Society in Hartford, Conn., 
on April 8. 

x * * 

The Providence MacDowell Club held its 
regular fortnightly meeting at the home 
of Florence McCausland. Besides several 
songs and piano solos by members of the 
club Marguerite Searle read an interesting 
paper on Debussy and Modern Opera. 


Charles Wilkinson, of St. Ann’s Church, 
Annapolis, Md., gave an organ recital at 
the Peabody Conservatory recently, play- 
ing numbers by Rheinbereer, Guilmant, 
Smart and other masters. He was as- 
sisted by Samuel Sevely, ’cellist, whose 
offering was Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” 

x * * 

A quartet composed of Mrs. Zilpha 
Ruggles Jenkins, soprano; Mrs. Ruth 
Waterman Anderson, contralto; Carl Ed- 
win Anderson, tenor, and Henry L. Perry, 
basso, gave Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden” and a number of ballads at a 
recent recital in San Francisco. 

* * x 

Elsa Reugger, ’cellist, was the artist pre- 
sented by the Sacramento, Cal., Saturday 
Club in its 324th recital, and a program 
made up of selections by De Sweet, Pop- 
per, Schubert, Boccherini, Huber, Jeral, 
Schumann and Chopin, played in a charm- 
ing manner, was greatly enjoyed. 


The Mendelssohn Club,- which has just 
been formed in Providence for the study 
of music, history and general music culture, 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Marion Macdonald; vice-president, 
Elizabeth Angell; secretary, Emma Perrier. 
and treasurer, Ruth Lunden. 

x *k x 

An evening of social and musical im- 
portance was enjoyed by a number of 
guests of Mrs. Franklin T. Howe of 
Washington, D. C., last week. The artists 
included Felix Garziglia, Mildred Kolb, 
Frances Stonebraker, Mrs. Felix Garziglia, 
Eugenie De Guerin and Ida Ewing. 

* * * 

A lecture recital of Russian songs was 
given on February 28 in Potsdam, N. Y., 
by Edith M. Austin and Ellen Snyder, of 
the Crane Normal Institute of Music. 
Judith Mollott was the accompanist. <A 
program made up of songs little known, 
and compositions of the Russian masters, 
was given with splendid results. 


Mrs. Jane Abercrombie was given an 
ovation on the occasion of her appearance 
in Austin, Tex., February 21, with the 
Aborn Grand Opera Company in “Madama 
Butterfly.” fi the trying title rdle Mrs. 
Abercrombie rose to the dramatic heights 
required with ease. She had previously 
been heard in concert in Austin. 

* * * 

Margaret Fatman made her New York 
début as a professional singer at a concert 
given for the benefit of the Working Girls’ 
Recuperative Home last week. She was 
heard to advantage in all of her selections, 
scoring especially in a group of French 
songs. Miss Fatman has been studying in 
Europe for two years. 

* * * 

An enjoyable musicale was given at the 
studio of Florence M. Giese in Baltimore 
recently. Mrs. Caroline A. Jones, con- 
tralto, sang in English, French and Ger- 
man and harp selections were played by 
Mrs. Mary Mueller Fink. Piano solos 
were played by Miss Giese, who was also 
the accompanist. 

* * * 

Charles Heinroth, organist and director 
of music at Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh, has resumed his annual Lenten lec- 
ture recitals at Carnegie Music Hall. The 
series of six started on February 24 with 
the subject “Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart,” 
followed on March 2 by “Richard Wag- 
ner,” both of which proved intensely in- 
teresting. 


x* * * 
Sibley C. Pease, organist of the Los 
Angeles Westlake Methodist Eniscopal 


Church, gave a recital at the Highland 
Park Presbyterian Church, playing a 
Rogers Suite, a Dubois March, the Rhein- 


cll 





berger “Cantilene,” Guilmant Allegro 
from Fourth Sonata, Johnson’s “Even- 
song,’ Dvorak’s “Humoresque” and a 
Smart Festival March. Mr. Pease was as- 
sisted by Mrs. H. H. Haas, contralto. 

x ok * 

Mrs. Raymond Wesley gave a musicale 
in Providence recently, at which two of her 
pupils, Vera Decker and Nellie Water- 
house, rendered solos and duets in a 
praiseworthy manner, reflecting much credit 
on their teacher. Grace C. Burlingame, 
Mrs. Letty S. Pratt and Mrs. Cora T. 
Phinney were also heard in several trios 
by Elgar, the violin obbligati being played 
by Miss Decker and Mildred Copeland. 

* * * 

A piano recital of much excellence was 
given in Providence recently at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Walter Peck, by Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Moore, of Cambridge, Mass., for 
the benefit of Dr. Grenfell’s mission. A 
varied program was given by Mrs. Moore, 
whose playing was splendid. She was es- 
pecially well received after her excellent 
playing of Liszt’s Rhapsodie “Hongroise,” 
No. 2. 

x ok 

The Baltimore Symphony Club recently 
participated in an important musical event. 
The club was organized in 1910 by W. 
Chester Sederberg, who is the director, and 
its object is the study of old and new 
symphonies. Rehearsals are held every 
week. The club is composed of seventeen 
musicians. Helen Weishampel is the solo 
violinist. The pianists are Marie Baldwin 
and Helen Stegman. 

ok * aa 

The Music Club of Cleburne, Tex., met 
with Mrs. Sam P. Sanders, leader, re- 
cently and had an interesting lesson on 
“Richard Wagner.” The music numbers 
from Schubert and Wagner, which includ- 
ed vocal, as well as piano and violin selec- 
tions, were given by Mary Jones, Mc- 
Queen Beedsol, Mrs. Ere Choate, Mrs. 
Isabel Kelly, Edna Merefee, Miss Brewer 
and Miss Mitchell. 

* *x* * 

The New York Mozart Society, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, founder and president. 
gave its fifth afternoon musicale on March 
2. Namara-Toye sang compositions of 
Mozart, Massenet and works of English 
composers, charming with her lovely voice 
and personality. Luba d’Alexandrowsky 
made her last appearance before sailing for 
Paris, where she will fill concert engage- 
ments. The young Russian pianist had a 
brilliant success. 

* * 

A pleasing organ recital was given by 
J. C. Bowerman, of Baltimore, at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Waverly, recently 
in which he was assisted by Adele Mead, 
violinist, and the choir. Mr. Bowerman’s 
program included “Meditation,” by Mas- 
senet, and “Fanfare,” by Dubois. Miss 
Mead played two numbers from Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne.” The choir sang Gounod’s 
“Here by Babylon’s Wave” and Handel’s 
“Largo.” 

k * * 

Henry L. Gideon has just completed a 
series of ten opera talks to the Somerville 
Teachers’ Club. The topics treated were 
as follows: Introduction to opera, with 
special reference to “Samson et Dalila; 2. 
“Samson et Dalila; 3. Massenet; with spe- 
cial reference to “Thais”; 4. “Thais”; 5 
and 6. “Pelléas et Mélisande”; 7. Wagner’s 
System; 8. “Tristan und Isolde’; 9. 
“Aida”; 1o. Italian opera, from “Lucia to 
“Butterfly.” 

* * * 

The Tonkiinstler Society eave a concert 
in Brooklyn on March 5, presenting a pro- 
gram including the Brahms Sonata, No. 2, 
for ’cello and piano, played by Willem Du- 
rieux and Karel -Bondam; Hans von den 
Burg’s “Ave Maria” solo for ’cello, played 
by Mr. Durieux, accompanied by the com- 
poser, and a Beethoven Septet, enlisting the 
services of Maurice Kaufman, William M. 
Eastes, Gustave Lengenus, Adolph Weiss, 
Willem Durieux and Frank Kuchynka. 

Kk * ok 

An interesting musicale was given re- 
cently in Brooklyn at the home of Frederick 
Grain, at which Basil Ruvsdael sang selec- 
tions from “Faust,” and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler sang some of Liza Lehmann’s 
“Bird Songs.” Gertrude Wakefield Hassler, 
a contralto. who has been on tour with 
Charles Wakefield Cadman in his Indian 
Talks throughout the West, was also pres- 
ent as the guest of Mrs. C. J. Pettit, and 
contributed some of Cadman’s “Indian 


Songs.” William Janaushek supplied ex- 
cellent accompaniments and a group of 
piano ‘solos. 

* * & 

Ignace Haroldi, a Polish violinist, who 
has made his home in Los Angeles for the 
last two or three years, is arranging a 
concert tour around the world under the 
management of L. E. Behymer and Ernest 
Shipman, of that city, who announce that 
Haroldi has a number of dates in the Mid- 
dle States and in Chicago and New York. 
It is said he will play in a number of the 
musical centers of Europe and _ thence 
Eastward through the Suez Canal, playing 
in India, Hong Kong, Manila and at a 
number of points in Canada before return- 
ing to the United States. 


The second concert of the San Rafael 
(Col.) Choral Society under the direction 
of Herman Peérlet took place recently. 
The soloists were Mrs. Charles H. Farrell, 
soprano; W. Egerton Smith, tenor, and 
William Wright, baritone. Beatrice Clif- 
ford was the pianist. The program in- 
cluded “Chamber of Sleep,” for male 
chorus, by Dr. H. J. Stewart, the com- 
poser of that city; ladies’ chorus, “Stars 
of the Night,” West; ladies’ chorus, 
“Dickory, Dickory Dock,” Schartau; 
chorus, “A Lullaby of Life,” and a per- 
formance of A. R. Gaul’s “Joan of Arc.” 


The first of the New York March organ 
recitals under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists was given on March 5 
by Frank E. Ward at Columbia University. 
On March 7 Frank L. Sealy gave a recital 
in St. Luke’s Church. Recitals will be 
given on March 14 by J. Warren Andrews 
in the Church of the Divine Paternity and 
by Clifford Demarest in St. Luke’s Church; 
on March 1¢ by Walter G. Gale at the 
Broadway Tabernacle; on March 21, in St. 
Luke’s Church by W. A. Goldsworthy, and 
by Gottfried Federlein in St. Luke’s on 
March 28. The New York committee is 
composed of William C. Carl, Warren R. 
Hedden and S. Elmer Lewis. 

x * * 

An enjoyable recital was given by Euge- 
nie de Guerin, violinist, assisted by Ida 
Ewing, pianist, and Mabel C. Lattimer, so- 
prano, in Washington, D. C., recently. Miss 
de Guerin opened with the Ries Suite No. 


2, after which followed a group of short 
numbers. She closed with a Sonata Trio 
by Lachner, in which she was assisted by 
two of her pupils, Miss Thomas and Miss 
Menzel. Miss de Guerin displayed dainty 
technic and intelligent interpretation. Miss 
Ewing, who made an excellent accom- 
panist, was also heard in two Liszt num- 
bers. The vocal selections by Miss Lat- 
imer consisted of Serenade, Gounod; Can- 
zonette, Loewe, and “Elegie,” Massenet, 
the latter with violin, obbligato. 

One of the interesting features of the 
last concert of the Minneapolis Thursday 
Musical Club was a quartet of violins and 
piano pipe organ, giving Max Reger’s 
Minuet and Aria from the A Minor Suite. 
The violinists were Mrs. Verna Golden 
Scott, Ruth Henderson, Helga Jensen and 
Lillian Nippert. Marion Austin was the 
organist. Thonny Felland displayed bril- 
liant technic in her playing of Liszt’s Bal- 
lade in F Minor, and Vera Giles played 
Arthur Hinton’s “Romance” and Brahms’s 
Rhapsodie in E Flat with musicanly skill 
Agnes Griswold, soprano, sang “Serenade,” 
by Srauss, “Mein Leib ist Gritin,” by 
Brahms, and a song by Hammond. Agnes 
Lewis, contralto, sang “Awake Saturnia,” 
from Handel’s “Semele,” with flexibility 
and skill. 

* * * 

The Berkeley Musical Association, now 
in its second season, gave its second con- 
cert recently at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, presenting Mme. Elsa 
Reugger, ’cellist; Mme. Chambellan, so- 
prano of the Grazi French Opera Com- 
pany; Roberto F. Marin, baritone; Walter 
Oesterricher, flutist, and Uda Waldrop, 
pianist, as the entertainers. Miss Ruegger, 
who was recently heard with the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra, gave a pleasing perform- 
ance of a Sonata of Locatelli; “Abendlied,” 
Schumann; Nocturne, Chopin; “Elfen- 
tanz,” Popper, and Concerto in D Minor, 
De Swert. Mme. Chambellan sang the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé” and the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia,” with flute obbligato 
by Mr. Oesterreicher. Her fine coloratura 
gave great pleasure. Senor Marin gave a 
satisfactory rendition of “Du bist wie eine 
blume,” Liszt: “La Nuit,” Rubinstein; 
“Paso,” Marin, and “Vision Fugitive,” 
from “Hérodiade,” Massenet. 





LARGE DENVER AUDIENCE 
FOR GADSKI’S RECITAL 


Soeprano’s Program Marred by Her Care- 
less Enunciation—Local Society in 
Fine Concert 





Denver, March 1.—The Slack course of 
subscription concerts was brovght to a close 
Monday evening by a Gadski song recital. 
The favorite soprano was greeted by one 
of the largest and most brilliant audiences 
of the season. 

Gadski’s program was rather light for a 
singer of her dramatic caliber. Three 
groups were devoted to familiar German 
lieder, and some of the lighter songs of 
MacDowell, Homer, Saar, and others. 

Mme. Gadski seemed in good vocal form 
and her lovely tone, particularly the warm 
and pure mezzsa voce, in which she excels, 
was most pleasant. But it may not be re- 
corded that her delivery of the song por- 


tion of her program was wholly satisfac- 
tory. There was no compelling warmth in 
her mood pictures; her phrasing often de- 
stroyed either melody or text continuity 
and her enunciation was distressingly care- 
less. Both in English and German she neg- 
lected the defining consonants to an extent 
that made it quite impossible to understand 
many words. Considering this artist’s long 
residence in America it is difficult to ex- 
cuse her distortion of English vowel sounds 
also. 

In “Dich theure Halle,” which, with 
Isolde’s “Liebestod,” comprised the final 
division of the program for the first time, 
she arose above the plane of mediocrity 
that prevailed throughout her lieder offer- 
ings. Here was the noble tone, vibrant 
with emotion, and the broad, sweeping de- 
livery that one who is familiar with this 
artist’s operatic performances remembers 
so gratefully. After the “Liebestod,” sung 
with dignity, if not with great fervor, Gad- 
ski recognized a demand for the “Valkyrie 
Cry,” which she sang gloriously, with the 
fire and abandon that one had missed dur- 
ing the whole program. The audience, that 
up to this time had been merely polite in 
its applause, responded electrically to the 
singer’s belated enthusiasm and thundered 
its request for a repetition of the eerie 
“Cry.” 

Charles Lurvey accompanied the singer 
at the piano with rare artistry. 

_The program of the American Music So- 
ciety was somewhat marred by the illness 
of Mrs. Kaus and Dr. Richards, who, with 
Mr. Schweikher, piano; Miss Ridgway, vio- 


linist; Miss Hampton, second violin; Mrs. 
Fuller, viola, and Miss Gibson, ‘cello, had 
been admirably prepared to perform Clough 
Leighter’s difficult lyric suite, “The Day 
of Beauty.” 

Mrs. C. E. Gribbey and J. C. Wilcox 
substituted impromptu for the absent vo- 
calists, the former pluckily assuming Mr. 
Richard’s place and performing remarkably 
well for what was practically a sight read- 
ing. 

The suite is an interesting composition, 
the second movement, “Silent Moon,” be- 
ing particularly charming. Mr. Schweikher, 
upon whose initiative the suite was per- 
formed, and his associates deserve the 
thanks of the American Music Society. It 
is in giving a hearine to such new works 
as this, too difficult to attract average con- 
cert givers, that the society may perform 
its best service to the native composer. 

Other features of the program were a 
performance, by Mr. Schweikher and the 
same quartet of strings, of Arthur Foote’s 
Quintet in A Minor, and the presentation 
by La Veta Bertschy, a brilliant local pian- 
ist, of a piano suite by Frederick Converse. 
Mr. Wilcox sang Hahn’s “Invictus” and 
“Die Fictenbaum” and “Hohe Liebe” by 
Lola Carrier Worrell, president of the 
Denver Center of the American Music So- 
ciety. Mrs. H. L. Ritter gave brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the composer whose 
works were performed. J. C. W. 





Mr. Connell’s Success at Utica 


Horatio Connell, the baritone, who has 
had one of the most successful seasons in 
his career, achieved a special success in his 
sincing at the recent Utica festival, at 
which the Damrosch Orchestra and other 
noted soloists appeared. In the last per- 
formance of the festival Mr. Connell sang 
the part of the High Priest in Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila.” His voice, which is 
of an exceptional quality, was well suited 
to the part and he sang with an apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic qualities of his rd6le. 
His singing of the big recitative was one 
of the most artistic performances of the 
entire festival. 





Mme. Sherwood-Newkirk at Columbia 


University Concert ~~ 


Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, the soprano, 
appeared with success in the closing con- 
cert of the season’s series at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Columbia University, on February 
26. Mme. Newkirk won appreciation for 
her delivery of airs from “Samson and 
Dalila” and Handel’s “Theodora.” Six- 
teen pupils from the vocal studios of Mme. 
Newkirk have secured positions as choir 
singers during the present season. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
hould reach the office of ‘‘Musical America’’ 
ot later than Friday of the week preceding 
he date of publication. 


Individuals 


Aithouse, Paul—Pittsburgh, March 14; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., March 21; Newark, March 24; 
Newark, April 7; Bridgeport, April 8; (Tour 
New York Symphony Orchestra), April 15 
to May 18. 

Barrere, George— Century Theater, New 
York, March 10; Stamford, Conn., March 
12: Utica, N. Y., April 6 and 7. 

Behrens, Cecile M.—New York, March 12. 

Benoist, André—Lexington, Ky., March 9; 
Birmingham, Ala., March 10; Rome, Ga., 
March 11; Knoxville, Tenn., March 12; 
Minneapolis, March 15; Hippodrome, New 
York, March 17. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Memphis, Tenn., March 
8: Chicago, March 11; Indianapolis, March 
13: Madison, Wis., March 15; Chicago, 
March 17; Duluth, March 19; Dallas, Tex., 
Mareh 25; Ft. Worth, March 27; Austin, 
March 29; San Antonio, Tex., April 2; Los 
Angeles, 7, 14; San Francisco, April 16, 23; 
Buffalo, April 30; Paterson, N. J., May 2; 
Cincinnati, May 11. 

Cairns, Clifford—Brooklyn, March 21; Fari- 
bault, March 29; Chicago, April 1; Newark, 
April 7; Philadelphia, April 18. 

Castle, Edith—Boston, March 20 and 28. 

Clodius, Martha—Aledo, Ill., March 11; Chi- 
‘ago, March 12; Antigo, Wis., March 13; 
Rarron, Wis., March 14; River Falls, Wis., 
March 15; Menominee, Wis., March 16; 
Grand Rapids, Wis., March 18; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., March 19; Big Rapids, 
Mich., March 20; Vassar, Mich., March 21; 
Mason, Mich., March 22; Notre Dame, Ind., 
March 238; South Bend, Ind., March 25; 
Findlay, O., March 26; Genesee, N. Y., 
March 28. 

Collier, Bessie Bell—Boston, April 19, 20. 

Connell, Horatio—Greencastle, Ind., March 8: 
Alton, Ill., March 12; Philadelphia, March 
15, 16 and 17; Providence, R. I., March 26; 
April 8, nine weeks’ tour with Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Rock Island, Ill., March 9; 
Montgomery, Ala., March 12; Americus, 
Ga., March 14; Paterson, N. J., May 4; 
New York (Plaza), May 7. 

Czerwonky, Richard—Minneapolis, March 8. 

De Treville, Yvonne—St. Louis, March 8 and 
9; Buffalo, March 12. 

Dufault, Paul—February 28 to March 8 (tour 
of Canadian provinces). 

Dunham, Edna—Brooklyn, March 10; Shef- 
field, Mass., March 14; New Milford, Conn., 
March 15; New York, March 24; Elizabeth, 
N. J., April 22. 

Eddy, Clarence—Pittsburgh, March 9; Potts- 
ville, March 12; Boston, March 14; New 
Castle, Pa., March 19; New York, March 
22 and 26. 

Finnegan, John—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 
17. 

Friedheim, Arthur—Norfolk, Va., March 12. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, March 14, 25. 

Goodson, Katharine — Washington, D.. C., 
March 8; Glens Falls, N. Y., March 9; 
Auburn, March 11; Aurora, March 12; Buf- 
falo, March 14; Baltimore, March 15; Bos- 
ton, March 18 and 19; Minneapolis, March 
22; Faribault, Minn., March 23. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—New York, March 8, 
9, 15; Hartford, Conn., March 22; Bloom- 
field, March 25; Flushing, March 26; Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., April 16; Philadelphia, April 
18; Lakeville, March 25; Hartsville, S. C., 
April 30, May 1 and 2. 


Hissem-DeMoss, Mary — Hartford, Conn., 
April 8. 
Hudson-Alexander, Caroline — New York, 


March 19; Malden, Mass., April 18; York, 
April 23; Buffalo, April 25; Reading, Pa., 
April 30. 

Jacobs, Max—( Waldorf-Astoria), New York, 
March 9; New York, March 11, 19, 21, 25, 
27, 30, 31. 

Kerns, Grace—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 12. 
Brooklyn, March 21; Newark, April 7 and 
24. 

Klotz, Maude—Somerville, N. J., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 17. 
Kriens, Christian—Tarrytown, N. Y., March 
8; New York, March 23 and 28; Yonkers, 

N. Y., March 30. 

Kubelik, Jan—Memphis, March 9; Evansville, 
March 11; Terre Haute, March 12; Albany, 
N. Y., March 14; 16th to 31st, tour with 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Milwaukee, April 
7; Madison, Wis., April 8; Antigo, Wis., 
April 9; Appleton, Wis., April 10. 


March 8; 





RARE OLD 


VIOLINS 


JOHN MARKERT & CO, 
33 WEST 8th ST. NEW YORK 








La Ross, Earl—Easton, Pa., March 8, 12. 

Lund, Charlotte—New York, March 16; Mon- 
treal, April 20. 

Martin, Frederic—Toronto, Can., March 12 
and 13; Cleveland, March 21; Providence, 
R. L, March 26. 

Miller, Christine—Indianapolis, March 8: Gal- 
veston, Tex., March 11; Irvin, Pa., March 
25; Cleveland, March 28. 


- Miller, Reed—Chicago, March 18, 19, 20. 


Namara-Toye, Mme. — Hippodrome, New 
York, March 17; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
March 26; Buffalo, March 28; New York, 
April 14; Jersey City, April 23. 

Nielsen, Alice—Carnegie Hall, March 17; 
New Haven, Conn., March 19; Haverhill, 
Mass., March 23; Burlington, Vt., April 5. 

Olitzka, Rosa—New York, March 17. 

Potter, Mildred — New York, March 9; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 12; Pittsburgh, 
March 14; Brooklyn, March 21; Newark, 
March 24; Lindsborg, Kan., March 30 to 
April 7 (Lindsborg Festival); Winsted, 
Conn., April 19. , 

Reardon, George Warren—Brooklyn, March 
20. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham—Brooklyn, March 
20; Elizabeth, N. J., March 238. 

Riker, Franklin—Washington, D. C., March 
11; Toronto, Ont., March 19; Boston, April 9. 

Rogers, Francis—Brooklyn, March 12: New 
York, March 13; Washington, D. C., March 
14; New York, March 15; Schenectady, 
N. Y., March 19; Washington, D. C., March 
25; Flushing, N. Y., March 26. 

Rubner, Dagmar—Pittsburgh, Pa., March 8; 
Washington, D. C., March 22. 

Ryder, Theodora Sturkow—Oak Park, IIL, 
March 15; Chicago, March 24; Oxford, O., 
April 6; Chicago, April 11; Delavan, IIL, 
April 28. 

Seagle, Oscar—San Antonio, March &; Cleo- 
bourne, Tex., March 12; Hippodrome, New 
York, March 17; Cincinnati, March 27, 


Spalding, Albert—Lexington, Ky., March 8; 
Birmingham, Ala., March 10; Knoxville, 
Tenn., March 12; Minneapolis, March 15; 
Hippodrome, New York, March 17. 

Spross, Charles Gilhert—New York, March 11, 
18, 19; Washington, D. C., March 22; Pough- 
keepsie, March 29; New York, March 26; 
Paterson, N. J., March 28. 

Strong, Edward—Derby, Conn., March 11; 
Williamstown, Mass., March 27. 

Szumowska, Mme.—New York, March 9. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Chicago, March 18, 
19 and 20; Indianapolis, April 15. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—St. Louis, March 14; 
Spartanburg, S. C., April 24. 

Vincent, H. B.—Buckhannon, W. Va., March 
ri, 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, March 9 
and 14. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Charleston, W. Va., 
March 8; Colorado Springs, Col., March 12; 
Kansas City, Mo., March 16. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 
12; New York, March 17; Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 8. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Adamowski Trio—Providence March 18. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 21, 23. 

Bostonia Sextet Club—Aledo, Ill., March 11; 
Chicago, March 12; Antigo, Wis., March 13; 
Barron, Wis., March 14; River Falls, Wis., 
March 15; Menominee, Wis., March 16; 
Grand Rapids, Wis., March 18; Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., March 19; Big Rapids, Mich., 
March 20; Vassar, Mich., March 21; Mason, 
Mich., March 22; Notre Dame, Ind., March 
23; South Bend, Ind., March 25; Findlay, 
O., March 26; Genesee, N. Y., March 28. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, 
March 10, 15, 16; Dayton, March 19; Pitts- 
burgh, March 20; Columbus, March 21; Cin- 
cinnati, March 24, 29, 30, April 7, 12, 13. 


Flonzaley Quartet—Cooper Union, New York, 
March 28. 


Gamble Concert Party—Calgary, 
March 11; Edmonton, Alt., March 12; 
Saskatoon, Sask., March 4; Prince Albert, 
Sask., March 15; Regina, Sask., March 18; 
Moose Jaw, Alt., March 19; Winnipeg, 
Man., March 21; Williston, N. D., March 23; 
Butte, Mont., March 26; Miles City, Mont., 
March 30; St. Cloud, Minn., April 1. 

Marquarre Sextet—Cooper Union, New York, 
March 14. 


Alberta, 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Chicago, 
March 9 and 10; Logansport, Ind., March 
11; Louisville, Ky., March 12; Cincinnati, 
March 18; Columbus, O., March 14; Cleve- 
land, March 15; Pittsburgh, March 16; 
Washington, D. C., March 17: New York, 
March 19; Fort Wayne, Ind., March 20; 
Chicago, March 21. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 8, 10, 14, 15. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Century 
Theater, New York, March 10, 17, 22, 24. 
Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 

Hall, New York, March 25 and 30. 

People’s Symphony Concerts—New York, 
Cooper Union, March 12 and 14; Carnegic 
Hall, March 17; Cooper Union, March 28. 

Philadelphia Opera and Concert Party—Bris- 
tol, Pa., March 12; Rising Sun, Md., March 
13; Tower City, Pa., March 15; Souderton, 
Pa., March 16. 

Rubinstein Club — Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, March 9, 

Schubert Quartet—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 20. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—Rumford Hall, March 13. 

St. Cecilia Club of New York—New York, 
March 26. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 26. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert—Carne- 
gie Hall, March 16. 





TO TOUR WITH RUSSIAN 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Albert Janpolski, Baritone, Engaged 
as Soloist for Spring Concerts 
Throughout Country 


Albert Janpolski, the noted Russian 
baritone, has been engaged for an eight 
weeks’ Spring tour by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The tour will extend 
as far South as Florida and as Far West 


as Denver. Mr. 
Janpolski will ap- 
pear in all the or- 
chestra concerts, 
and will also sing 
the bass and bari- 
tone roles that are 
planned for the fes- 
tivals. Among the 
works to be given 
are “Elijah,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” 
“The Damnation of 
Faust,” etc. 

This will be Mr. 
Janpolski’s second 
tour with an organ- 
ization this season. 
After the failure of 
the Russian quartet 
imported to accom- 
panv the Balalaika 
Orchestra he was 
engaged as the so- 
loist and filled all 
of the Eastern en- 
gagements, includ- 
ing the tour of the Albert Janpolski as a 
New England Russian Boyar 
States. In these 
concerts his appearance in Russian costume 
was one of the features. 

In his tour with the Russian Orchestra 
Mr. Janpolski will introduce several op- 
eratic arias new to this country, but well 
known in Russia. For many of these he 
has had to have his own orchestrations 
made since they were not available in con- 
cert form. For this reason he is assured 
of the first presentation of these works in 
this country. 




















Minnesota Teachers Take Up Matters of 
State Examinations 
MINNEAPOLIS, March 1.—The second an- 
nual dinner of the Minnesota Music 
Teachers’ Association last Tuesday even- 
ing was attended by 300 teachers. Hamlin 


Hunt, the president, presided, and Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter was the _ principal 
speaker. Dr. Shutter spoke of the great 


advancement of music in this city in the 
last few years and urged the teachers to 
maintain a high standard. The matter of 
State examinations for teachers was again 
taken up and the association went on rec- 
ord as favoring the plan. Mr. Hunt said 
it was time the standards for music teach- 
ers were raised if they wished to be ranked 
with other teaching professions. Donald 
Ferguson, secretary of the committee in 
charge of the examination plan, gave a 


synopsis of what the examination might in- 
clude. <A resolution of thanks to the guar- 
antors of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra and of appreciation to Emil Ober- 
hoffer, the conductor, was introduced by 
Gustavus Johnson and adopted. T. P. Gid- 
dings, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, urged free concerts for the chil- 
dren, and Anne Hughes spoke strongly for 
a children’s choral society. The State con- 
vention will be held in June in St. Paul, 
when the matter of examination will be 


» 


permanently decided. e. Bs 





VOCAL AND VIOLIN RECITAL 


Joint New York Appearance of Jose 
Erond and Jan ,Munkacsy 


José Erard, the French tenor, and Jan 
Munkacsy, a Hungarian violinist, appeared 
in joint recital last Sunday evening at the 
Belasco Theater, New York. Mr. Erard 
offered a program composed almost en- 
tirely of operatic selections, in the delivery 
of which he showed considerable dramatic 
fervor. Beginning witn a vibrant rendi- 
tion of the “Vesti la Giubba” aria from 
“Pagliacci.” the numbers included “FE 
Lucevan le Stelle” from “Tosca”; “O Pa- 
radis” from “L’Africaine,” and “Cielo e 
Mar” from “La Gioconda.” In addition, 
the singer presented a group of Schumann 
lieder and Standing’s “Blush Rose” in 
English. Mr. Munkacsy’s principal of- 
fering was the Wieniawski Concerto in 
D major. The violinist showed his tech- 
nical skill in the Chopin Polonaise, op. 
26, No. 1, and his other numbers were Hun- 
garian Airs by Ernst; tne Beethoven Ro- 
manze, op. 50; a Mozart Minuet, and 
Bach’s Bouree. 

William J. Falk contributed greatly to 
the success of the recital by his artistic ac- 
companiments to Mr. Erard’s selections. 
Oiga Bibor acted in the same capacity for 
her husband, Mr. Munkacsy. 





Syracuse Morning Musicale Is Interesting 
Concert 


Syracuse, March 1.—The eleventh recital 
of the morning musicales offered an in- 
teresting program this week. Edith Trost, 
soprano, assisted by D. L. Robinson, flutist, 
and Mrs. Walrath, accompanist, sang 
“Thou Brilliant Bird,” from the “Pearl of 
Brazil,’ David, with purity of tone and 
great facility in the coloratura passages. 
Jessie Decker, assisted by Prof. Goodwin, 
played the Arensky Concerto in F Minor, 
and the piano solos by Adolf Frey, which 
were warmly applauded. Conrad Becker, 
violinist, arranged the program for a con- 
cert given at the Centenary Church on 
Tuesday. The soloists included Harry 
Vibbard, organist; Bertha Becker, harpist; 
Harry Wisehoon, tenor, and Laura Van 
Kuran, soprano. ke Vi Bue 





A song publisher gravely announces that 
only one song out of ninety-five attains 
popularity. After nearing the popular ones 
the imagination balks at the task of consid- 
ering what the other ninety-four must be 
like-—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


“MAVOURNEENS”’ OF LOS 
ANGELES HEAR M’CORMACK 


Two Immense Audiences Delighted by 
Irish Tenor’s Singing of Ballads 
and Operatic Numbers 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 26.—All the Mavour- 
neens, parents and children, were present at 
the recital given by John McCormack and 
Marie Narelle at the Auditorium, Tuesday 

‘ 
night. Mr. McCormack sang three opera 
arias and ten Irish songs—more or less 
lrish—while Miss Narelle sang a dozen or 
more of the same variety. 

McCormack had been heralded by the 
medium of his phonographic records and 
how many of the audience had so heard 
his “I Hear You Calling Me” was shown 
on its first notes, which were recognized 
No one could desire 
a more beautiful lyric tenor voice than this 
singer possesses. The tone production is 
perfect, even the troublesome vowels are 
made liquidly smooth and every measure is 
a delight. The higher notes, of which he 
did not stint himself, are taken with an 
ease and held with a certainty that bespeaks 
the absolute artist. 

The operatic arias were favorites from 
“La Boheme, “Faust” and “Rigoletto” and 
it was in these that the real artist came 
to view. Miss Narelle exceeded her prin- 
cipal in the number of “Made in Ireland” 
tunes. She has the valued feature of a 
stage presence, but is no such artist as 
McCormack in judgment as to shadings 
and dynamics. 

McCormack’s second recital on Saturday 
afternoon called out an audience measured 
only by the capacity of the Auditorium. 
As in the first recital, the program was 
made up largely of ballads, judging by the 
warm applause it was just the sort of music 
the audience wanted—and so all parties 
were satisfied, the audience, McCormack 
and Manager Behymer. 

Those hundreds of friends which Wil- 
liam Shakespeare made in Los Angeles 
grieve with him in the recent death of his 
daughter in London. Following so closely 
on the death of his wife, this is a doubly 
serious bereavement. W. F. G. 


and gladly applauded. 





Gadski in Boulder (Colo.) Recital 


Boutper, Cor., Feb. 27—Mme. Johanna 
Gadski appeared here in recital this week. 
Her program was made up of songs in 
German and English and was brought to a 
fine close with “The Cry of the Valkyries.” 
A good sized audience greeted the so- 
prano. E. T. A. 





To Accompany Leon Rains 


Leon Rains has made arrangements to 
bring to America the celebrated composer, 
Roland Bocquet, as his accompanist. M. 
H. Hanson, who is managing Mr. Rains’s 
tour, states that Rains and Bocquet enjoy 
an artistic association similar to that of 
Willner and Bos. 
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AURTZMANN Pins 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 
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Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest 
now made. They con- 
tain more valuable im- 
provements than all 






others. 
Grand and Yuberted Grand Pala iti, 
27 Union Square 
, New York 
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